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A WELL-BALANCED COMPANY 


“find the Balance... 
determine accordingly” 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


Consideration of all factors is fundamental in reaching 
a sound decision. In Life Insurance these factors include the company’s 


history, objectives, financial position, and policy provisions. 


A careful appraisal of Fidelity will indicate 


that Fidelity is a well-balanced company. 


The 
FIDELITY MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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économic Independence Of 
Indinduals Built American 
Leadership Among Nations 


HE outstanding characteristic of Americans is a craving for economic 
independence. They have it, always have had it and will fight for its 


future preservation. 
energy, S 


This economic independence they won by practicing 
self-reliance, pluck, resourcefulness, willingness to face new situ- 


ations and to triumph over apparently insuperable obstacles. Such qualities 
they needed in early settlement of the Colonies and later in western pioneer- 


ing and living on land where they 


were beset by constant hardship and 


harassed by Indians. They are the qualities which have been responsible for 
their building a nation which now has world leadership and a standard of 
living which furnishes the greatest possible contrast between existence in 


most of the Orient, for instance, 


Scenes Evoke Memories of Country’s 
Pioneers 
Just why are the most popular movies 
with Americans those where covered 
wagons are shown trekking across the 
plains and deserts of our country, the 
clearing of the wilderness and other 
chapters of the dramatic 
It is because of the 
self-reliance 
admiration 


pioneering 


days? great stress 
those films place on 


the high 


and 
they 
Char- 


made 


courage and 
also evoke for resourcefulness. 


acteristics such as these have 


Americans 
inventors, 


daring explorers, creators, 


scientists, manufacturers and 
insur- 


their 


leaders in business, finance and 


ance. The 
ideas and 


grea. development of 


inventions have led to ex- 


traordinary feats in organization of in- 
dustry, to building of innumerable cities, 
at least 10 of which have populations of 
a million or more. Coupled with other 
abilities has been the extraordinary 
talent for organization and for  sales- 
manship to popularize the discoveries 
and inventions. 

li Whitney, one of the first of the 
important inventors, made it possible for 
every housewife to own a cotton dress, 
and thus he saved them hours of work 
every day when formerly they had been 
enslaved to the spinning wheel. Edison’s 
multitudinous inventions developed large 
scale industries in the world of elec- 
tricity and public utility. Ford’s mass 
production idea made it possible to bring 
to millions, and at prices they could af- 
ford, the motor car. McCormick’s har- 
vester machine revolutionized farming. 
Numerous other inventions were reflect- 
ed in a growing economy which ulti- 
mately made America the most prosper- 
ous of all countries. 

_ While the American scene has lent 
itself to furnishing opportunities for 
growth of individualism it is just as im- 
portant to remember that the individ- 
uals have not been blocked in taking 
advantage of those opportunities. Their 
early careers demonstrate that. Henry 
Ford was a mechanic in Detroit. Thomas 
A. Edison was a_ telegraph operator. 
John D. Rockefeller started on his 
own. Charles FE. Wilson, president of 
the General Electric, which has done so 
much to make the home more liveable 
and easier to run, was a salesman. Henry 


and here. 


B. Hyde, resigning a clerical position 
with the Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
founded the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society. Every one of the now major 
life insurance companies began with 
small money resources and a decidedly 
limited clerical force. 
Life Insurance Aid to National Economy 
In attaining their economic independ- 
ence Americans have been greatly aided 


Daniel Boone Escorting Pioneers. 


by life insurance. While not originating 
in this country, it has become the most 
popular investment of the American peo- 
ple as their saving have enabled four 
out of five families to become owners 
of policies. In the United States this 
protection reached a new high last 
year when on December 31 the life 
insurance in force was $2144 billion, 
double the figure of a decade ago. The 
average life insurance owned per family 
was $5,000 at the end of the year. Pur- 
chases of new life insurance were at 
a record high of $23.6 billion in 1949. 
The most precious financial possession 
of the American people is their life 
insurance, and they have been buying it 
in this country for more than a century. 
Payments to American families by their 
life insurance companies kept pace with 
the ownership rise. Even though the 
death rate among policyholders was at a 


record low, death benefit payments 
were at a new high last year of nearly 
$1.5 billion. 
Early Pattern of Americans 

The most simple way to understand 
why Americans are so keen for carving 
out their own economic destinies, and 
why their characteristics developed in 
their particular pattern, is to note what 
happened in the struggle for existence 
and for development since the first 
Pilgrim stepped on Plymouth Rock in 
1620. Before the Mayflower a bitter 
lesson in colonization had been learned 
with the disastrous experience of the 
London Company at Jamestown, Va., in 
1607 when mismanagement, disease and 
hostile Indians virtually destroyed the 
settlement. The Crown took over in 
1624 with a Royal governor, new char- 
ter and leaders who benefited by the 
mistakes of their predecessors. 

The Massachusetts Bay Colony, es- 
tablished in 1630 by hardy English farm- 


Artext Prints, Inc., Westport, Conn. 
Painting by George Caleb Bingham 


ers and workers, pioneered -in a way 
which made its mark on American life. 

In 1634 Lord Baltimore founded the 
Maryland Colony and gave his name to 
the principal community settlement. Re- 
ligious freedom was an early guaranty 
here and Catholics and Protestants were 
equally welcomed. 

Religious tolerance was also signally 
practiced in Pennsylvania, founded in 
1682 by William Penn who was also 
noted for his fair dealings with the In- 
dians. 

Economy Begins to Grow 

Workers began to be attracted to the 
New World by the opportunity for inde- 
pendence which they would have. Colo- 
nists were granted 50 to 100 acres of 
land for their homes. In New England, 
as now, agriculture was pursued with 
great difficulty, due to the rocky soil, 
a heritage from glacial deposits. Farm- 





Home-Making in the Wilderness 


ing tools were crude; oxen, instead of 
horses, were used for a long time. In- 
deed, not until Thomas Jefferson devel- 
oped the iron plowshare, did the early 
Americans wrest their livelihood from 
a stubborn ground with other than the 
crudest implements. 

In Maryland and Virginia the settlers 
developed tobacco, start of a great 
American industry; in South Carolina 
and Georgia, rice and indigo. Wheat, 
corn, oats and barley were the begin- 
nings of domestic and foreign trade for 
the Middle Colonies—New York, Penn- 
sylvania, New Jersey and Delaware. 

Cod, mackerel, lobster and shad start- 
ed the New England fishing industry, 
followed by whaling in the Arctic and 
Antarctic Seas in ships from New Bed- 
ford and Nantucket. 

Felling the Forests 

Americans tackled the great forests 
to found our shipbuilding—oak timbers 
for hulls, fir for masts, pitch for tar 
and turpentine. In the 1750’s ships were 
built here at half the cost of produc- 
tion in English yards. Sawmills, distil- 
leries, blacksmith shops, tanneries were 
encouraged under Colonial laws—cloth- 
ing, hats, shoes were manufactured here 
from early days to demonstrate that 
Americans could rely on their own in- 
genuity and effort to turn out as useful 
products as were manufactured in the 
Old World. 

From the beginning, education was a 
primal force. First schools were con- 
nected with the churches, then as private 
institutions. The great colleg res, such as 
Yale, Harvard, Princeton, William and 
Mary and Dartmouth began in early or 
middle eighteenth century. Americans 
were learning the principles of demo- 
cratic government in the New England 
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town meetings, still part of civic life 
in that area. 

As an example of the spirit that be- 
came imbued with the new country and 
has since been our most valued heritage, 
we can cite several men but, perhaps, 
Benjamin Franklin is as typical and out- 
standing as any. Publisher, scientist, 
philosopher and statesman, he _ repre- 
sents the vigor, integrity and individual 
enterprise that should be the goal of 
every citizen. 


The Trek West 


Westward the course of the nation 
took its way, starting before the Revo- 
lution when Daniel Boone, Indian 
fighter, trapper and frontiersman, blazed 
the trail known as “The Wilderness 
Road” through Cumberland Gap from 
Virginia into Kentucky in March, 1775. 
Under his leadership in the journey was 
« group of settlers all imbued with his 


indomitable spirit. He had first pene- 
trated the Gap as a hunter in 1769. 
Boone lived to see a million persons 


pass over the mountains and in 1792 they 
founded Kentucky and in 1796 Ten- 
nessee. 

A principal route to the West was 
next opened through the mountains to 
Pittsburgh and after that came the one 
in the Hudson-Mohawk Valley to Lake 
Irie. These pioneers began to travel in 
Conestoga wagons. drawn by four to six 
Most of the settlers in the great 
1830 - 1840 were native Amer- 


oxen. 
trek of 
icans, 
Fremont and Whitman 
Trail pioneering in 1842 also brought 
into the hall of fame two great con- 


trasting American personalities. They 
were John Charles Fremont and Dr. 
Marcus Whitman. Fremont, a second 


lieutenant in the United States Army 
Transportation Corps and 29 at the time, 
started from Missouri with a party of 
soldiers and guides. He rode along an 
ancient fur-trapper’s path which had 
been used by covered wagons, struggled 
through Rocky Mountain passes guided 
by the famed scout Kit Carson, and re- 
turned to Washington a hero. | 

But more remarkable was the journey 
of Dr. Whitman, then 40, who had gone 
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to Oregon in the first covered wagon 
to cross the Rockies and then decided to 
return in 1842 when he learned that the 
Hudson Bay Co. was on the verge of 
taking permanent possession of the Ore- 
gon Territory. This meant everything 
from Alaska, then owned by the Rus- 
sians, to Mexican California. Horrified, 


he started back to the national capital 
on a historic trip loaded with 
ships. It 


hard- 


meant riding horseback in 


Whitman returned and did so with the 
biggest emigrant train the Oregon Trail 
had ever seen. 


Frontier Influence Still Strong 


The frontier influence is still strong 
in American life. Its lessons: 

1. Equality. Anybody who could swing 
an ax, plough a field, shoot an Indian or 
in other ways could protect himself, 
his family, his log cabin was an equal 





D. Appleton & Co. 


Covered Wagons Crossing the Plains 


winter through the mountains, swim- 
ming his horse through the icy Grand 
River in Colorado, continuing South to 
Santa Fe and finally reaching Wash- 
ington many months later. There he 
told his important story to President 
Tyler. Hearing about it Horace Greeley 
of the New York Tribune lighted a 
tremendous blaze of publicity which 
burned throughout the nation. Tyler 
at last acted, the Territory was saved, 


and independent. There were no social 
classes. 

2. Democracy. Western settlers hated 
privilege. 

3. Optimism. The poorest could get 
ahead if he had the will so to do. He 
won subsistence and maintenance, some- 
times wealth, from agriculture, minerals 
and other sources so that frequently he 
could retire when in middle life and on 

land he bought from the Government 


for as low as a dollar or two an acre: 
sometimes got it for nothing. ; 

4. Rugged individualism. Men became 
impatient for success, but they insistent. 
ly demanded personal liberty. 

5. Nationalism. There was no specific 
loyalty to any one state until the issues 
arose which brought on the Civil War. 
The Government, which sold land on 
such easy terms, granted the necessary 
frontier protection until the territory 
was ready for statehood. 


Transportation 


Transportation, which had as much as 
anything else to do with knitting Amer- 
ica together into a solid nation, devel- 
oped in steamboats, canals and railroads, 
The Clermont, jeered at by some as 
“Fulton’s Folly,” made a successful run 
from New York to Albany in 1807. In 
1825, canals to Lake Erie opened a high- 
way to the West. In 1829, the Dela- 
ware - Hudson Valley Railroad started 
and, in 1842, Buffalo and Albany were 
connected by rail. 

Pioneers began to leave the New Eng- 
land coast, the crossroads stores, inns, 
ferries and gristmills and hit the wagon 
trail to Santa Fe and in ox-drawn, coy- 
ered wagon caravans to Oregon, The 
Gold Rush of 1849 brought adventurers 
to California, as well as sturdy settlers, 
and gave rise to a new version of an old 
song— 

“Oh, Susannah! Don’t you cry for 


me — 
I’m off to California with a wash- 
bowl on my knee!” 

The pioneers lived in log cabins and 
huts made of mud and grass. En route 
to their homes they had experienced 
many hardships, forded streams, roamed 
forests, slept with rifles in their hands— 
as did Andrew Jackson, son of a poor 
Scotch-Irish weaver, who became one 
of America’s most popular Presidents— 
to protect their families from marauding 
Indians and savage beasts. 

These are some of the highlights in 
America’s great story of individualism, 
courage and initiative, demonstrating ob- 
stacles overcome in the building of our 
nation. 





Wide Research Is Encouraged 


And That’s One Reason Why Standard of Living in This 
Nation and Canada Is So High 


Insurance men—and members of Con- 
gress, too—who heard Charles E. Wil- 
son, president of General Electric, tes- 
tify in Washington before the Celler 
Committee studying “monopoly power” 
were amazed by his testimony. With 
the exception of time out for luncheon 
he was on the stand from 10 o’clock in 
the morning until 4 o’clock in the after- 
noon, read several dozen pages of tes- 
timony and when he had finished he got 
as close to an ovation as a Congres- 
sional committee can offer. Mr. Wil- 
son’s appearance was one of the finest 
exhibits of able public relations as has 
ever been given before a Congressional 
body. 


Results of Laboratory Experiments 


The specific portion of Mr. Wilson’s 
address which most impressed the per- 
sons present was that devoted to the 
General Electric’s research operations. 
That corporation and its affiliates have 
spent many millions in research as a 
result of which not only has the Gov- 
ernment in its war efforts in two inter- 
national conflicts been greatly benefited, 
but so has the housewife. 

The duPont organization of Delaware 
did not go on the stand, but if it had, 
additional testimony would have been 
offered about the remarkable work it 
has done in developing nylon and rayon 
which have greatly decreased the cost 
of women’s clothes; plastics which have 


made home work easier and the house 
more beautiful. Hundreds of other cor- 
porations have developed appliances 
which have significant bearing on 
higher standards of living, transporta- 
tion and other factors in American life. 


The freedom of the individual, backed 
by the willingness of private enterprise 
to enter new fields and likewise to fi- 
nance experimentation, is in part re- 
sponsible for the great expansion of 
business and industry. 

It would take a lot of space to tabu- 
late the technically complex develop- 
ments which can be brought to a suc- 
cessful conclusion in almost no other 
way than through the application of the 
combined scientific, engineering and 
manufacturing resources of the largest 
corporations in America, 

Examples of such technically com- 
plex projects are the steam turbine, the 
mercury turbine and boiler, stationery 
gas turbines, turbine locomotives, cen- 
tral station electric generating hydro- 
gen cooled rotating machinery, steel 
mill drive systems, paper mill drive and 
control systems, electric power distribu- 
tion systems and their control, high vol- 
tage x-ray generators, hydroelectric 
generators, aircraft jet propulsion units. 

The application of the gas turbine is 
not only to aircraft. General Electric 
has had an experimental model of a 
gas turbine electric locomotive in serv- 
ice on the tracks of the Union Pacific 
Co. for months. General Electric thinks 
it may be destined to play an impor- 





tant part in railroad transportation in 
this country. 

Mr, Wilson said there are today on 
the market innumerable items of manu- 
facture which might never have come 
into daily use but for the ability to 
which large companies are so uniquely 
suited to transform an _ experimental 
project into a flourishing industry. 


Mr. Wilson told of many hundreds of 
new products which have been intro- 
duced to make living more simple and 
comfortable. The Schenectady labora- 
tory of General Electric first began 
work on its revolutionary Disposall in 
1931. This project was designed to be 
the first sanitary and convenient means 


(Continued on Page 140) 








Life’s Darkest Moment : : 


By WEBSTER 
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Savings Provide Universal 


The economic history of the United 
States is the story of phenomenal im- 
provement in living standards. These 
rapid strides in economic progress have 
been in large measure due to the fru- 
gality of the American people—their 
caibegness to save and to invest large 
amounts of money and the wise man- 
ner in which they have done this. 

The savings instinct in individuals 
starts early. The average American 
child gets its first lesson in saving when 
its parents put a “piggy bank” in a 
Christmas stocking and from then on, 
and in that bank, he or she takes pleas- 
sure in dropping pennies. The boy be- 
gins to think of a bank account when he 
earns his first money, which income may 
be received by delivery of a newspaper 
route. By the time he begins to work 
regularly on a job he instinctively feels 
that he must have a budget through 
which he can meet current expenses and 
have something left over for a rainy day. 
As soon as his attention is seriously di- 
rected to life insurance he recognizes 
that as a medium which, while it entails 


sacrifice, will enable him to create an 
estate and thus improve his security 
basis. 


The Great Appeal of Savings 


Savings, in some form or another, have 
had a great appeal for young men, a 


spell which continues to exert itself. 
Biographical histories of Americans 
teem with stories of ambitious youths 


who have paid for college tuition and 
other expenses or have established them- 
selves in small businesses because from 
a weekly or daily income, sometimes very 
small, they have saved enough eventually 
to meet these expenditures. No wise 
saying by an American has had a wider 
influence on posterity than Benjamin 
Franklin’s “A Penny Saved Is a Penny 
Earned.” A penny is a coin of small 
value—the smallest American coin—but 
caring for the pennies starts building a 
habit of saving. 

_ The essence of personal saving is that 
individuals refrain from using their en- 
tire current income for consumption pur- 


poses, but choose instead to lay aside 
a certain part for future needs. Every 
one who saves has his own motives 


which are well known and compelling to 
him. In the normal course of events, in- 
come that is held back from — 
Goes not result merely in the piling up 
idle or hoarded funds. In the first 
se ce, the accumulations of those who 
Save are always being accompanied by 
more or less “dissaving” by others who 
voluntarily, or from necessity, are draw- 
ing part of past savings or borrowing 
to finance consumption expenditures. 
Secondly, savings are put to a use, or 
invested. The farmer, for example, uses 
his savings to build a new barn or per- 
haps to purchase a tractor. The indus- 
trial worker may employ his savings to 
build or buy a house. Those two cases 
illustrate direct investment of savings by 
individuals. But, actually, the saving 
Process takes a myriad of forms. 


The Channeling of Savings 


A great part of individual savings to- 
through 


day is channeled institutions 


Progress in 


By Dr. JAmzs J. O’LEaRy 


Way to 
Living Standards 


Director of Investment Research, Life Insurance Association of America 


Former Director of Research for Committee on National Debt Policy 


specialized and much more 
productive techniques it now employs 
Without savings Americans would not 
be the best housed neople in the world. 


such as life insurance companies, mutual increasingly 
savings banks, savings departments of 
commercial banks, building and loan as- 
sociations. Those institutions manage 





Rubens Studios 
Martha Ellen O’Leary, 344, with her father, Dr. James J. O’Leary, exhibits the 
piggy bank which is the start of her savings 


savings of individuals and put them 
lending funds to other in- 
firms, public utility 
home builders and 


Furthermore, savings have made pos- 
sible the more rapid exploitation of in- 
ventions which have paved the way to 
higher living plateaus. Finally, savings 
have contributed to development of 
a mass distribution system in which the 
fruits of our increased productivity are 
quickly and conveniently made available 
to consumers everywhere in the country. 


the 
to work by 
dividuals, industrial 
companies, railroads, 
government. Life insurance companies 
make investments in every division of 
the American economy. Individuals de- 
posit savings in mutual savings banks, 
and banks in turn invest these savings 
in real estate mortgage and government 
bonds. Out of their investment earnings 
the banks are able to pay interest to the 
original savings depositor. 


“National Debt and Savings Report” 


In its report, “The National Debt and 
Savings,” the Committee on Public Debt 
Policy made this statement: 

“The only way for any country on the 

globe to enjoy progress in living stand- 
pe is through savings and investment. 
This is just as true of communist Russia 
or Socialist Britain as it is of capitalist 
America. The very essence of the pre- 
war five-year plans in Russia was the 
planned building of productive capacity 
at the expense of consumer goods. In 


Leads to Investments by Commerce 
and Industry 


Nor is all saving done by individuals 


It is common practice today for Ameri- 
can business concerns to put aside part 
of their earnings to carry necessary 
stocks of goods, to build new plants and 
install new and improved machinery. The 
fact is that in the United States no mat- 
the 


ter how saving is done, Savings this case saving was forced on the 
usually find their way into a productive Russian people by the central industrial 
use through investment, and they are planners, but it was saving nonetheless. 
the source of the tools with which a_ Likewise, in Britain today, the people 
better civilization is built. They make are being urged to be frugal in the in- 


possible the production of durable “pro- 
ducers goods” that last for years—indus- 
trial plants, machinery, public utility 
plants and railroads, to name some. In 
short, savings lead to an ever larger 
capacity to produce goods and services, 
to greater abundance for the American 
people. Without savings, our industrial 
system never would have developed the 


terests of restoring and developing their 
industrial system. Thus, saving is the 
universal way to progress in living 


standards.” 

Chairman of the Committee on Na- 
tional Debt Policy was W. Randolph 
Burgess, chairman of executive commit- 
tee, National City Bank of New York; 


vice chairman was John S. Sinclair, then 





executive vice president of New York 
Life; and now president of National 
Industrial Conference Board; secretary 
was Donald B. Woodward, second vice 
president Mutual Life of New York; 
director of research for the committee 
was James J. O’Leary. Among advisors 
to the committee was Sherman C. Bad- 
ger, second vice president, New England 
Mutual Life. 


Significance to America 


Of great significance is the fact that 
Americans have put so much of their 
Savings into life insurance. More of 
their savings go into the payment of life 
insurance premiums than are placed in 
any other channel. Three out of every 
four families in this country own legal 
reserve life insurance. Millions from all 
walks of life depend for some or all of 
their support on policies that have ma 


tured. The number of policyholders ex- 
ceed 80,000,000, more than half of 
the population. This figure is for the 


insured in legal reserve com- 
alone. In addition, of course, 
those insured by the fraternals, 
Veterans Administration. 


persons 
panies 
are all 


and by 
Brings Freedom Americans Crave 


One of the reasons why life insurance 
has grown so tremendously in this coun 
try, with the concomitant of continuous 
progress of the nation, is because such 
protection is a direct sid in helping 
Americans achieve the freedom they 
crave and to exercise the initiative which 
is a dominant characteristic of our peo- 
ple. Buying life insurance is a purely 
voluntary procedure, prompted by the 
\ vorkings of a conscience that men must 
protect their families and pr operty, 
linked with the knowledge that they can 
safely trust their savings to the institu- 
tion of life insurance 

For the ordinary citizen, life insurance 


is the only sure method by which he can 
provide for his dependents after his 
death. ac- 


In other forms of financiz 





cumulation there is the risk that death 
will strike before sufficient funds have 
been saved and _ soundly invested 
Through life insurance this risk is 
greatly reduced, if it is not removed 
This is accomplished by a pooling of in- 
terest and a sharing of risks. The bur- 
dens of those who die prematurely are 
shared by those who live longer than 
the average lifetime. Without insurance 
neither the short-lived man nor even 
he average man enjoys the likelihood or 
‘a expectation of accumulating a sub- 
stantial amount by gt sav “ty I 





ods before he dies. The 
from life insurance are ay extra dollars 
to provide luxuries, but are e 
and therefore precious dollars 

The benefits paid out by life insu: 
ar impressively large. In 1949, for 
stance, the total payment to p licyhold- 
ers and beneficiaries were $3,47 8,364,000 
Of these death benefits accounted for 
$1,489,742,000, leaving $1,988,622,000 paid 
for matured endowments, annuities, sur- 
render values, dividends and disabilities 
These great sums, consisting in the main 


of moneys which people have provided 
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Why I Am Glad 


I Am A Life Insurance Man 


W ITH the over-all picture constantly before them of the operation of 


life insurance - 


its administration, protective coverage, aid to fam- 


ilies and homes, and making possible the perpetuation, development and 
expansion of business and the national economy, the presidents of life insur- 
ance companies have an unusually clear and broad comprehension of what 


life insurance means to the nation. 


They constitute a group of American 


business men who regard themselves as especially fortunate that they are 
engaged in a career which means so much to so many tens of millions of 


people in this country and Canada. 


The Gold Book has asked a number of the chief executives of compa- 
nies if they will tell specifically why they are glad they are life insurance 


men. Here’s what they say: 


Can See Results of Benefits and 
Hear Why They Are Appreciated 


By Harotp J. CumMmincs 
President, Minnesota Mutual 














HAROLD J. 


CUMMINGS 


lam an insurance man because | have 
eyes and | have ears. 
Every day I am _ hearing something 


convincing and every day I am seeing 


something tangible which must gratify 
every person who is in a mood of career 
ontemplation and reflection, and whose 
areer is that of life insurance. 

What I see and what I hear are what 
each of the 600,000 persons engaged in 
the operation of life see and 
hear, And those persons range from the 
newly-employed member of the clerical 
force who has placed in the files for 
the first time an application similar to 
millions which later become policies; 
the newly recruited agent who has been 
able to his Prospect No. 1 
that an individual’s responsibilities must 
be recognized and that life insurance 
companies are always extending to the 
public a helpful hand in meeting them; 
or the executive occupied in careful and 

mscientious guidance of the mechan- 
ism which perpetually keeps in motion 


insurance 


convince 


the wheels of America’s greatest social 
and protective agency. 


Realism of Life Insurance 


The sight which confronts the insur- 
ance man is that of happy homes, 
closely linked family lives, successful 
and busy operation of commerce and 
industry. 

What | hear and what the other mem- 
bers of the 600,000 insurance army hear 
is the universal expression of gratitude 


which reaches them and which comes 
from the hearts of all those who have 
been or are protected and otherwise 


aided by the insurance institution. 
Life insurance is not an_ over-all 
academic operation. It is realistic. Its 
psychology is invisible, but its results 
are everywhere to be seen. It is a con- 
venient, invaluable performance which 
continues to be achieved as surely as 
the sun rises in the morning, And it is 
the observation and study of these per- 
formances which give the thrill, the up- 
lift, the satisfaction to all playing a 
role in life’s greatest human drama as 
it appears on the American 


Stace. 


Insurance Brings Security, Stability 
And Independence to Millions 


By Carrot M. SHANKS 


President, Life Insurance Association of America 
President, Prudential Insurance Co. of America 


I am glad to be in the life insurance 
business because there is more down- 
right satisfaction to be gained from it 
than any other business I know. Its 
record proves it is essential to the people 
of America, and its social significance 
cannot be matched. Reduced to its 
simplest terms, the life insurance in- 
dustry provides security on the one hand, 
and creates opportunity on the other. 
How could anyone find a more gratify- 
ing pursuit than that? 

Our industry reaches into every nook 
and cranny of our country. It is truly 
a mass business. The hunger for security 
is one of the basic motivations of man- 
kind. We can be proud that we have 
found the means—we and our predeces- 
sors, in this business—of providing a 
large measure of security for people in 
every walk of life. 

Fearless, Objective Citizenry 


Our business means security, stability 
and independence to our people 
security and stability acquired and main- 
tained by private and personal thrift, 
initiative, self-reliance and self-respect. 
Through making it possible for our 
people themselves to provide — their 
security and independence, we make pos- 
sible a fearless, alert and _ objective 
citizenry, which is our only bulwark 
against what seems threatened in the 
looming all-powerful state, The great 
pooling and redistribution system, which 
is private insurance, is an effective going 
alternative to the demands of all-em- 
bracing government and its vast load of 
taxation on the working generation. 

Life insurance is a human_ business. 





Life Insurance-A Working Model 
Of Our Democratic System 


By Devereux C. JosEPHs 
President, New York Life 


Our society is powered by the indi- 
vidual’s expectation of rewards commen- 
surate with his efforts—but this incen- 
tive is controlled by his realization that 
individual advantage must not deform 
the common good. This interrelation is 
the essence of practical democracy. 

In my opinion life insurance illus- 
trates many triumphs in this field of 
interrelation. Let me list just a few of 
them in terms of the mutuality involved 

Life insurance companies have 
grown by persuading individuals to act 
in a farsighted and intelligent man- 
ner. The gains to both parties in such 





a relationship are direct and obvious. 
Life insurance reserves are the 
largest single reservoir of capital in 
support of a free economy. Those re- 
serves which come from industrious 
people accumulate until their purposes 
are fulfilled; in the meantime they 
supply capital to support industry. 
The individual life insurance agent 
is the smallest unit, and one of the 
most complete, in the free enterprise 
system; but he must impose upon him- 
self some limits to his actions. His 
business cannot prosper nor can _ his 
clients be protected unless his under- 





CARROL M. SHANKS 


We deal with people—with their hopes 
and dreams—with their love of family— 
with their most personal financial prob- 
lems. And we deal with them on a 
personal basis through our Agency 
System, a great sales and service force 
of professional men and women. There 
is no business that lives closer to the 


people or enjoys more frequent and 
personal contact with them. 
I am glad to be in a_ com- 


petitive business, for competition means 
progress. It means research into better 
selling, better service, it means research 
into more efficient and more economical 
ways of doing things. And competition 
also means greater rewards for those 
who are successful. 





writings are averaged fairly with 

many others. The underwritings of 

one person cannot be so especially 
advantageous to the insured as to dis- 
tort the pattern of the whole. 

These few examples show how the in- 
stitution of life insurance has given us 
a working model of the democratic sys- 
tem. The self-reliant members of the 
group make individual decisions, the ef- 
fect of which must not be disadvan- 
tageous to the group as a whole. On 
the other hand, the group must without 
fail honor these individual choices in 
accordance with the previously estab- 
lished rules. 

I am proud to have been given the 
opportunity to be a part of such a 
practical demonstration of the operation 
of our industrial democracy at its best. 
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Beneficial Role In Free Society 


By Georce W. Bourke 
President, Sun Life of Canada 


| believe that all of us who are actively 
concerned with the business of life in- 
surance are proud to be associated with 
an enterprise which serves such a bene- 
ficial role in our free society. The whole- 


some doctrine of life insurance estab- 
lishes the business on the highest 
ethical plane—a doctrine that calls for 


unselfishness, thrift and self dependence 
from those who share its bene fits. These 


are essential qualities for any civilization 





Portrait by Nakash 


GEORGE W. BOURKE 


broad democratic prin- 
ciples which, today, the free peoples of 
the world are striving to preserve. 

Life insurance has been described as 
originating in the purest motives of 


based on the 


humanity, based upon the surest cal- 
culations, and conducted on impartial 
principles of equity. This very fact de- 


responsible for the 
companies a 


mands from those 
administration of our life 
realization that they are the servants 
of a social order which has honored 
them with their trust and which has 
supreme faith in their integrity. Some 
time ago, a public poll revealed that life 
insurance was an industry which had 
achieved the highest degree of public 
acceptance. It is this feeling of con- 
fidence and trust among those we strive 
to serve which is one of the most re- 


DEVEREUX C. 


JOSEPHS 


warding factors to life insurance men. 
Institution With No Boundaries 


Perhaps one of the most significant 
features about this public acceptance of 
life insurance, particularly in North 
America, is that the institution knows 
no boundaries. American and Canadian 
life companies operate on both sides of 
the border, sharing the same facilities 
and the same opportunities. Competition 
among the life companies in both coun- 
tries is keen, continuous and_ healthy. 
The public is at liberty to buy its life 
insurance where it wills, and it does 
so without question and without fear, 
regardless of whether a company is 
American or Canadian. In brief, the pub- 
lic is satisfied beyond all doubt that the 
principles of life insurance are sound, 
and that the administration of the busi- 
ness of life insurance is of the highest 
order, A business which by its deeds 
has earned such laudable character and 
public commendation, is, I feel, both 
satisfying and gratifying for all who are 
privileged to be associated with its 
activities. 
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Problems Found Soluble 


By RicHarp RHODEBECK 
President, United States Life 


RICHARD RHODEBECK 


Helping Individuals Achieve 
Own Destiny In Own Way 


By Pau F. Crarx 
President, John Hancock 


Your request came as I finished read- 
ing an article in our district agency 
house organ, written by a man who has 
just completed his first year in the life 
insurance business and has found it 
good. 


What impressed me most about the 


reasons he enumerated for being glad 
he chose life insurance was that they 
do not differ basically from those I 


would give after a life insurance career 
spanning 35 years. The thinking of this 
beginner strengthened my belief that 
the man who stays and succeeds in the 


Individuals and Industry Turn To 
Insurance As Best Friend In Need 


By Morcan 


resident, 


been fortunate in that I have 
been actively connected with life in- 
surance for 45 vears. These 45 vears 
represent a period in the history of our 
country during which economic, social 
and industrial changes have occurred 
of such a nature that there is no other 
similar period that can be compared to 
it. 

Forty-five years ago life insurance was 
an important factor in the f 


| have 


life of the 
country but by no means occupied the 
position it does in 1950. During these 
decades I have seen its importance grow 
in. miraculous fashion. Not only has 
Ordinary insurance and Industrial insur- 


ance kept pace with the growth of the 
country, but Group insurance, Group 
Pensions, Group Accident and Health 


come into being and almost over 
became an essential part of our 
The very trend of the times 
created this condition. 


have 
night 
social life. 
has of necessity 


Meeting Tax Situation 


Personal income taxes, while revolu- 
tionary at their inception, have now 
become in many cases confiscatory, in 


(Continued on Page 16) 


B. BrarNaRD 
Aetna Life 





BRAINARD 


MORGAN B. 


If during one of your trips abroad you 
were to query the angel Gabriel as to 
is happy to be in 


could not answer you intelligently. 


heaven, he 
Hav- 


has no basis 


why he 


ing lived no other life, he 


for comparison. The same is true of a 


man whose entire business lifetime has 


been in life insurance. 


However, any man should be happy 
h Pp) 


in his vocation if it gives him a chance 


to earn an honorable living, faces him 


with problems that are challenging but 


not insoluble, brings him into contact 


with people whom it is a pleasure to 


know and permits him to offer a com- 


modity or service which people want 


and which they should enjoy. Apply any 
tests to life 


measures up in 


and it 


What 


insurance 
respect. 


of these 
every 


more could one ask? 





life insurance business is the man who 
early in the day catches the spirit of 
the institution itself as well as the na- 
ture of the opportunities it offers for 
personal advancement 
“Self-earned security’—was the term 
the writer used to describe the job of 
] gent—and in so do- 
related it to the “self-earned 
itself offers to 


the life insurance a 
ing he 
security” life insurance 








PAUL F. CLARK 
every man who takes advantage of it 


and to the broader aspect of the oppor- 
tunity offered only in America for true 
security through self reliance. 
Follows True American Pattern 
Life insurance, more than any other 
endeavor, is built 


form of constructive 

on the very pattern of Americanism 
It is the way of the individual. It 
sets every man on his own feet, to work 
out his own destiny. Throug e indi 





vidual effort of the sale 
+1 





to the free individual a way to build his 
own security; it gives him choice 
method; its flexibility trees him fr 
rigid commitments and aids him to kee} 
his plan fluid and progressive. At the 
same time it offers the only kind of 
financial security a free man wants— 
that which he can achieve bv his ow 
efforts without oe of independence 
The life insurance arent cannot sepa 
rate the definitic eer his owt re€ 
from the br a defi nitior what life 
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Humanities and Business Aided 


By Peter M. Fraser 
President, Connecticut Mutual Life 





PETER M. FRASER 


| am glad that destiny steered me into 
ife insurance because I am one of the 
large number of persons who are asso- 
ciated with its extraordinary perform- 
ance in the humanities and in business. 


I have been a close observer of such 
performances from the time I started 
working as an office boy in the field to 
which I have devoted my working hours 
to date. 1 became an agent, a supervisor 
and then a general agent. Those activi- 
ties brought me face to face with hun- 
dreds of persons who became owners or 
beneficiaries of life insurance. 

Thus, it was my privilege to have first 
hand insight into families which have 
been kept united, homes which have 
heen maintained, businesses which have 
been saved or expanded. Early, I wit- 
nessed the gratitude expressed to pro- 
ducers of insurance because they had 
overcome obstacles in persuading pros- 
pects to buy insurance, and, likewise, 
noted the pride and satisfaction of the 
agent or the broker because they had 
done such a good job in helping people 
meet their needs and reach their objec- 
tives, whether they were those of the 
individual, the family, the home or their 
business. 

As a home office executive it is only 
necessary for me to look into the com- 
pany’s files—those having to do with 
payments for death or to living bene- 
ficiaries as well as those related to in- 
vestments or other aids to business in 
order to understand the gigantic human 
welfare and economic assistance achieve- 
ments of the life insurance institution. 


Touches Every Business Activity 


By James A McLain 
President, Guardian Life 


To my thinking one of the finest 
compensations our business offers is the 
knowledge that life insurance means 
peace of mind—both for those who buy 
it and for those who sell it. Because 
my start in life insurance was in the 
field as an agent, I was fortunate in 
having an opportunity to learn at first 
hand what our product really means 
to the buyer and to those he seeks to 
protect. 

Over the years, I have seen how this 
business of ours touches at some point 
practically every other business activity 
in the nation, Life insurance, in all its 
phases, deals with people and with those 
things which are closest to their lives. 
I am glad I am in the life insurance 
business because it is inseparably inter- 
woven into the fabric of America—and 
all that America stands for. 


Paul F. Clark 


(Continued from Page 15) 

insurance does for others. As one whose 
career has embraced many facets of the 
business from agent to general agent, 
to the over-all administration of a com- 
pany—I have become increasingly aware 
that this is so. I know of no calling 
which offers greater realization of one’s 
ambitions and gives a more compelling 
sense of achieved aspiration. Certainly, 
I am glad I chose life insurance! 


Morgan B. Brainard 
(Continued from Page 15) 


that the ancient maxims involving thrift 
and savings have become well nigh im- 
possible of application, and the ordinary 
individual must perforce turn to life 
insurance if he wishes to pass on to 





JAMES A McLAIN 


his children any of what used to be 
called “fruits of his industry.” 

As a result of this, the sums entrusted 
to life insurance have grown both in 
size and in importance, and now more 
and more it is to life insurance that 
industry turns when it needs funds for 
growth and development, when housing 
projects are needed and when any 
project of more than a local nature is 
under consideration. 

Life insurance has met the demands 
on it with a rare combination of vision 
and prudence, and the place it occupies 
in our economic and social life is the 
reason why all of us who are a part 
of it are proud to say—“I am grateful 
that I am an insurance man.” 


Career Is Stimulating Challenge 


By Tuomas I. Parkinson 
President, Equitable Life Assurance Society 





THOMAS I. PARKINSON 


As a young Philadelphia lawyer, 
shortly after the turn of the century, 
the law seemed endlessly fascinating to 
me. Later, when I went to Washington 
to serve in the Judge Advocate Gen- 
eral’s office and to act as legislative 
draftsman of the United States Senate, 


law-making heightened my interest in q 
legal career. Then, as Professor of Leg- 
islation at Columbia University anq 
Dean of the Faculty of Law, I dis. 
covered the fascination of the classroom. 

Some 30 years ago, a turn of the 
career-wheel brought me into life insur- 
ance as an officer of the Equitable. My 
first job was a difficult and complex mis- 
sion to Europe. In carrying it out, | 
learned that a life insurance man some- 
times must be a combination lawyer, 
diplomat, financier, hard-headed realist. 
and soft-hearted humanitarian. 

Your query, “Why are you glad yon 
are a life insurance man?” came to me 
on a busy morning. I had come into the 
office early, taken off my coat, and 
moved through a good many important 
conferences. Later in the morning, stil! 
in my shirt sleeves, I started down the 
corridor to confer with some of my 
associates. ; 

Pondering over your question, 1 sud- 
denly realized that I had one answer. 
No matter how high you rise in. this 
business of life insurance, even if you 
get to be top brass, there are times 
when you'll have to take off your coat 
and get out and pitch in your shirt 
sleeves. In the difficult days ahead for 
all of us, there will be numerous occa- 
sions when the industry will have to doff 
its coat and move at the job in free- 
swinging, <hirt-sleeves style. A man can’t 
ask for a more stimulating challenge 
than that! 


Insurance Protection Symbol of 


Life, Liberty, Pursuit of Happiness 


By Ronatp G. Stacc 
President, Northwestern National 


1 am glad that I am an insurance 
man because I believe our business 
comes closer than most to providing all 
the deep satisfactions that intelligent, 
humane people seek to derive from their 
means of gaining a livelihood, With re- 
spect to life insurance, at least —the 
branch of the business in which I am 
engaged—this occupation keeps calling 
to my mind the phrase our forefathers 
embedded in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, “life, liberty and the pursuit 
of happiness.” 

Don’t ask me to be too specific in 
explaining why I associate this phrase 
with life insurance—it is as mucn a 
matter of feeling as of cold logic. Per- 
haps it is partly because insurance is 
concerned mainly with providing se- 
curity, and the search for security has 
been one of mankind’s chief occupations 
since the beginning of history. Certainly, 
it is true that people have come closest 
to achieving liberty and have gone 
furthest in their pursuit of happiness 
in those forms of society where the 
principle of insurance has been put into 
widest use. And the many points at 
which life insurance—even more than 
banking—touches the framework of our 
modern society illustrate the almost 
limitless breadth and scope of the busi- 
ness. The life insurance salesman has 
his own broad field of interests and each 
home office specialist has his. Keeping 
abreast of developments affecting all 
phases of life insurance nowadays means 
one must keep informed about a great 





Karsh 


RONALD G. STAGG 


many facets of business, government, 
education, and human relations, 
Altogether, life insurance is a fascinat- 
ing, challenging, satisfying vocation and 
avocation which I would not willingly 
trade for any other of which I can think. 





More Views of Executives on Pages 118, 120, 128, 


130, 132, 134, 136 
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Why Public Believes Life Insurance 


Is A Human Institution 


OME. unusually fine examples of why American and Canadians are 
happy because ownership of life insurance has mastered economic 
problems which have confronted them are found in actual cases which were 
described in the 105th annual report to policyholders of the New York Life 
made by George L. Harrison, chairman, and Devereux C. Josephs, president. 
After telling what the year 1949 meant for the company in terms of 
figures Messrs. Harrison and Josephs said: “But life insurance is more than 


business in any ordinary measure. 


It also means human lives. 


It is the 


happiness and sorrows with which human lives are bounded. It is families 
and homes and schools—it is the communities of America.” 

Following are digests of the actual cases in the annual report describing 
how life insurance has served human needs. 


Couldn’t Go to College, But His 
Children Will 


Perhaps because F.X.C. had to leave 
high school and work when his father 
died he was determined to assure col- 
lege education for his two sons and 
two daughters. He had built up a suc- 
cessful real estate business in New Eng- 
land, dealing mainly in shore properties, 
and he owned $60,000 life insurance. 

But, he felt this money would be need- 
ed to take care of his family if he 
should die while the children were still 
young. So, to carry out his plans for 
their college education, he applied to 
the New York Life for $16,000 of endow- 
ment insurance. Dick, his elder son, 
was then 8. There was a $4,000 policy 
for each of the four children. 

In August, 1950, Dick becomes 18. 
Because of his father’s wisdom he will 
enter a leading eastern college in the 
fall. He will work for a degree in busi- 
ness administration because he intends, 
upon graduation, to take over the man- 
agement of his father’s business which 
his mother has been running for the 
past year. 

Mr. C. won’t see Dick off for school— 
he died a little more than a year ago. 
But his plans for Dick and the other 
children, as they reach college age, will 
be carried out exactly as he hoped, 
with funds he made certain would be 
available through life insurance. 

Policy Loan Set Him Up in 

Business Again 

L. R. W. worked in a lumberyard in 
a small Arkansas city when he bought 
a $1,000 policy many years ago from a 
New York Life agent. In 1937, when 
L. R. W. was 66, the lumberyard was 
destroyed by fire and he was out of a 
job and penniless. Times were bad and 
he could find no other employment. 
Then he planned a way to work him- 
self out of his predicament. He came 
to the New York Life office to see about 
a policy loan, which was promptly ar- 
ranged. He had decided he wanted to 
start a small business of his own, and 
he needed funds to buy a second-hand 
popcorn machine he had seen for sale 
in a neighboring town. 

Today, at 79, L. R. W. is still active 
because, as he says, he doesn’t want to 
“stand around and watch the world go 
by.” He owns a small home and a new 
car, and has paid off the loan on his 
policy. 


Fire Killed Chemist; Widow Gets 
$50 a Month 


L. F. R. was an industrial chemist 
who worked for a petroleum company 
on the Pacific Coast. Two years ago, 
when he was 30, he felt he should make 
more adequate provision for his family’s 








protection. He had only a small amount 
of company Group insurance at the time. 
He talked over his situation with a New 
York Life agent he met through a 


friend and decided, as a first step, to 
purchase a 


$5,000 Endowment-at-65 








policy with the Family Income feature. 
The policy had the accidental means 
death benefit provision. Mr. R. had two 
things in mind: A monthly income for 
his wife in the event of his death while 
the children were still in school, and 
an income availabie to him, if he lived, 
to supplement his pension when he be- 
came 65. 

In 1949, when the policy had been 
in force about two years, Mr. R. lost 
his life in a fire while on a_ business 
trip. But because of his forethought 
and the counsel of an experienced agent, 
his widow will receive $50 every month 
until November, 1967. The $5,000 acci- 
dental means death benefit was left with 
the company to be paid in monthly in- 
stallments of $32 for the next 15 years. 
Thus, during the years her two boys are 
in school, she will be assured of a 
monthly income of $82 in addition to her 
Social Security and other income. In 
November, 1967 she will receive $5,000, 
the face amount of the policy, in cash. 

“Our future looks very secure,” Mrs. 
R, wrote us. “I hate to think how 
things might be if my husband hadn’t 
planned so well.” 





Young Veteran Killed in Tree Fall; 
Family Protected 


When T. M. J. was discharged from 
the Navy after World War II he re- 
turned to his home town near Chicago, 
married the girl with whom he had ex- 
changed 


letters during the war and 


obtained work as a television engineer 
in a new plant which had been built 
during his absence. He bought a home, 
made a down payment on a new car 
and looked forward to the contentment 
that a family of his own would bring 
him. 





About this time he realized that his 
National Service Life Insurance and So- 
cial Security did not provide all the pro- 
tection he needed and wanted. So he 


talked with C. M., an old high school 
friend and now a New York Life agent, 
who suggested a modest “Planned Secur- 
ity” program. 

In May T. M. J. was killed when he 
fell from a ladder while hanging a bird 
house in a tree in his yard. He left a 
28-year-old widow, a_ two-year-old 
daughter, and a_two-months-old-baby 
girl. Because of T. M. J.’s foresight, 
“Planned Security” is doing this for 
them: To pay current bills and the bal- 
ance on installment purchase of the liv- 
ing room furniture, $2,000; to pay off the 
mortgage on the home, $1,200; lefi 
with the company at interest to be 
drawn upon in case of emergency, 
$3,000; an income of $150 every month 
until the children are grown and then 
$5,000 additional to Mrs. T. M. J. “We 
will always be grateful for what our 
friend C. M. did for us,” Mrs. J. wrote. 





Realizes Her Ambition to Paint 


Miss E. G. L. was in her thirties when 
she realized that she would probably 
continue her career as an elementary 
school teacher in an Indiana city until 
the day came for her to retire. But 
she didn’t want to continue teaching un- 


til she was too old to enjoy her hobby, 
which was landscape painting. So, in 
1923, at the suggestion of a New York 
Life agent, she began to put aside part 
of her modest earnings for the pre- 
miums for an endowment program. This 
year she wrote a letter to the same 
agent: 

“It was good of you to visit my art 
exhibit this week. It has been possible 
for me to realize my ambition to paint 
because of the income I receive from 
my New York Life Endowment which 
I purchased 26 years ago. Otherwise 
I would still be teaching eighth grade. 

“This monthly income, with my teach- 
er’s pension, was responsible for my 
being able to retire at an earlier age 
than is general for teachers. I have been 
enjoying my new way of life for sev- 
eral years now and I am grateful for 
the part the monthly checks from your 
company have contributed. 

“From my own experience, I highly 
recommend that business and profes- 
sional women anticipate the need for 
retirement income by starting a definite 
program at as early an age as possible. 
In this way they can have the same 
sense of security which I enjoy and 
which I appreciate now more than ever.” 





Son Can Continue Musical 
Education 


R. K. A. came to this country from 
Switzerland as a boy and eventually set- 
tled in a mid-western city where he 
became a skilled engraver in a large 
printing plant. Although he had mar- 
ried and had an only son, he had never 
owned any life insurance until last sum- 
mer. Then, at the age of 48, he bought 
his first policy. A New York Life agent 





had urged him to make sure his boy, 
then 10 years old, would have the music 
education his talents warranted in case 
R. K. A. died. 

It was in July that R. K. A. finally 
agreed to apply for a $2,500 20-Payment 
Life policy and told the agent he would 
pay the premium as soon as he returned 
from a vacation trip with his family. 
At the agent’s suggestion, however, 
R. kK. A. made a quarterly payment ot 


(Continued on Page 95) 
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Security is a word of which we hear 


much these days. Like many words 
which are often used popularly to cover 
too much ground, thoughtless use of 


the word has resulted in the failure to 
appreciate its broader significance, as 
we shall view it here. 

It might well be said, as Mr. Justice 
Jackson of the United States Supreme 
Court expressed it in a recent opinion, 
that: 

“Security is like liberty in_ that 
many are the crimes committed in its 
name.” 


Webster’s New International Diction- 
ary offers four disti net definitions of 
the word “security.” It is very likely 


that if you approached several people 


individually on the street and asked 
each what the word meant to him or 
her no one answer would be identical 


with any other. Each individual would 
probably think of the word in terms of 
his or her particular needs and wishes. 
And so it is important for us, particu- 


larly at this time, to fix in our minds 
the true nature of the security which 
this country of ours has always of- 


fered and still offers to us. 


In considering the word “security” 
from the standpoint of its real mean- 
ing, we inevitably think of the word 


“independence.” The life insurance field 
can rightfully claim that it makes a very 
important contribution to the attain- 
ment of that measure of economic inde- 
pendence which we seek for ourselves 
and our families and which is necessary 
ior the preservation of our real security. 


However, we are interested in our 
search for the real mez ning of the 
word “security,” not only in the con- 


tribution which life insurance makes to 
its realization but in the broader 
pects of the term. 


What Security Meant to Republic’s 
Founders 


as- 


The Communists, like all totalitarians, 
pay lip service to security, while at the 
same time they deprive the unfortunate 
individuals who live under their terrible 
regimes of the basic security which we 
know. 

We can well afford to recall the views 
and experiences of those great patriots 
who were the founders of our republic. 
Security to them meant independence 
and independence meant security. The 
opportunity to live and let live free 
from the tyranny which sought to tell 
them how to do so was security to 
them. The opportunity, without inter- 
ference, to carve out for themselves by 
industry a path which would lead to 
economic and_ political independence 
meant security to them. The opportun- 
ity to build homes in which they would 
be free from unwarranted search and 
seizure was a security they sought. The 
opportunity to build the great nation 
which they conceived without political 
domination was to them the evidence of 
their security. 


Security Guaranteed by Declaration 
of Independence 


In the Declaration of 
they said these things clearly, 


Independence 
in words 


of which we must constantly remind 
ourselves: 

“We hold these truths to be self- 
evident, that all men are created 
equal, that they are endowed by their 
Creator with certain inalienable 
Rights, that among these are Life, 
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ecurity And hetemuaiianas 
—An Indivisible 


By Georce E. WALTON 
Administrative Attorney, Metropolitan Life 


Liberty and the pursuit of Happiness 
—that to secure these rights, Govern- 
ments are instituted among Men, de- 
riving their just powers from the con- 
sent of the governed, * x 

With this security iat to them 
and to us by their victory over tyranny, 
and by the Constitution on which they 
founded our government, they went to 
work. They and the generations which 
have followed them have, in freedom 
and independence, built the greatest na- 
tion in the world. 

They used their security to pioneer 
and to build their fortunes, in other 
words, to make the most of their oppor- 
tunities. 

This security has become ours. 


Part Played by Life Insurance 


It is natural for us to think of life 
insurance when we think of security. In 
its various forms today, it provides one 





George E. Walton 


Mr. Walton attended the New 
York University College of Arts and 
was graduated from the New York 
University School of Law in 1927. 

After an extensive experience in 
active practice with several firms, in- 
cluding Burlingham, Veeder, Mas- 
ten and Fearey, he joined the legal 
staff of the Metropolitan to do mort- 
gage investment and real estate 
work. He was appointed title attor- 
ney in 1944, and two years later, with 
that title, became a member of the 
company’s administrative personnel. 
Last October he was promoted to the 
staff of General Counsel Joseph H. 
Collins, to do general legal advisory 
work of an important nature, with 
the title of administrative attorney 











of the great forms of economic inde- 
pendence and plays an important part in 
enabling the citizens of our country to 
grasp the opportunities which represent 
their real security while protecting their 
families against economic adversity. 
The man who sees security as requir- 
ing no effort will find it promised in 
those portions of the world where the 
state assumes to take care of every 
want and need of its citizens. The price 
—that he subject himself and his actions 
completely and abjectly to the control 
of the all knowing, all wise state—that 
he give up his dignity as a human be- 
ing and his opportunity to forge his 
own career—that he give the state the 


right to take his life for “political” 
crimes or for any other reason which 
might suit the state—in other words, 


that he have no security! 

A people which is willing to accept a 
false security rather than one such as 
was visualized and realized by the 
brave men of the American Revolution 
will have sacrificed the right to be in- 
dependent. In the words of the wise 
Jeniamin Franklin: 

“They that can give up 
liberty to obtain a little 
safety deserve neither 
safety.” 


essential 
temporary 
liberty nor 


Meaning of Realistic Independence 


When we come to the word “inde- 
pendence” and seek its definition we 
must be realistic. In the nature of an 
organized society, such as our country, 
the members cannot know complete in- 
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dependence without regard to the rights 
of others and without some measure of 
dependence one upon the other. That 
society, however, should still give them 
the opportunity to live and work, under 
its reasonable laws, without the fear of 
domination and dictation by a state 
which is their master and not their 
servant. 

Independence, as I use that term here, 
means to us three things. First, it 
means the freedom to contribute to the 
nation of which we are a part in the 
way we choose to do so and not in the 
way chosen by the state. Second, it 
means the right to work for and obtain 
the ordinary rewards of individual ini- 
tiative and not to be given what the 
state may wish to confer. Finally, it 
means the liberty to express ourselves 
politically, without fear of retaliation 
by those who might not like our views. 


Independence and security, then, are 
one and the same, at least, each is 
necessary to the other. 

The words independence, freedom 


and liberty in reality mean the same 
thing. At least they do as we view 
them here. 

The freedom to exercise initiative and 
to develop our own careers, in inde- 
pendence, is a heritage given us by the 
men and women who gave to our coun- 
try and to us our security, our inde- 
pendence. We must not waste it. 


A Story Illustrating Initiative 


I think of the story recently appear- 
ing in one of the agricultural publica- 
tions of the immigrant Italian who came 
to this country penniless and now is 
one of the foremost farm operators in 
California. He came, as many others 
have before him and many have since, 
to live in a land in which he could forge 
his own way despite his humble birth. 
He immediately got a job as a laborer 
laying track for a railroad in the west 
and so, in the spirit of real enterprise, 
began his career here. Twice he was 
forced, once through economic misfor- 
tune and the other time because of his 
health, to give up what had been lucra- 
tive businesses which he had _ built 
through diligent effort and_ initiative. 














Union 


With determination, however, he again 
availed himself of the opportunities of 
a system under which the individual jg 
free to make his own way so that today 
the one who began as a penniless i immi- 
grant is now a prosperous farmer. His 
story of success, through _ initiative 
which can thrive in our free system, 
is only one of innumerable cases which 
could be recounted in one walk of life, 
or another. 

In another way he has proved himself 
worthy of citizenship in this country, 
He has identified himself prominently 
with many organizations in the field of 
agriculture. From this experience he 
has expressed, in his own way, his ap- 
praisal of one of the lessons America 
has taught. The writer of the article 
quotes him as having said that the in- 
dividual can have a voice in public af- 
fairs only through organization and that 
organization is bad if the leadership is 
dictatorial and the policies do not come 
from the members. 


As Seen by Jefferson and Thoreau 
The great Thomas Jefferson had this 
to say on the destruction of initiative: 
“If we can but prevent the govern- 
ment from wasting the labors of the 


people, under the pretense of taking 
care of them, they must _ become 
happy.” 


Where else in the world is education 
available, to the great extent that it is 
in our country, to whomsoever would 
seek it? No one can ask more than op- 
portunity and no one can complain if 
he does not seek it out but rather waits 
for it to come to him. 

The individualist Thoreau expressed 
his conception of independence in this 
way: 

“T would rather sit on a pumpkin, 
and have it all to myself, than to be 
crowded on a velvet cushion * * *.” 
For him no comfort, no false security 

could compensate for the loss of his 
individual freedom. This points up the 
lesson we must keep in mind if we are 
to preserve our independence, economic 
and political. 

Insurance Safeguards Security 
It is in the atmosphere of the realiza- 

tion of the real nature of our security 
that life insurance as we know it has 
flourished and become the great factor 
which it is in the attainment of that 
measure of economic independence 
which contributes to the safeguarding 
of our security. In its various forms it 
is one of the ways, and a very impor- 
tant one, by which we can gain the 
protection we seek for ourselves and 
our families without the loss of that se- 
curity. 

It represents one of the great evi- 
dences of the urge of the individual for 
economic independence and a fine ex- 
ample of its attainment in a way con- 
sistent with independence in the true 
sense of pea term. It represents a 
democratic realization of the desire for 
the aman which leaves us free to 
our only real 


grasp our opportunities, 
security. It constitutes a real contribu- 
tion towards the maintenance of the 


democratic way of life. 
No One Can Benefit Without 
Contributing Something 
In any event, let each of us be 
constantly alert to appraise and_ reap- 


(Continued on Page 136) 
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ON THE DARK SIDE: 


The problem of how to afford complete protection 
against the Atom Bomb is, shall we say, still on the 


agenda. 


ON THE BRIGHT SIDE: 


There is no question before us when Complete 


Protection is desired for 


YOUR FAMILY 
YOUR OLD AGE 
YOUR BUSINESS 


As We Have Long Since Correctly Answered The $64 Question. 
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VATICAN ON 
PRIVATE POSSESSION RIGHTS 


The right to own private property and business or to dis- 
pose of its ownership, together with the right to build individ- 
ual security through savings and investments, was discussed by 


the late Pope Leo XIII in an Encyclical, entitled “The Condi- 


tion of Labor,” 


which has had world-wide publication. 


A n 


Encyclical by Pope Pius XI, “Reconstruction of the Social Or- 


der,” 


paragraphs of special interest to insurance men. 
extracts from the Encyclical of Pope 


It is surely undeniable that when a 
man engages in remunerative labor, the 
very reason and motive of his work 
is to obtain property, and to hold it as 
his own private possession. If one man 
hires out to another his strength or his 
industry, he does this for the purpose of 
receiving in return what is necessary for 
food and living; he thereby expressly 
purposes to acquire a full and real right, 
not only to the remuneration, but also 
to the disposal of that remuneration as 
Thus, if he lives sparingly, 
and invests his savings, for 


he pleases. 
saves money, 


greater security, in land, the land in 
such a case is only his wages in an- 
other form; and, consequently, a work- 
ing man’s little estate thus purchased 


should be as completely at his own dis- 
posal as the wages he receives for his la- 
bor. But it is precisely in this power of 
disposal that ownership consists, whether 
the property be land or movable goods. 


Socialists Strike at Interest of Wage 
Earners 


The Socialists, therefore, in endeavor- 
ing to transfer the possessions of indi- 
viduals to the community, strike at the 
interests of every wage earner, for they 
deprive him of the liberty of disposing 
of his wages, and thus of all hope and 
possibility of increasing his stock and 
of bettering his condition in life. 


What is of still greater importance, 
however, is that the remedy they pro- 
pose is manifestly against justice. For 


every man has by nature the right to 
possess property as his own. This is 
one of the chief points of distinction be- 
tween man and the animal creation. For 
the brute has no power of self-direction, 
but is governed by two chief instincts, 
which keep his powers alert, move him 
to use his strength, and determine him 
to action without the power of choice. 
These instincts are self-preservation and 
the propagation of the species. Both can 
attain their purpose by means of things 
which are close at hand; beyond their 
surroundings the brute creation cannot 
for they are moved to action by 
sensibility alone, and by the things 
which sense perceives. But with man 
it is different indeed. He possesses, on 
the one hand, the full perfection of ani- 
mal nature, and therefore he enjoys, at 
least, as much as the rest of the animal 
race, the fruition of the things of the 
body. But animality, however perfect, is 
far from being the ‘whole of humanity, 
and is indeed humanity’s humble hand- 
maid, made to serve and obey. It is the 
mind, or the reason, which is the chief 
thing in us who are human beings; it is 
this which makes a human being hu- 
man, and distinguishes him essentially 
and completely from the brute. And on 
this account—viz., that man alone among 
animals possesses reason—it must be 
within his right to have things not 
merely for temporary and momentary 
use, as other living beings have them, 
but in stable and permanent possession; 


¢ 
£0, 


also published in all parts of the world, contains many 


Following are 


Leo XIIT: 


he must have not only things which per- 
ish in the using but also those which, 
though used, remain for use in the fu- 
ture. 
The Power of Reason 
This becomes still more clearly evi- 


dent if we consider man’s nature a little 
more deeply. 


For man, comprehending 





POPE LEO XIII 

by the power of his reason, things innu- 
merable, and joining the future with the 
present being, moreover, the master of 
his own acts—governs himself by the 
foresight of his counsel, under the eter- 
nal law and the power of God, whose 
Providence governs all things. Where- 
fore it is in his power to exercise his 
choice not only on things which regard 
his present welfare, but also on those 
which will be for his advantage in time 
to come. Hence man can possess not 
only the fruits of the earth, but also the 
earth itself; for of the products of 
the earth he can make provision for the 
future. Man’s needs do not die out, but 
recur; satisfied today, they demand new 
supplies tomorrow. Nature, therefore, 
owes to man a storehouse that shall 
never fail, the daily supply of his daily 
wants. And this he finds only in the 
inexhaustible fertility of the earth. 

Man Is Older Than the State 

Nor must we, at this stage, have re- 
course to the State. Man is older than 
the State and he holds the right of pro- 
viding for the life of his body prior to 
the formation of any State. 

And to say that God has given the 
earth to the use and enjoyment of the 
universal human race is not to deny that 
there can be private property. For God 
has granted the earth to mankind in 
general; not in the sense that all with- 
out distinction can deal with it as they 
please, but rather that no part of it 


has been assigned to any one in particu- 
lar, and that the limits of private pos- 
session have been left to be fixed by 
man’s own industry and the laws of in- 
dividual peoples. Moreover, the earth, 
though divided among private owners, 
ceases not thereby to minister to the 
needs of all; for there is no one who 
does not live on what the land brings 
forth. Those who do not possess the 
soil, contribute their labor; so that it 
may be truly said that all human sub- 
sistence is derived either from labor on 
one’s own land, or from some laborious 
industry which is paid either in the prod- 
uce of the land itself or in that which 
is exchanged for what the land brings 
forth. 
The Law of Nature 

Here, again, we have another proof 
that private ownership is according to 
nature’s law. For that which is required 
for the preservation of life and for life’s 
well-being, is produced in great abun- 
dance by the earth, but not until man 
has brought it into cultivation and lav- 
ished upon it his care and skill. Now, 
when man thus spends the industry of 
his mind and the strength of his body 
in procuring the fruits of nature, by that 
act he makes his own that portion of 
nature’s field which he cultivates—that 
portion on which he leaves, as it were, 
the impress of his own personality; and 
it cannot but be just that he should 
possess that portion as his own, and 
should have a right to keep it without 
molestation. 

These arguments are so strong and 
convincing that it seems surprising that 
certain obsolete opinions should now be 
revived in opposition to what is here laid 
down. We are told that it is right for 
private persons to have the use of the 
soil and the fruits of their land, but that 
it is unjust for anyone to possess as 
owner either the land on which he has 
built or the estate which he has cul- 
tivated. But those who assert this do 
not perceive that they are robbing man 
of what his own labor has produced. For 
the soil which is tilled and cultivated 
with toil and skill utterly changes its 
condition; it was wild before, it is now 
fruitful; it was barren, and now it brings 
forth in abundance. That which has thus 
altered and improved it becomes so truly 
a part of itself as to be in a great meas- 
ure indistinguishable, inseparable from 
it. Is it just that the fruit of a man’s 
sweat and labor should be enjoyed by 
another? As effects follow their cause, 
so it is just and right that the results 
of labor should belong to him who has 
labored. 

With reason, therefore, 
opinions of mankind, little affected by 
the few dissentients who have main- 
tained the opposite view, has found in 
the study of nature, and in the law of 
nature herself, the foundations of the 
division of property, and has consecrated 
by the practice of all ages the principle 
of private ownership, as being pre- 
eminently in conformity with human 
nature, and as conducing in the most 
unmistakable manner to the peace and 
tranquillity of human life. The same 
principle is confirmed and enforced by 
the civil laws—laws which, as long as 
they are just, derive their binding force 
from the law of nature. The authority 
of the Divine Law adds its sanction, 
forbidding us in the gravest terms even 
to covet that which is another’s: “Thou 
shalt not covet thy neighbor’s wife; nor 
his house, nor his field, nor his man- 
servant, nor his maid-servant, nor his 


(Continued on Page 138) 
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Pope Pius XI on 
Small Enterprise 





POPE 


PIUS XI 


XI, 
the 


in his Encyclical, “Re- 
Social Order,” 


Pope Pius 
constructing 
part: 

It 48 
proves, 


said in 
history clearly 

that the change in 
conditions, much that was for- 
done by small bodies can nowa- 


indeed true, as 
owing to 
social 
merly 


days be accomplished only by large cor- f 


porations. Nonetheless, just as it is 
wrong to withdraw from the individual 


and commit to the community at large 


what private enterprise and industry can | 


accomplish, so, too, it is an injustice, a 
grave evil and a disturbance of right 
order, for a larger and higher organi- 
zation to aggregate to 
can be performed efficiently by 
This is a 
social _ phil- 


unchangeable, 


which 


smaller and lower bodies. 


fundamental principle of 
osophy, unshaken and 
and it retains its full truth today. 
very nature the true aim of all social 
activity help individual 
members of the social body, 
to destroy or absorb them. 
The state should leave to these smaller 
groups the settlement of business of 
minor importance. It will thus carry out 
with greater freedom, power and success 
the tasks belonging to it, because it 
alone can effectively accomplish these, 
directing, watching, stimulating and re- 
straining, as circumstances suggest OF 
necessity demands. Let those in powet, 
therefore, be convinced that the more 
faithfully this principle be followed, an 
a graded hierarchical order exist be- 


should be to 





itself functions | 


Of its § 


but never 


TERETE 





tween the various subsidiary organiza- 
tions, the more excellent will be both 
the authority and the efficiency of the 
social organization as a whole, and the 
happier and more prosperous the con- 
dition of the state. 
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The Albert Studio 
ELDON WALLINGFORD 


The new Social Security amendments 
bring most life insurance salesmen un- 
der Old Age and Survivors insurance 
through an expansion of the definition 
of “employe.” Next year Congress is 
expected to consider broadening the 
scope and extending the coverage of 
the unemployment compensation provi- 
sions of the Social Security Act. In this 
connection, the possibility of including 
life insurance salesmen as covered em- 
ploves probably will be explored. So it 
is none too soon to start thinking about 
whether unemployment compensation 
has anything to offer the life insurance 
salesman. 

At present, the Federal unemployment 
compensation provisions specifically ex- 
clude insurance salesmen who work 
solely on a commission basis. The states 
could go beyond the Federal law and 
extend coverage to them, but actually 
the laws of a majority of the states 
are patterned after the Federal law and 
contain a similar exclusion. In the other 
states, most agents compensated solely 
on a commission basis are excluded by 
court or administrative ruling although 
some have been held to be in covered 
employment as employes. However, if 
the Federal provisions are broadened to 
cover life insurance salesmen, the states 
would have no choice. In effect, they 
would be compelled to cover them also. 


Problem Not Simple 


that life insurance 
could and should have unem- 
ployment compensation coverage, such 
a change in Federal law would be the 
most effective method of accomplishing 
the result. Life insurance salesmen 
would gain nationwide coverage all at 
once, But the problem is not as simple 
as it might seem. 

True, it would be comparatively sim- 
ple to cover life insurance salesmen, so 
far as levying the program’s taxes is 
concerned. All that would be necessary 
to accomplish this would be to parallel 
the language of the OASI provisions 
defining full-time insurance salesmen as 
“employes.” The tax gatherers could 
then start to work. But how about the 
benefits? When is a life insurance sales- 
man unemployed? Under what circum- 
stances would a life insurance agent 
ever seek to qualify for unemployment 


compensation benefits ? 


What Is Basis for Benefits 


Qualification? 


Let us look into these points briefly. 
It is true that in some respects a life 
insurance salesman may properly be 
considered an employe, In most respects, 
however, he is much more like a self- 
employed person. A life insurance agent 
is almost never denied the opportunity 
to bring in business. If, during some 
periods his returns are less than in 
others, this is no more true of the life 
salesman than of the lawyer, doctor, 


If it were clear 


salesmen 
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Unemployment Compensation For 


Life Insurance Salesmen 


By ELtpon WALLINGFORD 


Assistant General Counsel, Life Insurance Association of America 


dentist or other self-employed person. 
In good times and bad, and especially 
in bad times, there is always a company 
ready and eager to give an experienced 
life insurance salesman a chance to pro- 
duce business. 

If an agent has a contract with a 
company, or if he can obtain one with 
reasonable effort, on what basis would 
he qualify for benefits? A life agent 
may work for months yet never sell 
a policy. But is he unemployed during 
that time? Perhaps he is receiving re- 
newal commissions for business pre- 


viously written, Should he and could 
he collect benefits for that period? 
Practice of Some Companies 
We need not be entirely in the dark 
on all this. Some life insurance compa- 
nies have in fact changed their con- 
tracts and practices so as to qualify 
their agents as employes under present 
law and have paid the taxes imposed 
by the law. As a matter of record, what 
has been the extent to which these 
agents have taken advantage of this 
change and collected benefits? While 
figures to answer this question have not 


“Customer Responsibility” 


One of the insurance addresses which 
attracted wide attention this year was 
that delivered by Robert L. Hogg, ex- 
ecutive vice president and general coun- 
sel of American Life Convention, be- 
fore the Life Insurers Conference an- 
nual meeting in Colorado Springs, Colo., 
in which he emphasized “customer re- 
sponsibility.” He said that task No. 1 
for those in the life insurance business 
is to see that every reasonable hazard 
to the person is protected by insurance 
and task No. 2 is to cope with some 
present-day ideas of our social respon- 
sibilities arising from the mere fact that 
the institution of life insurance has con- 
trol over more than $50 billions of 
savings. 

Origin of Major Problems of 
Life Insurance 


Mr. Hogg pointed out that every 
major problem of life insurance stems 
from one or more of three factors. First, 
the American people aggressively seek 
a wider use of the insurance principle, 
especially as to hazards related to the 
person. Second, the American people, 
though better informed than a decade 
ago, as to the operations of the busi- 
ness, are still “under-informed.” Third, 
the American people know little as to 
the place of the business in our econ- 
omy, and its effect upon our economy. 
Conversely, there is lack of knowledge 
of the relation of our economy to the 
business itself. 

In discussing the first of these, Mr. 
Hogg stated “probably there are still 
fields of personal insurance yet to be 
fully covered by the private companies; 
but they are rapidly filling the gaps. If 
they cannot or do not fill the gaps, 
then the Government can probably con- 
sider entering the field.” 

In the matter of health insurance, 
Mr. Hogg pointed out that private com- 
panies are doing a tremendous job and 
still expanding. In 1938, 3.2 million per- 
sons were covered for hospital expense 
by Group insurance and Blue Cross. 
Ten years later, in 1948, 47.2 million 
persons were covered. In the same ten- 
year period the number of persons cov- 
ered for surgical expense by Group 
insurance and Blue Shield increased 
from 100,000 to 24,400,000. Seven and 





of Life Insurance 


ROBERT L. HOGG 


one-half million people in 1948 had 
medical expense coverage by Group 
insurance, Blue Cross or Blue Shield, 
and this means of protection had not 
even existed ten years previously. “With 
this record the Government should not 
get into this field until it has been 
demonstrated that private companies 
cannot fulfill the need,” Mr. Hogg said. 


Definition of Life Insurance 


In pointing out the incorrect use of 
the term “insurance” by Social Security 
enthusiasts, Mr. Hogg said “in life 
insurance, benefits are naturally meas- 
ured in the terms of premiums paid. 
There is a direct relation between the 
two. Benefit payments by the Govern- 
ment are not necessarily measured that 
way. ... Many holders of policies of 
life insurance may draw unfavorable 
comparisons between what the Govern- 
ment does under its so-called insurance 
as compared with the treatment life 
insurance companies must accord to 
policyholders. The ultimate effect 
upon life insurance is adverse in two 





been published, the general impression 
is that unemployment benefit payments 
to life insurance salesmen have been 
negligible. 

All in all, it would seem that benefit 
provisions designed to apply to em- 
ployes would be of little help to life 
insurance salesmen. There is good rea- 
son for this. Unemployment compensa- 
tion was designed originally as an aid 
in correcting an industrial employment 
problem by providing temporary bene- 
fits for those who lost their jobs through 
no fault of their own, The program was 
not geared to help the self-employed, 
nor those having the attributes of the 
self-employed such as life insurance 
salesmen. Those who fall within this 
classification can always work. Their 
problem, if they have one, is the failure 
to earn enough upon which to live. 


In this connection, it must be recog- 
nized that there are some _ so-called 
social planners who advocate a program 
which would provide benefits for the 
self-employed. Their idea would be to 
provide benefits for those whose income 
falls below a prescribed minimum level, 
in other words, a guaranteed income. 
It is quite evident that such a program 
would have serious, and in the opinion 
of many very dangerous, social and 
economic implications, 

If a plan is some day devised to pro- 
vide the equivalent of unemployment 
benefits for the self-employed, and that 
possibility seems to be quite remote, 
life insurance salesmen naturally would 
be included in it. In the meantime, it 
appears likely that the life insurance 
salesman, particularly the career agent, 
will conclude, if indeed he has not al- 
ready done so, that there is little if 
anything in the unemployment com- 
pensation program which would be of 
value to him. 





respects. One, it may stimulate a feel- 
ing that private insurance does not deal 
equitably with its policyholders and 
thus affect public confidence in the 
business. Two, it may stimulate de- 
mands for the further extension of the 
Government into the suggestible type 
of benefit on the theory that it more 
nearly furnishes the desired protection.” 

Mr. Hogg further pointed out that 
the national service life insurance pic- 
ture was faulty in that the Government 
had with great fanfare announced a 
return by way of dividends of approx- 
imately 80% of all premiums paid _ be- 
fore a certain date on i 

With respect to the second factor— 
the public’s lack of knowledge of the 
operation of the insurance business as 
a cause of business problems, Mr. Hogg 
complimented the work of the Institute 
of Life Insurance which was formed ten 
years ago and which has made spectacu- 
lar progress in improving public opinion. 


Relationship to Nation’s Economy 


With respect to the third factor—the 
relationship of our business to the na- 
tional economy and its relationship to 
us—Mr. Hogg emphasized that we do 
have a problem here because the na- 
tional economy affects the welfare of 
each policyholder and our business in 
turn affects the national economy. Al- 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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Protection for the American Way of Life 


What the people of America do with their money New England Mutual, its seventy-eight general 
is of vital importance, especially during periods of agencies and its 1,000 career agents serving nearly a 
economic tension and war. If they invest it wisely, half million policyholders throughout the nation are 
they can help to prevent financial chaos that would be all contributing substantially to the daily unfolding of 
so dangerous to a country under adverse economic or that saga which we call American Life Insurance. 


wartime conditions. If they spend it loosely, any 


temporary situation of stress may be worsened con- With a background of thirty-five years association 


with the Company, I feel that I am speaking for the 
entire field force in citing the excellent administrative 


siderably. 


The life underwriters of America in association with record of the Company. During the past twenty years, 
the more than 600 life insurance companies in the which included the worst depression and most devas- 
United States, are doing a magnificent job assisting tating war in the nation’s history, New England 
more than eighty million Americans to invest in more Mutual’s insurance in force has more than doubled, 
secure futures for themselves, their families and their surplus funds have more than tripled, and assets 
country through the medium of regular premium pay- have quadrupled. 
ments. Since these funds are promptly channeled back 
into our country’s industrial and productive resources, 
America becomes an increasingly better place in which 


Our own agency, with more than $100 million of 
insurance in force, is proud of its part in adding to 
the great flow of “savings” dollars each year .°. . 
helping to protect the families of America individually 
and the American way of life as a whole. 


to work and to live. 


$200 billions insurance in force in America today is 
proof positive that insureds place great confidence in ; 
the high ideals of trusteeship that motivate manage- 
ment at our Home Offices. 


H. ARTHUR SCHMIDT 


GENERAL AGENT 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON 


217 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 
WOrth 4-3800 


Assistants to General Agent 


ROGER W. SCHMIDT ROBERT B. HOLMES 
J. ARCH WILLIAMS ARTHUR M. SATHER 
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JAMES B, HALLETT 


“Much can be said on both sides” 
—Sir Roger de Coverley Papers 

These comments are directed, not to 
what constitutes “unauthorized practice 
of law,” but more to the technique 
whereby life underwriters can avoid 
that shadowy pitfall and a sticky, trou- 
blesome problem. However, the impres- 
sion should not be gained that there 
is a constant stream of complaints by 
lawyers against life underwriters and 
innumerable court decisions on the sub- 
ject; the reverse is a truer picture. 

Paradoxically, the very forces which 
the underwriter strives to develop in 
himself, forces which others encourage 
in him, are those that propel him nearer 
to the edge of the pitfall. Those forces 
are his own personal development in 
his chosen career—his increasing sales 
ability, his maturing experience and his 
ever more remunerative perception of 
what life insurance can do for human 
values beyond its pure economic help in 
time of stress. His foot is not the only 
one which may spring the trap; others 
who serve the same client are not im- 
mune. They include accountants, trust 
officers, and even those individuals with 
law degrees who have left strict law 
practice for work in allied fields. 
Difficult to Define 

“Unauthorized practice of law” can- 
not be specifically defined. This is un- 
fortunate, but inevitable and _ under- 
standable under our common law pro- 
cedures. Of course, it is obvious that 
an unlicensed layman cannot hold him- 


“Practice of Law” 


self out as a lawyer responsible for 
legal opinions, He cannot draft the 
wills, trusts, business agreements, con- 


tracts, etc., which are such a necessary 
adjunct to the recording and enforce- 
ment of personal wishes or obligations. 
Since this is an obvious point, it is 
seldom violated, and least of all by the 
full-time trained career underwriter. On 
the other side, it is well recognized by 
Bar associations and the courts that a 
man cannot be simultaneously a_ prac- 
ticing lawyer, forbidden to solicit busi- 
ness, and a life underwriter who must 
solicit. In other words, he must “fish 
or cut bait.” 

It is in the nether regions of “estate 
planning” that specific definition of 
what constitutes “unauthorized practice 
of law” fails; and opinion varies. This 
opinion varies from state to state, from 
lawyer to lawyer, and from fact situ- 
ation to fact situation. It is to these 
nether regions, however, that the better 
trained, more experienced, and more 
sifted life underwriter invariably leads 





Practising Law 
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COOPERATIVE RELATIONS BETWEEN 
AGENTS AND LAWYERS 


By James B. HALLetr 


General Counsel, National Association of Life Underwriters 


his prosperous client if he is best to 
serve him. 

Approximations of what constitutes 
“unauthorized practice of law’ have 
been ably and carefully made by others. 
Since this discussion is of the technique 
of avoidance of that problem, only its 
broad outlines need be filled in here, 
with some reference also to the under- 
standable and completely human _ reac- 
tions of the groups involved. 

Intensive Acceleration of 
“Estate Planning” 

The past kinetic years of increased 
income, estate, and gift taxation have 
tremendously accelerated “estate plan- 
ning,” “investment counseling,” and the 
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need for more than just a bowing ac- 
quaintance with the labyrinths of the 
Internal Revenue Code. The position of 
life insurance as a solution to many of 
these ills has similarly been spotlighted. 
As far as the life underwriter is con- 
cerned, the changes in company train- 
ing; the designation of Chartered Life 
Underwriter; the development of the 
Life Underwriter Training Council; the 
coverage in the trade press; and the 
flowering of the loose-leaf services, re- 
veal the increase of technical complexi- 
ties which must be mastered over and 
above sheer sales ability. 

The life underwriter is, however, not 
the only one who has rushed to fill 
the breach, even though he may _ pos- 
sibly have led the spearhead. Others 
who are neither life underwriters, nor 
lawyers, nor accountants, nor trust of- 
ficers have also moved into the field. 

Traditionally, it was the lawyer and 
the lawyer alone who wrestled with his 
client’s problem of what to do with the 
client’s property after his death, It was 


the lawyer who tried to incorporate in 


enduring instruments the client’s dreams 
of how his property and the individuals 
to whom it was bequeathed might have 
their best fulfillment. Taxation was not 
then always in the back of every law- 
yer’s mind. 

When life underwriters, accountants, 
trust officers, and others rushed in to 
fill the breach made by the revolution- 
ary tax changes, lawyers rushed in too, 





However, they appeared as individuals 
specializing in the problem. Lawyers 
generally did not enter as a group as 
did the others. Some of these other 
groups have, although quite sincerely, 
gone far beyond the borders of their 
own professions in their zeal to serve 
their clients. 

Reaction of Bar Associations and 

Individual Lawyers 

The reaction of the Bar associations 
and individual lawyers to the presence 
of these new groups in a field which 
had traditionally been occupied only by 
lawyers (whether or not mere presence 
constituted “unauthorized practice of 
law”) may be summarized in this way: 

Lawyers are examined and _ licensed 
by the state and approved through 
Character Committees generally ap- 
pointed and supervised by the courts. 
To be eligible for examination, they 
must have completed extensive training 
and long schooling on a variety of sub- 
jects. They cannot advertise, and their 
communications with their clients are 
privileged. The purpose of these restric- 
tions and the standards is the protec- 
tion of the public. A lawyer’s prepara- 
tory training is not designed for spe- 
cialization. This usually comes later. 
The preparatory training is to furnish 
comprehension of basic legal concepts, 
legal processes, and their interrelation. 
Other professions, for the same reasons 
of public protection, have standards of 


schooling, examination, and _ licensing 
which in some cases are almost iden- 
tical. The field of medicine is an ex- 
ample. 


The Individual Layman 


Most lawyers will readily admit that 
from the individual laymen they en- 
counter in their practice, one may know 
more tax law; another, more labor law; 
another, more of the law of a particular 
business than the lawyer himself, How- 
ever, in general (and the lawyers will 
grant many exceptions) these individual 
laymen are not grounded in the other 
fields of law which are applicable and 
particularly in the interrelation of these 
fields. Also, lawyers have seen individual 
life underwriters who, through actual 
knowledge of the law in all its pertinent 
branches, in experience and in training, 
can do an equal or better job of “estate 
planning” than the lawyer himself. 
Those individuals, they say, lack noth- 
ing but a law degree and a license to 
practice. 

For each of these rare individuals, 
however, they say that there are count- 
less laymen rushing into the field, not 
responsible to a court, not grounded in 
all the interrelated fields, whose advice 
to clients results in unwise decisions. 
The decisions become irrevocable and 
harmful upon the client’s death. Thus, 
the public must be protected against 
these unlicensed individuals even if it 
means denial of certain activities to 
unlicensed laymen who are, in fact, per- 
fectly competent to perform the func- 
tions. These individuals, the lawyers 
point out, have an equal privilege of 
qualifying themselves for admittance to 
the Bar. 

It will be obvious to the reader that 
the majority of life underwriter-lawyer- 





trust officer-accountant relations are co- 
operative, mutually remunerative, and 
respectful of the prerogatives and dig- 
nity of each field, while jointly furnish- 
ing their special skills to the mutual 
client, Millions of death claims are paid 
for each one that goes to court; millions 
of legal disputes are settled or adjusted 
without litigation. The problem we are 
discussing here is avoidance of the one 
that might go to litigation. 

Position and Attitude of the Agent 

The life underwriter, quite naturally 
and quite correctly, approaches the 
problem with a completely different 
viewpoint. His income is from life in- 
surance commissions, not fees; he has 
no desire to practice law; as a salesman 
he can and must advertise and _ solicit 
business. It is generally he — not the 
lawyer, not the trust officer, not the 
accountant—who has to sell the original 
idea of “estate planning” itself. He has 
been described as “the scout for the 
estate planning army” whether he men- 
tions life insurance immediately or later. 
It is ‘he that must get the prospect 
thinking about future plans. The man- 
ner by which he accomplishes this mo- 
tivation, whether through fear, doubt, 
logic or a combination of methods, is 
dependent upon his own sales ability. 
It is he who must generally marshal 
all of the facts—from “family tree” to 
the last asset and liability—to ascertain 
the need for life insurance and how life 
insurance best will fit into the client's 
overall picture. 

In marshaling such facts, he will 
often get deeper into the client’s dreams 
and hopes and the details of property 
than will either the lawyer, trust of- 
ficer, or accountant. Experience has 
shown, and it is not surprising, that 
he, the life underwriter, is generally the 
first ever to marshal the facts and start 
“an estate planning case.” 

In developing those facts with the 
underlying motive to fit life insurance 
into the pattern he must also ferret out 
and discuss items of general property— 
real estate, securities, stocks, mortgages, 
etc. The life underwriter is an expert 
on life insurance, and he can continue 
his discussion of that phase of the 
client’s estate into whatever detail it 
requires. Moreover, regarding general 
property, there is nothing to prevent 
his having an opinion—a personal opin- 
ion—as to what will ensue if the client 
makes such and such a decision. The 
life underwriter is not holding himself 
out as an attorney, is not asking the 
client to rely on his opinion. It has 
long been clear to the client that the 
overall estate plan must be cleared with 
the client’s attorney, accountant, trust 
officer, each to his own sphere. 

The Clients Lawyer 

It is not “unauthorized practice of 
law” for a life underwriter: to know 
and talk about, for example, the marital 
deduction, or rules of descent and de- 
vise. Any citizen can express those 
opinions when he is sure that he is not 
looked upon as a lawyer and that those 
opinions will not be relied upon to the 
client’s benefit or detriment. The mis- 


(Continued on Page 156) 
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C co- ie en 

and It is self-evident that a life insurance 
dig- agent must constantly give legal advice 
nish- in dealing with his clients. It would be 
utual — jmpossible for him to act as a protes- 
paid [§ sjonal producer of insurance unless he 
lions went far beyond the mere quoting ot 
sted § rates and policy provisions. The subject 
are [| js particularly involved because there 
one is no specific answer to the question 

of whether or not life insurance agents 

nt do practice law. It all depends on the 
ally point of view, and, lest I inject my 
pr own point of view too forcibly, I shall 
ps try to make my observations as objec- 
py tive as possible. 

has Selling Insurance Is a Profession 
nan In the first place, we must realize 
icit that the selling of life insurance is be- 
the coming more and more recognized as 
the pe a profession, This is true regardless of 
nal ' whether or not the agent holds the 
has F designation of Chartered Life Under- 
the writer. The agent was given formal 
en recognition as a professional man about 
ler. — 5 years ago by the New York County 
ect | Lawyers Association when the first 
in- ff agreement was drawn between that 
10- fF association and the Life Underwriters 
bt, | Association of the City of New York. 
IS The companies and the general agents, 
ly. ff in their training courses, are stressing 
al | the professional point of view, particu- 
to | larly in the field of advanced under- 
HN | writing where agents are forced to 
fe Of tread into the field of law. There are 
(sf considerations and conclusions on the 
: part of attorneys and underwriters, in 
ill dealing with their clients that, of neces- 
ns sity, must overlap. This is quite natural, 
ty | because a basic knowledge of the law 
co @ is desirable and advantageous in many 
—aS | professions other than that of life 
4 underwriting. 

i The Law Enters Into All 

i Constructive Activities 

e | As an illustration, an architect must 
e f know sufficient of the law connected 
it & with his profession to be certain that 
=P he does not violate it in any manner. 
ae The law regulates material to be used, 
t | height of the building, space to be occu- 
e E pied, type of plumbing, and many other 
e &F matters that must be thoroughly under- 
t | stood by the architect before he can do 
ee a competent job for his client. Likewise, 
t § the insurance agent should know suffi- 
ae cient of the law to make certain that 
F his recommendations are not contrary 
a to the law relative to the subject he is 
we discussing, In fact, there is of necessity 
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a legal angle in all constructive activi- 
ties in this country. 

The insurance agent would lack quali- 
fications if he attempted to discuss the 
subject of business insurance without 
knowing something of the laws relating 
to partnerships and close corporations. 
When he is ready to make a specific 
Proposal, he should be aware of the tax 
advantages and disadvantages regarding 
ownership of the insurance by the indi- 
viduals, which considerations are deter- 
mined by a knowledge of the tax law 
and decisions of the courts. These con- 
Siderations are, undoubtedly, of a legal 
nature, though not, per se, the practice 
of law, because the legal advice was 
imcidental to a proper understanding of 


By Davip B. FLUEGELMAN 
Krueger & Davidson Agency 


the subject, and a contemplated subse- 
quent sale. The question is not whether 
law was practiced but rather whether 
the legal advice was incidental to the 
consummation of the sale. The life un- 
derwriter giving the advice, must be 
qualified and competent in the presen- 


tation of his conclusions. 


That Indefinite Boundary Line 


Furthermore, there is no definite bound- 
ary line between prudent advice and legal 
advice, and each case is to be considered 
with regard to the intention behind the 
giving of advice. I am amused at the 
classic example of my friend, Albert 
Hirst, who says that, if you tell someone 
he should not murder his wife you are, 
in the strict sense, giving legal advice, 
particularly if you tell him it ts a crime 
to commit murder, Although this example 
is amusing, it perfectly illustrates the 
perplexity in the mind of the insurance 
producer when he is ready to make a 
presentation. 

There is a further complexity in view 


of the rapid strides made in the field 


‘Views of Insurance Business G 


INDEFINITE LINE BETWEEN LEGAL 
AND APPROPRIATE ADVICE 


Northwestern Mutual Life, New York City 


of estate planning, There is, at present, 
no recognized profession known as 
estate planning, although it has been 
termed “our youngest profession.” Many 
capable and competent men, engage in 
estate planning in a truly professional 
manner and give valuable advice to their 
clients, based on the knowledge of the 
facts and practical experience in the 
field. Are these men practicing law? It 
all depends on the circumstances sur- 
rounding the case. 


Check With Lawyers and Get 


Confirmation 


It is my opinion that where a life in- 
surance salesman discusses legal prob- 
lems in connection with a proposal to 
sell life insurance, there seldom will be 
a complaint on the part of any attorney. 
It is recognized that, incidental to the 
sale of insurance, it is mecessary to 
acquaint the client with all the facts 
surrounding his situation, and many of 
these facts are of a legal nature. 
Naturally, it would be well for the sales- 
man to suggest that any legal matters 
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DAVID B. FLUEGELMAN 


presented should be checked and con- 
firmed by the client’s attorney but it is, 
nevertheless, proper to present these 
legal facts if they are incident to the 
sale. For example, there is nothing 
wrong in telling a client that he should 
have a will drawn or a will changed. 
However, if the insurance agent goes 
one step further and states that the 
will should be changed in certain par- 
ticulars, and outlines these particulars in 
such great detail that he is in effect 
writing a new will for the client, then he 
is certainly guilty of practicing law. 
Likewise, in the field of business insur- 
ance, it is perfectly proper to suggest 
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to a man that he should have a buy 
and sell agreement and even indicates 
some of the things that should be in 


the agreement. But if the agent actually 
prepares an outline of the agreement in 
such detail that he is practically writing 


the agreement for the client, then he 

is guilty of practicing law. 

What About the Lawyer's Insurance 
Advice? 


Parenthetically, it should be noted that 
the guilt is not always on the f 
the life insurance man. Frequently, the 
lawyer who complains about the life un- 
derwriter giving legal advice to the client 
does not hesitate to give insurance ad- 
same client 











vice to the although the 
lawyer has never been licensed as an 
agent. We have all suffered the sad ex- 
perience of extending a proposal to a 
client which was then reviewed by his 
attorney, and having the client tell us 


that the lawyer thought the insurance 
should be purchased in a different com- 
pany than the one presented. Whether 
156) 
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Negotiated Pension Plans 
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With Hundreds of Unions, Thousands of Companies, and Millions of 


Employes During Last Two Years Becoming More Conscious of 


This Subject Many Questions Arise Which Are Not Yet Answerable 


It is very difficult to keep up with 
the kaleidoscopic pension picture. Hun- 
dreds of unions, thousands of compa- 
nies, and employes 
during the last two years, become much 
more pension conscious than at any 
other time in history. 

Let us recount some of the reasons 
for this recent emphasis on pensions. In 
the first place, as our economy has 
“matured,” the urbanization of our 
population, the creation of labor-saving 
devices, and the accumulation of capital 
assets, have developed more room for 
and a greater necessity for pensions. 
The establishment of a governmental 
social security system, the passage of 
the Railroad Retirement Act, etc. re- 
sulted in the first wave of pension plans. 
The impulse responsible for the second 
wave of pension plans is traceable to 
World War II (corporate excess profits 
income tax, wage and salary stabiliza- 
tion, etc.). 


millions of have, 


Pensions Become Subject to Collective 
Bargaining 


More recently, during the last couple 
of years, the influences resulting in a 
third wave in the development of pen- 
sion plans have been particularly pro- 
nounced. One of the most important of 
these has been the great interest evi- 
denced by organized labor in pension 
matters. Unquestionably, an important 
milestone was passed when certain legal 
questions were decided. For example, 
there were certain rulings of the NLRB, 
later upheld by the United States Court 
of Appeals (and, at least in one in- 
stance, by the United States Supreme 
Court) to the effect that pensions were 
subject to collective bargaining. As a 
result, in 1949 and the early months of 
1950, organized labor switched its prior 
emphasis from wage adjustments to de- 
mands for pensions and other employe 
welfare benefits. 


Differences between management and 
the unions on the pension and related 
issues developed in certain areas. These 
differences were the cause of prolonged 
and costly strikes in several of the 
largest corporations, notably amongst 
the major companies in the basic steel 
industry and, more recently, at Chrysler 
Corporation in the automotive industry. 


Truman’s Fact-Finding Board 


As a result of the widespread strike 
in the steel industry, President Truman 
appointed a Fact-Finding Board which 
made a necessarily hasty analysis of the 
situation and concluded that pensions 
and other employe benefits should be 
made available in reasonable amounts 
to the hourly employes of that industry. 
In the report, the Board also expressed 


an opinion that pension benefits of 
$100 a month inclusive of the Social 
Security Primary Insurance Benefit 


(P.I.B.) could be provided to employes 
with long periods of service with an 
employer contribution of six cents for 





By James A. HamiLton 
The Wyatt Company, Washington, D. C. 


each hour worked by each employe. 
Although the first settlement of the 
pension issue, made by Bethlehem Steel, 
involved a somewhat different formula, 
it appeared for a time that many settle- 
ments would be made on the basis of a 
formula using a fixed benefit, together 
with a fixed cents-per-hour contribu- 
tion. Both management and labor soon 
appreciated that it is not actuarially 
possible to prognosticate both the 
monthly amount of the emerging pen- 
sion benefits and a constant rate of 
contribution which will be compatible 
over the years. The argument that a 
predetermined rate of contribution ex- 
pressed as so many cents per hour or 
cents per unit of production would not 
provide, year in and year out, predeter- 
mined rates of employe welfare benefits 
under all types of economic conditions 
was clearly demonstrated in the case of 
the United Mine Workers Welfare 
Fund. In this case a rate of contribu- 





James A. Hamilton 


A graduate of Queens University, 
Canada, Mr, Hamilton is a Fellow 
of the Society of Actuaries. He has 
lectured on Actuarial Science at the 
Pennsylvania State College, Actu- 
aries Club of New York and Insur- 
ance Society of New York. Subse- 
quent to reorganizing the actuarial 
study courses of the Metropolitan 
Life he was engaged in actuarial re- 
search work for that company. He 
later entered the Army where he 
was responsible for the approval of 
costs of all forms of employe benefit 
programs of War Department con- 
tractors, and following his release 
from the Army, he has acted as 
consultant to the Government in 
connection with such matters. 


Since becoming a member of the 
Wyatt Company, Mr. Hamilton has 








assisted many employers with the 
establishment and maintenance of 
pension and other employe-welfare 
programs, 





tion (subsequently increased) geared to 
tons of coal produced proved inadequate 
to furnish the welfare benefits promised, 
although it appears that the pension 
element was much less responsible for 
the financial difficulties of the fund than 
were certain of the other benefits, no- 
tably the provisions for health and dis- 
ability benefits. 

Recent Emphasis on Negotiated Plans 


The more recent emphasis on nego- 
tiated plans has been on definite scales 
of pension benefits with the employer 
meeting all the costs. Some unions have 
been much interested in the details and 
modus operandi of the funding arrange- 
ments, while other unions have felt that 
this might well be the sole responsibility 
of the employer. While many industrial 


concerns have established negotiated 
pension plans for their hourly workers, 
they have, in general, been adamant in 


insisting that they maintain complete 
control over the administration of the 
pension funds accumulated under the 
plan, 


The recent amendments to the Social 
Security Act have resulted in changes in 
some of the earlier negotiated pension 


JAMES A. HAMILTON 


plans and, of course, the widespread 
adoption of negotiated plans for hourly 
employes, together with these changes 
in the Social Security Act, have caused 
many companies to give consideration 
to installation or modification of pen- 
sion plans for salaried personnel. 

A brief review of the highlights of 
some of the more important provisions 
in a few of the recently negotiated pen- 
sion plans may be of interest. It is not 
possible within these limits to attempt 
to set out more than some of the high 
spots of these plans nor to give many 
of the important ways in which some 
of the benefits are qualified or subject 
to restriction. 


The Bethlehem Plan 


As more and more pension plan set- 
tlements were made, it became evident 
that a general pattern was not being 
established. Bethlehem Steel settled on 
a plan providing 1% of the average 
monthly compensation for the last 10 
years of employment times the number 
of years of service. This benefit in- 
cluded the Primary Insurance Benefit 
(P.I.B.) of the Social Security Act, with 
the further requirement that the pen- 
sions so determined be not less than 
$100 a month for employes with 25 
years of service at retirement date on 








or after age 65. To be eligible for the 
minimum benefit of $60 per month (in- 


‘ cluding the PIB, under the amended 


Social Security Act termed the PIA), 15 
years of service is required. Although 
widely adopted in the steel industry, 
many variations have been observed; 
for example, Inland Steel offered its 
employes a choice between a Bethlehem 
type plan and a contributory plan, with 
the contributory plan, selected by a 
majority of the employes, providing 
considerably better benefits. Some of 
the smaller steel companies have settled 
on a plan whereby a fixed unit of 
monthly benefit is provided in respect 
of each year of the first (or last) 10 
years of service, one-half of this amount 
for each year in the second 10 years, 
and one-quarter of this amount for 
each year in the third 10 years. 


Ford, Chrysler, General Motors 


Early in 1950 the Ford Motor Co. 
adopted a plan which provided $100 a 
month (including PIA) to employes who 
retire after 30 years of service. Almost 
exactly six months later this plan was 
revised to provide increased pensions up 
to $125 a month. The Chrysler settle- 
ment was somewhat similar to the orig- 
inal Ford plan but required only 25 
years of service in order to obtain the 
$100 pension. General Motors settled on 
a plan which provides a benefit of $1.50 
per month for each year of service to 
employes with 10 or more years of serv- 
ice but with a maximum of 30 credited 
years. It thus avoided one of the short- 
comings of some of the settlements of 
the automotive industry whereunder 
large numbers of employes with a pe- 
riod of service less than that required 
for the full benefit will not be eligible 
for any retirement benefit from the 
plans themselves because of the deduc- 
tion of the amended Social Security 
PIA. For example, an employe with 15 
vears of service would be entitled un- 
der the Chrysler plan to a benefit of 
15/25ths of $100 and less PIA. 

Since PIA will, in most instances, be 
in excess of $60 for these employes, it 
follows that no pension comes from the 
plan. On the other hand, under the 
General Motors formula no “zeros” will 
arise to employes who have satisfied the 
minimum service requirements at re- 
tirement. The Budd Co. settled on a 
plan which provides a benefit entirely 
independent of Social Security, namely, 
$68 a month, to employes with 25 years 
at retirement (with pro rata adjustment 
for service at retirement between 10 and 
25 years). 


‘ 


Question of Retirement 


The pension settlements generally 
permit reduced benefits upon early re- 
tirement (the Bethlehem Steel type of 
plan is a notable exception) usually with 
an age and service requirement. Al- 
though retirement is generally permitted 
at age 65 with “full benefit for full 


(Continued on Page 148) 
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Meeting Growing Insistence of 


Common Man for Financial Security 


By EpMunp B. WHITTAKER 


Over the last decade or so, one of 
the most significant social phenomena 
we have witnessed has been the grow- 
ing insistence of the common man for 
financial security. Whether this was an 
evolutionary process cr the direct re- 
sult of such economic upheavals as the 
depression of the early 30's is of little 


moment. The important fact is that 
this demand, this insistence, has be- 
come increasingly articulate and = in- 


creasingly widespread and that it has 
not been confined to any one segment 
of our economy or to one class of peo- 
ple. White collar workers as well as 
labor, the middle income brackets as 
well as the lower, all have indicated a 
deep concern with the attainment of 
economic security. 

It is a tribute to our democratic way 
of life that this desire of our people 
should have been recognized and acted 
upon, There is justification for great 
pride in the fact that the life insurance 
industry through the development of 
Group insurance has been the instru- 
mentality through which these wants 
and desires should have been satisfied. 

Part Played by Insurance Industry 

To just what extent has the life in- 
surance industry made it possible for 
the common man to provide for his own 
economic security ? 

At the close of 1949 American work- 


ers possessed an aggregate estate of 
almost $40 billion through Group life 
policies. Furthermore, there was an 


additional $13 billion in force and pay- 
able in the event of accidental death 
or dismemberment. 

While this $53 billion (equal to more 
than $350 for every man, woman and 
child in the U. S.) is an impressive 
total, it was only the beginning. There 
was in force in Group welfare programs 
more than $250 million in weekly in- 
demnity coverage under which the in- 


sured workers would receive weekly 
payments during periods of disability 
resulting from sickness or accident. 
Parenthetically, four states, Rhode 


Island, California, New Jersey and New 
York, have enacted compulsory disabil- 
ity benefit laws, Since the New York 
law became effective only in mid-1950, 
it can be presumed that the national 
total is now considerably higher than 
it was at the end of 1949. 

Still another answer to the cry for 
security has been provided by the 
leadership of the life insurance industry 
in providing Group hospitalization, sur- 
gical expense and medical expense 
insurance. At the close of last year 
Group welfare programs, written by in- 
surance companies, provided hospitaliza- 
tion insurance to 17% million people 
while 15% million workers and _ their 
dependents were covered by Group sur- 
gical expense insurance and medical 
expense coverage stood at a new high. 
These figures are exclusive of addi- 
tional millions who are protected by 
the Blue Cross, individual insurance, ete. 


What Employers Want 
It seems obvious that the growth of 


Vice President in Charge of Group Insurance Department 
Prudential Insurance Co. of America 





EDMUND B. WHITTAKER 


has 
socialized 
medicine through Government interven- 
tion 1s not necessary. 

Among employers there is a growing 


insurance 
that 


casualty 
the 


this type of 


demonstrated fact 


acceptance of the fact that a compre- 
hensive Group welfare program should 
provide protection not only against un- 
timely death and the day-to-day hazards 
arising from sickness or disability but 
some provision for the worker’s old age. 
Many of the welfare programs today 
provide for Group Annuity life income 
benefits to retired workers. 

From both the standpoint of business 
and sociology the method by which the 
cost of these Group benefits is met has 
been established on a sound basis. Em- 
ploye participation generally is stabilized 
and keyed to the means of the working 
majority—the lower and middle income 
groups of our economy. The additional 
cost—and this may mean the entire cost 


of certain specified benefits—is borne 
by the employer who has come to 
realize that this expense represents 


good business practice and an invest- 
ment which pays dividends. 


Views of a Large Corporation Executive 

“Through years of experience we 
have learned that Group insurance ac- 
complishes certain aims and that certain 
benefits accrue to the company,” the 
executive of one large corporation says. 
“Although these benefits cannot be ac- 
curately measured in dollars and cents, 
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we believe their value far exceeds their 


cost.” 


Going more into detail he cites five 
specific benefits resulting from Group 
welfare programs. They are, in his 
words: 


“Group insurance plans aid in attracting 
employment and aid in keeping the em- 
ployer competitive in hiring experienced 
and efficient help; 

“Group insurance lifts a financial hazard 
from the employe and therefore tends to 
stabilize wages; 

“Group insurance relieves the employe 
of certain financial worries and therefore 
tends to make him a more productive 
worker ; 


Concentrate On Today 


By Harry H. Peirce 
Vice President, Massachusetts Mutual 


The great physician and scientist, Dr. 
William Osler, once said: “To live in 
the past or to live in the future is just 
as dangerous psychologically as to dope 
our system with narcotics.” 

We do not have to solve tomorrow’s 
problems today. All that we need to do 
is to solve today’s problems today. We 
must train ourselves to live in day- 
light compartments. Then, we will be 
able to release for the day’s job as 
much power and so much energy that 
eventually we will win. The man who 
for the eight-hour day is interested in 


one thing, and one thing only—victory 
—usually wins it. 

No man buys all of 
of failure at any one time. Life does 
business on the instalment plan. Each 
day we buy either a little success or a 
little failure. Then, at the end of 
life, we find ourselves physically, men- 
tally and spiritually solvent, or we find 
ourselves hopelessly bankrupt. 

(Editor’s Note: These comments by 
Mr. Peirce were published in the 
Massachusetts Mutual’s agency paper, 
The Radiator.) 


success or all 


“Group insurance tends to improve the 
health of employes and to reduce absences 
by providing tmmediate hospitalization, 
surgery, medical care and diagnosis with- 
out involving ability to pay and, 

“Group insurance tends to relieve the 
company of public criticism where families 
might have been left destitute were it not 
for insurance.” 

Impact on National Economy 

Aside from the benefits accruing to 
the business man and his individual em- 
ploye, Group insurance has a definite 
impact on the national economy. Death 
benefits, by providing funds for burial 
expenses and to help a family through 
the period of readjustment, mean that 
the family will not be dependent upon 
public assistance, Group accident and 
sickness insurance, providing for a con- 
tinuation of income even when a worker 
is disabled, provides a similar cushion 
by eliminating or reducing the need for 
charity. Hospital, surgical and medical 
expense insurance make certain that the 
worker will have the care and treat- 
ment he requires if he be stricken and 
that he will be able to return to pro- 
ductive employment much more quickly 
than he would were he uninsured and 
tried to cut down on the costs of his 
illness. 

Still another contribution Group in- 
surance makes to the national economy 
is found in the operation of Group 
Creditor insurance, a sort of by-product 
of Group Life insurance. Group Cred- 
itor insurance represents Group life 
policies issued to banks and finance 
companies and covering the lives of 
those who have borrowed small sums 
for the installment purchase of automo- 
biles, household appliances, etc. With- 
out this specific protection the death 
of a time-purchaser frequently has 
meant that the article he was buying 
has been repossessed by the seller with 
a resultant loss to our economy as a 
whole. Protected by a Group Creditor 
Life insurance policy, however, the wife 
or beneficiary of the insured is relieved 
of any further obligation to meet the 
time payments and thus he or she— 
instead of the sheriff—inherits the auto- 
mobile, washing machine or what-not 
The seller of the article receives the 
balance of the purchase price from the 
insurance company which has issued the 
policy. 

Breadth of Protection 

No matter from what angle one views 
Group insurance, it is beneficent. It 
protects the individual and gives him 
security; it protects our national econ- 
omy and standard of living by relieving 
it of part of the strain imposed when 
even one productive man or woman is 
incapacitated or dies. But perhaps the 
most important effect is the strength 
of character it fosters. Through making 
individual security something to which 
every worker contributes through his 
own efforts, he adds to his own sense 
of human dignity and is saved from 
the despotism of totalitarianism where 
all such benefits are the largesse of the 
Government. 
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Pensions and social insurances are 
a dynamic issue in collective bargaining. 
Because an employer must discuss any 
proposed plan with his unions before 
an installation or the revision and 
amendment of an_ existing one, he 
should be adequately prepared for such 
conferences, 

In negotiating with unions the follow- 
ing points should be kept in mind: 


1. Adequate Preparation 


There is no substitute for hard work 
and thorough preparation in this field. 
The unions generally will enter collec- 
tive bargaining thoroughly prepared. 
Their Social Security departments have 


been hard at work educating labor rep- 
resentatives on pensions and social in- 
surances. 

The union will know what it wants 
and why it wants it, and what it and 
other unions have been able to obtain 
in collective bargaining in the same in- 
dustry and other industries. The em- 
ployer must likewise know what he 
wants, why he wants it and how his 


views and purposes compare with what 
has resulted from collective bargaining, 
primarily in his own industry and local- 
ity, and secondarily elsewhere and in 
other industries. 
2. Independent Consultant 

The employer should, as his first step, 
call in an independent consultant who 
knows the field thoroughly and has had 
experience with plans evolved in collec- 
tive bargaining, preferably with the 
same unions with which the employer 
is dealing. In any event, the consultant 
must be thoroughly conversant with 
what has been developed as a result of 
collective bargaining with that union 
and in the particular industry and local- 
ity of the employer, 
3. Costs 

The employer must know, 
and collectively, the cost, in dollar 
amounts and in cents-per-hour, of each 
and all of the benefits that make up 
his employe benefit program, including 
present as well as proposed benefits. 
Let us assume that the union is de- 
manding that the employer contribute 
10¢ an hour for pensions and social in- 
surances, and is making similar de- 
mands of other companies in the same 
industry. Employer A may now be con- 
tributing 2¢ an hour for social insur- 
ances and nothing for pensions. Em- 
ployer B may be paying 6¢, composed 
of 5¢ an hour for pensions and l¢ an 
hour for social insurances. Employer C 
may be contributing a total of 9¢, made 
up of 4¢ an hour for pensions and 5¢ 
an hour for social insurances. 
Obviously, each of these employers 
should approach the problem differently 
in discussions with the unions. Em- 
ployer A, who is now spending 2¢ an 
hour, may have to add up to 8¢ an hour 
currently to his present scetitelions 
in order to finish up with a total pro- 
gram that would approach the union’s 
10¢ per hour demand, By contrast, 
Employer B, now paying a total of 6¢ 
per hour, may need to provide new 
benefits costing up to 4¢ per hour. 
Finally, Employer C, now contributing 
9¢ per hour, may have to increase his 
very little, perhaps l¢ per hour, 
in order to total 10¢ per hour. 


separately 


costs 
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and Social Insurances 


Collective Bargaining on Pensions 


By Meyer M. GotpsTEIN 
Executive Director, Pension Planning Co., New York City 


The point is that the employer should 
attempt to take full credit for what he 
has been spending for employe benefits 
as compared to a competitor who has 
not been spending such sums. Naturally, 
the unions will try to super -impose new, 
additional sums independent of what an 
employer is now appropriating for em- 
ploye benefits. This is where negotiators 
must be well prepared so that the em- 
ployer’s legitimate and sound views may 
prevail. 

It is assumed that in all three cases 
the employers are competitive and com- 
parable in their other areas of wages 
hours and working conditions. If not, 
it would be natural that there would be 
an opportunity for negotiations on com- 
parative pensions and _ social 
insurances versus wages and other is- 
sues, 


costs of 


4. Combined Pensions and 
Social Insurances 


It may further be noted that the em- 
ployer should not attempt to negotiate 
pensions alone or social insurance bene- 
fits alone, if, in the aggregate, the em- 
ployer is now spending sums which are 
adequate. 

For example, Company D may be con- 
tributing 6¢, composed of 5¢ per hour 
for pensions and l¢ per hour for social 
insurances, while Company E may be 
paying 6¢ also, but composed of 1¢ per 
hour for pensions and 5¢ per hour for 
social insurances. If the union demanded 
that Company E match Company D by 
adding an additional 4¢ per hour for 
pensions, then the total cost to Com- 
pany E would be 10¢ per hour. This 
would be out of line with Company D 
that was contributing an aggregate of 
6¢ per hour. 

Thus, Company E would then be 
placing itself at a disadvantage if it 
agreed to bargain on pensions alone. It 


should insist on taking credit for its 

full cost of pensions and social insur- 

ances. 

5. Contributory Versus 
Non-Contributory 


Similarly on the question of employe 
contributions, we may have this situ- 
ation, Company F’s employes may be 
contributing to pensions and not to so- 
cial insurances, whereas Company G’s 
employes may be reversing the process 
and contributing to social insurances 
and not to pensions. Thus it is not 
merely a question of employe contribu- 
tions to one part of the complete pro- 
gram but rather how does the com- 
pany’s program as a whole compare to 
the industry generally, taking pensions 
and social insurances together. 

In other words, in the same industry 
and dealing with the same union, some 
companies may be contributing large 
amounts to pensions and small amounts 
to social insurances whereas others may 
be contributing small amounts to pen- 
sions and high amounts to social insur- 
ances. 

Furthermore, the non-contributory pen- 
sion plan is not necessarily the pattern 
even though such unions as the Auto- 
mobile Workers, CIO, and the Steel- 
workers have stressed the “employer- 
pay-all” demand. The Textile Workers 
(CIO), for example, has negotiated con- 
tributory plans with Johnson & John- 





son, and the American Viscose Corpo- 
ration. The Westinghouse Air Brake 
Company has negotiated a contributory 
pension plan with the United Electrical 
& Radio Workers (Independent). Even 





MEYER M. 


GOLDSTEIN 


the Steelworkers Union permitted the 
Inland Steel Workers to elect to con- 
tinue to participate in the company’s 
previous contributory pension plan in- 
tead of the union-inspired non-con- 
tributory plan, (About 70% of union 
members at the main plant elected the 
contributory plan.) 

“Social insurances,” moreover (Group 
life, sickness and accident, hospitaliza- 
tion and surgical benefits), have been 
negotiated broadly on a _ contributory 
basis, even where pension plans have 
been non-contributory (Ford, Chrysler, 
General Motors, Bethlehem, etc.). 


6. Actuarial Assumptions 


Upon the actuarial assumptions used 
will depend the first year cost estimates. 
For example, if it is assumed that the 
pension fund will earn 3% interest in- 
stead of 2%4% interest, this makes a 
material difference in the estimated first 
year cost of the plan. Similarly, cost 
estimates depend on actuarial assump- 
tions for mortality, employe turnover, 
salary scales, rates of retirement, etc. 

Unions, as a matter of course, will 
push hard for high benefits. It is up 
to the employer to watch to see 
whether the actuarial assumptions used 
by the union’s actuary are conservative 
enough. If he doesn’t, he may be enter- 
ing into a commitment without an ade- 
quate understanding of the likely costs 
in the future. Obviously the employer 
must be represented by an actuarial 
consultant who can cope with these 
aspects in any discussions with the 
union’s actuary. 


7. The Ultimate Cost 


The employer must be able to esti- 
mate his ultimate pension costs for 
future years. It is not enough to know 
only the first year’s costs. This is funda- 
mental to any long-term undertaking 
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upon which the employer may enter, 


8. Methods of Funding 


The big unions have gone beyond 
just asking for bigger and better bene- 
fits, Frequently funding questions enter 
into the discussions. While management 
should insist that this phase of pension 
planning be left exclusively to the em- 
ployer, a definite decision must be made 
as to whether the pension plan should 


be trusteed or insured, or both. If in- 
sured, it is necessary to know what 
type of insured plan should be used, 


the orthodox deferred Group 
the deposit administration 
Group annuity, or other insurance ve- 
hicles. Each funding method has ad- 
vantages and disadvantages. 

It is important too for management 
to know what methods of funding the 
union in question prefers — and how 
strongly. But the right to make the 
final decision on funding methods should 
be reserved for management. 

It should be noted, for instance, that 
in its trusteed plan Chrysler has re- 
tained “the sole right to select and con- 
tract with the corporate trustee and to 
determine the form and terms of the 


namely, 
annuity, or 


trust agreement with the _ trustee.” 
Chrysler has also reserved the right 
to insure the program, in whole or 
in part. 


9. Amount of Funding 


Of course a prime question is whether 
the pension plan is to be funded at all 
or merely to be a “pay-as-you-go” plan. 
The unions’ views are generally for a 
funded set-up. 

Also, is the funding to be merely for 
those who are to retire from year to 
year, such as in the Bethlehem Steel 
Plan (Steelworkers Union, CIO), or is 
the funding to be for those who are 
to retire during the first five years of 
the union agreement, such as in the 
cases of Jones & Laughlin and Republic 
Steel (both Steelworkers Union, CIO)? 
Another question that the employer 
must decide is whether the funding 1s 
to be for all of the active as well as 
the retired employes such as in_ the 
Ford and Chrysler Plans (both United 
Auto Workers, CIO). 


10. Funding for Past Service 


The employer should know whether 
he wants the accrued liability for past 
service merely to be serviced by paying 
the interest on it, or is it to be liqui- 
dated over a period of years, such as 
10, 20, 30 (Ford and Chrysler) or 40 


years. 
11. Compulsory Retirement Age 


This is a vital issue in collective bar- 
gaining and the employer should realize 
that just because he has a pension plan 
with a normal retirement date, it doesn’t 
mean necessarily that he can impose 
compulsory retirement at the normal 
retirement date when his employes are 
covered by union contracts. providing 
seniority rights. Consequently, it is not 
enough to merely provide a_ normal 
retirement date in the plan; the exact 
provisions governing compulsory retire- 
ment should be spelled out in the union 
agreement. Ford, Chrysler and General 
Motors have set compulsory retirement 


(Continued on Page 152) 
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The Pension Service Of The Insurance Co.) 


Pension funding involves, as basic ele- 
ments, the investment of funds and the 
measurement of the probable length of 
human life, ie., life contingencies. It 
is the business, and peculiarly the busi- 
ness of life insurance companies to deal 
with these two major matters, 

The business of the mutual life in- 
surance company has two major aspects 
—the guarantee of certain results with 
respect to the moneys paid to it and the 
return to its policyholders in an equi- 
table manner of earnings not required 
to meet the obligations assumed under 
its contracts. 

The insurance companies offer two 
forms of pension contracts, the regular 
Group Annuity and the deposit adminis- 
tration forms of contract. 


Regular Group Annuity Contract 


The regular Group Annuity contract 
provides for the purchase of guaranteed 
deferred annuities with employer and 
employe contributions. Annuities are 
purchased each year as a credit for the 
current year of service. Annuity credits 
for years prior to the inception of the 
pension plan are usually purchased by 
the employer over a period of years. 
After prior service credits are com- 
pletely purchased, all pension promises 
of the plan are supported by insurance 
company guarantees. lf employer an- 
nuities are not vested in employes, a 
return is made to the employer when an 
employe terminates service. 

The unique and valuable advantages 
of the regular Group Annuity contract 
rest in its guarantees—the value to a 
retired employe of the absolute assur- 
ance that his income will be continued 
for life; the value to the active em- 
ploye in knowing that his accrued pen- 
sion benefits are unquestionably pro- 
vided for; the value to the employer in 
knowing that his pension obligations are 
fully met as they accrue; and the value 
to the employer of being completely re- 
lieved of insurance responsibilities. 





Deposit Administration Contract 


The deposit administration contract 
provides for the accumulation of a fund 
at a guaranteed rate of interest from 
which sums are taken at the employe’s 
retirement date to purchase an immedi- 
ate annuity to cover the employe’s pen- 
sion. The insurance company provides 
the actuarial service required to deter- 
mine the estimated amounts needed to 
provide the benefits to be purchased, al- 
though this may be done by an outside 
consultant if the employer desires. In 
computing the amounts to be contrib- 
uted, future employment terminations 
and probable future salary rates may 
be taken into consideration. The insur- 
ance company assumes no responsibility 
for the adequacy of the fund. Its con- 
tractual obligations are to furnish the 
actuarial service, to accumulate the fund 
at a guaranteed rate of interest, to 
guarantee the annuity rates to be used, 
and, of course, to guarantee that the 
annuities will be paid once they have 
been purchased. 

Flexibility and Cost 

The question of using an insurance 
company in funding a pension plan fre- 
quently hinges on the matters of flexi- 
bility and cost. 





By Ray M. Peterson, F.S.A. 


Associate Actuary, Equitable Life Assurance Society 


Where flexibility is desired, it can be 
accomplished under deposit administra- 
tion. Deposit administration even offers 
flexibility to choose in funding between 
Grade A assumptions with reasonable 





PETERSON 


RAY M. 


certainty of adequacy and Grade B as- 
sumptions with probable adequacy in- 
volving a “calculated risk.” 

The question of cost requires some 
understanding of the methods of a mu- 
tual insurance company. 


What the Fund Represents 


The insurance company maintains an 
experience record for each Group An- 
nuity contract. The fund is developed 
by crediting, as income, the actual 
amounts paid by the contract-holder and 
investment income at a rate based on 
the actual experience of the insurance 
company. There are charged as dis- 
bursements—actual expenses, all con- 
tractual benefit payments made or 
credited to employes and employer, and 
dividends allowed the contract-holder. 
This fund does not represent a formal 
allocation or segregation of a part of 
the insurance company’s assets. Indeed, 
all of the insurance company’s assets are 
back of its contracts. 

From year to year, this fund is com- 
pared with a liability figure for the con- 
tract. This liability figure will usually 
be comprised of a basic reserve for the 
future obligations under the contract 
and some provision for future expenses 
and contingencies. There may also be 
a factor modifying the weight given to 
the mortality experience under the con- 
tract. Any excess of the fund item 
over the liability item at any given time 
is the amount that is returnable as a 
dividend or share of surplus. The mor- 
tality and interest assumptions used in 
determining the liability figure may be 
changed from time to time to recognize 
changing circumstances. This liability 
item determines the amount of distribu- 
table surplus paid at any time, but in 
the long run, it merely regulates the 





time when surplus earnings are dis- 


tributed. 
Development of Actual Experience 


As this fund is carried forward from 
year to year, the actual experience of 
the contract is developed. The liability 
figure at any time is only an estimate 
of the future. As the future unfolds, the 
true story is recorded in the fund’s 
growth, and, as years pass, estimates of 
cost are replaced by actual experience. 
Tracing the process through to the 
point where the last annuitant has 





Ray M. Peterson 


Mr. Peterson is in charge of all 
technical phases of Equitable Group 
annuity business and of a large part 
of administrative operations. He has 
been associated with Equitable’s 
Group annuity business since its in- 
ception. He has had many years of 
experience in all phases of pensions. 

Mr. Peterson served on_ several 
committees of the Life Insurance 
Association of America, beginning 
with 1943, which conferred with the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue on Pen- 
sion Trust regulations. He is a mem- 
ber of the steering committee of 
American Pension Conference. From 
1941 to 1949 he was assistant secre- 
tary of the Actuarial Society of 
America. 











passed out of the picture, the true cost 
of the plan, as returns are made of 
sums not required for the actual bene- 
fits, depends upon the actual expenses 
incurred, the actual benefit payments 
made, and the actual investment yield 
realized. 

Whether a plan is insured or self- 
administered, the benefit payments may 
be expected to be the same. 


Expenses and Investment Earnings 


The two other factors are expenses 
and investment earnings. What is the 
relative importance of these factors? 
Expenses under Group Annuity con- 
tracts of insurance companies amount to 
14% to 3% of contributions. For the 
average period funds are accumulated, 
about 25 years, it will require about 
1/25th of 1% additional earnings to off- 
set an increase in expenses of 1% of 
contributions. Ninety-eight cents accu- 
mulated at 3.08% will do what a dollar 
will do when accumulated at 3.00%. A 
11%4 of 1% difference in investment earn- 
ings will make a difference of about 
121%4% in pension costs. 

In general, insurance company ex- 
penses will be somewhat greater during 
the early years of a plan than those of 
a self-administered plan, but as the fund 
grows, the relatively level rate of ex- 
penses with an insurance company show 
as low a long term expense factor as 
can be secured under any method of 
pension funding, 

Based upon general considerations, 
what rate of investment return can be 
expected from an insurance company? 

A large. insurance company is able 
to diversify its investments widely. 

It has highly trained experts in each 
major field of investment who are con- 
stantly engaged in the study of exist- 
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ing portfolios and opportunities for new 
investments. 

Investments can be made without the 
careful consideration for cash and ma. 
turity needs of a relatively small tryst 
fund. 

The investment management of. the 
insurance company has as its objective 
the attainment of the highest interest 
return consistent with safety. 


Maximum Yield Without Substantial 
Risk of Principal Loss 


An indication of actual results are 
the net rates of earnings credited to 
Group Annuity funds by insurance com. | 
panies. Three companies active in the 
pension field have averaged 3.3% earn- 
ings during the ten years, 1939 - 1948 
taking into account capital gains and 
losses. Such an earnings rate can only 
be equalled or exceeded through use of 
common stocks. Much has been made 
recently of the use of common stocks 
in pension funds, a form of investment 
where insurance companies are sharply 
limited. In any investment, the greater 
the risk the greater the return. The 
insurance companies combine maximum 
yield without substantial risk of princi- 
pal loss. 

There is more than one way to set 
up a pension program. But the “insur- 
ance way” offers a high order of se- 
curity and low ultimate cost without 
major risk or heavy responsibility on 
the employer. 





“Customer Responsibility” 


(Continued from Page 22) 
§ 


though the companies can always dis- 
charge their technical responsibility as 
trustees by payment of dollars, there 
is rapidly rising the idea that the busi- 
ness can only discharge both its tech- 
nical and moral responsibilities by fur- 
nishing maximum protection. 

In conclusion, Mr. Hogg said that up 
to the present our problems have been 
centering around specific conditions and 
situations requiring some knowledge 0! 
the operations of our business. “We 
have given a creditable performance. As 
an aftermath of a complex way of life, 
we are also faced with a necessity of | 
at least with a desirability of a public 
appreciation and understanding of those 
complexities and their relation to life 
insurance. It is a big problem. It is 2) 
long-range problem. I have confidence 
in its proper solution,” he said. 


I ha 








People Live Longer 

Eighteen years have been added tf 
life span at birth in the United States 
since 1900. Since 1850, the gain has 
been nearly 30 years. 

“Most of the gain has come from 
lowered death rates in infancy aml ff 
childhood,” says Institute of Life Insur F 
ance. “In spite of medical and surgical f 
advances of last 50 years, expectatiol § 
of life at the older ages has not show!® 
much gain. What gains have been re 
corded at the older ages have been mot 
marked among women. On the averagé 
women, therefore, live longer than met& 
White women have an expectancy 0% 
71 at birth; white men, 65.5.” 
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Million Dollar Round Table’s Chief Star 


A. J. Ostheimer, 3rd, Conducts Business As A Proprietorship Under Name 
of Ostheimer and Company; Graduate of Harvard University; 


‘ather Was A Doctor and University Professor 


By CLarENCE AXMAN 


his college course he went to work for asked to make a talk on the subject be- 
the Downington Paper Box Co. for a_ fore a group of Million Dollar Round 
year and a half; next, he was with Table members. In it he outlined a 
Bartgis Brothers for about a year and _ plan for writing corporate pensions by 
then he remained for about a year with means of individual contracts. Among 
Container Corporation of America. Then, those who became greatly interested in 
life insurance attracted his attention. this talk was the late Dr. Charles E. 
a Albright of Milwaukee, who was leader 
of the Northwestern Mutual Life, a dis- 
He entered the insurance business on _ tinction he held for 30 years. Dr. Albright 
May 1, 1931, as an agent for Aetna was on the board of 16 corporations, had 
Life. After a time Mr. Ostheimer a nationwide acquaintance with finan- 
opened his own office as an individual ciers and top business men and indus- 
broker in Philadelphia. In 1934 he be-  trialists. He was 73 when he heard of 
came manager of the Life Department Ostheimer’s talk and it struck him as 
of J. A. Montgomery, Inc., Wilmington, just right for Allis-Chalmers Manufac- 
Del., thereafter dividing his time be- turing Co., of which he was a director. 
tween the two cities. One of the coun- As a result, a Pension plan was fixed 
try’s noted agencies of general insur- up for Allis-Chalmers. Another corpo- 
ance, J. A. Montgomery, Inc., handles ration in which Dr. Albright was greatly 
the insurance business of the duPonts. interested was the Chrysler Corpora- 
That family, by the way, was one of the tion, of which he was one of the largest 
largest buyers of life insurance. Pierre individual stockholders, so Ostheimer 
had an order for unlimited coverage and became associated with him in fixing up 
at one time is believed to have carried the plan for the Chrysler Corp. An- 
7,000,000. other case which followed was Electric 
In 1937 Mr. Ostheimer formed a part- Auto-Lite. 
nership (the a 2 sage gp hes a Since 1946, the Ostheimer office has 
As to the total volume which the Ost- : en px i ‘ minority interest), under the fictitious handled a large variety of cases. Ost- 
heimer office writes, the exact figures ALFRED JAMES OSTHEIMER, 3RD name of ec J. Ostheimer, 3rd.” About  heimer has generally made the original 
are unavailable. His principal company that “3rd” in his name, the explanation and most important contacts and_ his 
is Northwestern Mutual Life and he fessor at the University of Pennsylvania. is simple. His uncle and his grandfather large staff, which includes actuarial, 
was recently elected president of the Mrs. Maurice Ostheimer, who died in were the other two. Later, the name legal, accountancy and other talents, has 
Northwestern Mutual Special Agents As- 1939, was the daughter of J. Gibson was changed to “Ostheimer and Com- followed through. _ e 
sociation. His business in that company, Mcllvain, one of Philadelphia’s leading pany,” with the same partners, but Mr. _ Mr. Ostheimer first became a qualify- 
including annuities, has ranged between business men. Ostheimer terminated the partnership ing member of the Million Dollar Round 
$7,000,000 to $8,500,000 annually in re- Alfred James Ostheimer, 3rd, was grad- in 1947 and since that time the business Table_in 1936 and he has been a Life 
cent years and he also places a large uated from Episcopal Academy, Phila- has been conducted as a proprietorship and Qualifying member since 1938. He 
volume with other companies, especially delphia, 1925, and from Harvard Univer- under the name of “Ostheimer and Com- was the Round Table’s chairman in 1944. 


Alfred James Ostheimer, 3rd, is gen- 
erally recognized by members of the 
Million Dollar Round Table as its out- 
standing star. His headquarters are in 
Philadelphia and his business is con- 
ducted as a proprietorship under the 
name of Ostheimer and Company. 

Being the star of the Million Dollar 
Round Table, however, does not mean 
that he pays for more insurance every 
year than any other agent, because he 
doesn’t. There are some huge over-all 
insurance cases which have been placed 
this year covering Group, Pensions, Hos- 
pitalization, Surgical benefits and so on. 
Agents had a hand in closing some of 
them, but not in the year’s biggest new 
case--Bethlehem Steei—$346,000,000—nor 
in the new Chrysler Plan which is 
trusteed. However, Mr. Ostheimer has 
had his share of luck in being the insur- 
ance representative chosen for some 
cases of national import. 


His Northwestern Mutual Production 





on Group lines which the Northwestern — sity in 1929, his record as a student be- pany.’ Mr. Ostheimer has written various 
Mutual does not write. ing far from brilliant except for the His association with the Northwestern articles dealing with insurance and also 
When asked the direct question as to fact that his summer work in glacial Mutual came in 1941. Two years before, a book, “The Case for Insured Pen- 
the extent of his production Mr. Ost- geology in the Canadian Rockies earned the Pension trust business was just be- sion Plans,” which was published by the 
heimer said to The Gold Book: him enough credits to finish in three ginning to roll and Ostheimer saw in it United States Review Publishing Co. of 
“I think a word of caution should gov- years. At college, Al rowed on the a lot of —* He —* Pesagealin Philadelphia in 1948. 
y 4 KETC Ty r smc ases as 
ern any comments about our record. We 150-pound crews. Upon completion of few sma a ae Sa Has Five Children 





have a staff of more than 25, so we —____—_—__. 
sti al 25; : ee ee _ : 
should do a large business even though Mr. Ostheimer is a member or the 
Racquet Club, Philadelphia; Union 


I do most of the primary selling. In : 
other words, it isn’t ait to compare our W hat Makes Round I ablers Click League Club, Chicago; Harvard clubs of 
production with that of the average in- New York City and Philadelphia; Amer- 


surance salesman.” Additionally, Mr. ‘ ; ican Alpine Club and several insurance 
Ostheimer said: “We are creating and In his July, 1949, article in Fortune the work of the modern underwriter iS organizations. At various times during 


operating uninsured Pension plans in Robert W. Sheehan gave a description not simple,” wrote Sheehan. “Once upon the years 1923-27 he did considerable 
carefully selected cases and doing a of what it takes to be a Million Dollar a time life insurance was a means Of mountain climbing, mostly in the Cana- 


lot of general consulting work so that Round Table man. He saw a lot of them providing cash to bury a man, pay his dian Rockies and wrote a number of 
bills and _ possibly furnish a widow's articles in connection with that recrea- 


we are not just insurance agents.” in preparing the article. | OSS i 

Associated with Ostheimer and Com- The most accomplished agent is a mite. Today it is an instrument of many tion. He has five children and has been 
pany are Arthur M. Bremer, ASA; _ better listener than talker he wrote. applications, some pretty complex. It a grandfather for two years. Mr. and 
William H. Steeble, LL.B.; A. Haw- The aim is to get the prospect launched is put forward not only as protection Mrs, Ostheimer take frequent vacations. 


thorn Criddle, CPCU: Aubrey W. on his financial autobiography, and, against the loss of life value, but as Last year those vacations totalled three 


White, FSA and ACAS; Roy R. Fuller, more than that, a delineation of his good property, as a means of trans- months. They devote considerable time 
CLU; Edward H. Owen, ASA; John E. _ hopes, desires and problems. After that, terring ownership, and as an ideal when on vacations collecting sea-shells 


Dwyer, Richard W. Baker, Harry B. the case turns on the agent’s profes- trusteeship. in the Tropics. 
Weaver, William J. Gibbons, Jr. L. O. — sional knowledge rather than on his wit “To sell insurance in response to any Mr. Ostheimer is “on the road” a lot, 
Welsh, LL.B., Robert L. Beling and or personality. If he can demonstrate, one of these needs takes knowledge traveling to confer with executives of cor- 
John }. Flood. through life insurance, a means of satis- plus judgment. It isn’t so much a mat-__ porations with which his firm does busi- 
Father Was Practicing Pediatrician fying those desires and solving those ter of selling as selecting—selecting the ness. During these visits he is constantly 
problems, he has a sale, and the pros- kinds of policies, the amounts, the besieged by questions, many of which are 
and U. of P. Professor pect himself has furnished the sales methods of premium payment and bene- extremely technical. His chain-lightning 
Mr. Ostheimer is a native of Phila- talk. This is what the top producers fit payment, and fitting them together mind, his familiarity with Washington 
delphia. His parents were Maurice Ost- mean when they insist that they are ina pattern of insurance that will com- rulings as well as business and finance 
heimer, M.D., and Martha Gibson Mc- “low pressure” salesmen. plement and blend appropriately with procedures, generally enable him to an- 
llvain Ostheimer, Dr. Ostheimer, a Har- The Fortune writer said that faith is the other assets in the estate. Ob- swer these queries pronto. If not, he 
vard man, still full of pep at 77, was a first in the equipment of an insurance can get the information in a ’phone 


Practicing pediatrician and associate pro- man. But there must be the work, “and (Continued on Page 150) message to his office. 
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Some Thoughts On 
Selling Pension Plans 


By ArTHUR J. MEUCHE 


Assistant Secretary, Central Hanover Bank & Trust Co. 
New York City 


The art of selling has been developed 
and perfected in this country to a de- 
gree unattainable anywhere else in the 
world. Every day we can observe how 
the living habits of millions of our peo- 
ple are influenced by the efforts of the 
salesman. Fascinated by his methods, 
we reward his success most generously. 


Whether his wares are a necessity or 
a luxury, tangible or intangible, the 
salesman is confident that he can mo- 
tivate people to buy. 

During the last quarter century, re- 


tirement plans for employes of business 
enterprises have become another article 
for sale in the market place of 

Do pension plans call for a 


offered 
America. 


special sales approach? What makes a 
good pension salesman? To answer 
these questions we must for a moment, 


the buyer 
the object 


characteristics of 


analyze the ‘ 
the nature ot 


as well as 
involved. 


Deals With Outstanding People 


The pension salesman, in his efforts, 
must deal almost exclusively with men 
of outstanding ability. These men are 


leaders in business who know what they 
want and why they want it. They are 
accustomed to having hundreds or thou- 
sands of people do their bidding, and 
they are obviously gifted with greater 
perspicacity than average people pos- 
Therefore, methods of selling that 
would be successful in most cases may 
meet with failure in the pension field. 

A company official who authorizes the 
purchase of machinery or plant facilities 
can generally determine, with relative 
accuracy, the effect of his decision on 
production and profits. A pension plan, 
however, is an intangible item. The 
extent to which its adoption would 
benefit the business can only be sur- 
mised. Furthermore, it involves a tre- 
mendous expenditure for an indefinite 
time. Its ultimate cost can only be esti- 
mated in advance. 

Although this is but the briefest 
analysis, it suffices to suggest a number 
of “do’s” and “don’ts” for the salesman 
to follow. It is the purpose of this article 
to discuss the most important of these 
rules which, in a broader sense, apply 
to selling any intangible. 

(1) You must try to detach yourself 
from your own stake in the matter. 

This is more difficult than it sounds 
since your success obviously depends 
on your percentage of closings, or your 
“batting average.” But the planning, 
installation and administration of a re- 
tirement program is a_ service which 
extends over an indefinite time. No one 
knows, during the initial interview, if 
and when the sale will be completed. 
Only by working on many cases simul- 
taneously can the salesman expect to 
close a few of them. A pension plan 
is not an article where a half hour’s 
standard sales talk produces a signature 
on the dotted line. Therefore, concen- 
tration on one case at a time would 
too often result in discouraging failure. 

Detaching yourself from your own 
stake in the matter involves an unselfish 
attitude. To make that attitude con- 


sess. 


vincing requires much tact and honesty 
since the company official is well aware 
of your stake, You can best relieve the 
tension between buyer and 
outlining briefly 
cated above, in 


seller by 
your method as _ indi- 
the initial interview. 





This approach offers the best chance 


of eliminating any suspicion of high 
pressure tactics. 
Naturally, you must be willing to 


back up your claim of “unselfishness” 


with action. During months of planning 
you must be ready to devote your un- 
sparing effort to the case. Most of the 
demands made upon you will be reason- 
able, 
they 


some will be unreasonable. If 
unwarranted, they can usually 


but 
are 


ARTHUR J. MEUCHE 


be discouraged by tactful and patient 
explanation. Sometimes, however, even 
those are better complied with. 

(2) Refrain from claims for your 
product that you cannot prove. 

The sales literature on pensions is 
full of broad statements about their 
advantages from the viewpoint of em- 
ployer and employe. Among other 
things, a retirement plan is said to 
reduce turnover and attract a more de- 
sirable type of employes. It is said to 
improve efficiency and morale in an 
organization, to mention but a few of 
the stock arguments. Without belittling 
any of them, one is on safest ground 
when making very cautious use of such 
arguments. Looking at pensions realis- 
tically, we must admit that they involve, 
on the employer’s part, the outlay of 
considerable sums of money that he 
would much prefer to use for business 
expansion. To the employe, retirement 
on a pension means a reduction in pay, 
no matter how generous a plan may be. 

It is particularly unwise to attempt 
arousing hopes of widespread employe 
appreciation of a plan which provides 
only retirement benefits. Young em- 
ployes rarely give thought to their old 
age, and the older ones would usually 
prefer to continue working if they are 
in good health. It is far more likely 
that the absence of a plan will be 
criticized than that its existence will 
be appreciated. This statement obviously 
gains in validity as the pension move- 
ment spreads more and more. There- 
fore, it is wise not to place too much 
stress on such arguments. Employers 
have their own good reasons for con- 








sidering the adoption of a plan. Nowa- 
days, the demands of unions for pen- 
sions are often sufficient motivation for 
company managements, and no further 
persuasion is needed. 

(3) Show interest in the problems 
of your prospect’s business, but do not 
think you know more about it than he 
does. 

To your prospect, consideration of a 
retirement plan is only an interlude in 
his principal activity. Don’t feel hurt if 
he does not give the planning as much 
attention as you think it deserves, But 
it will help you in your sales effort to 


Arthur J. Meuche 


Arthur J. Meuche, a member of 
the Central Hanover Bank & Trust 
Co.’s Pension Department for many 
years, has been instrumental in in- 
stallation and administration of em- 
ploye-benefit plans of all types. He 
is also a regular contributor to the 
bank’s monthly news letter, Central 
Hanover Pension Bulletin. Also, he 
is author of a practical handbook, 
which is called “Successful Pension 
Planning.” 














study the general problems of his busi- 
ness. You may have your own favorite 
plan, but the prospect is far more inter- 
ested in what his competitors are doing 


about pensions. Never approach him 
without specific information about the 
plans of rélated enterprises. Such knowl- 
edge will do more to give him con- 
fidence in your competence than any 
other single factor. 


One of the principal problems of the 
employer is his ability to absorb the 
cost of a plan or to pass it on to the 
consumer. In this respect, the situation 
of a company that manufactures pro- 
ducer’s goods, for instance, would vary 
widely from that of a manufacturer of 
consumer goods which have a mass ap- 
peal and a small unit price. In other 
cases, margins of profit may be excep- 
tionally small, and a company which 
would attempt to pass on the cost of 
a plan may make the item more expen- 
sive than the competitor’s and might 
easily price itself out of the market. 
You should give thought to such mat- 
ters even before they are brought up, 
and be prepared to discuss them intel- 
ligently when they are. 

(4) Try to find the simplest possible 
solution. 

It is amusing to observe how often 
top officials of a company do not fully 
understand the provisions of their plan. 
Under such circumstances, how could 
the rank and file be expected to under- 
stand and appreciate it? The fault is 
frequently found in the complicated 
structure of the plan, and the salesman 
deserves most of the blame. It does not 
enhance your prestige to introduce un- 
necessary frills, just as the appearance 
of a piece of furniture is hardly im- 
proved by superfluous Victorian orna- 
mentation. Simplicity should be the 
planner’s primary objective. There is 
always one simplest solution for every 
problem. 

Failure to observe this important rule 
is usually due to one or the other of 
two reasons. Either the salesman neg- 
lects to consider the program as an 
entity. or he is concentrating too much 





———————_— 
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on selling. Both should be avoided. No 
incidentals have a place in a sound plan, 
unless their cost is proportionate to 
the value they add to the plan, from 
the employer’s viewpoint. Any attempt 
to ignore this elementary principle, par- 
ticularly for selfish reasons, means 
trouble and disappointment later on, 
The best plan is one that can be ex- 
plained fully on one or two printed 
pages. 

(5) Try to make your ideas those 
of your prospect, 

Although the final decision rests with 
top management, the spade work of 
pension planning within a company is 
usually delegated to lower echelons, 
Therefore, after the initial interview, 
you will frequently deal for weeks or 
months with people who have the con- 
fidence of management as to their 
ability but who must sell your ideas 
and their own to their superiors. 

This arrangement can be most help- 
ful to your sales effort, provided that 
you use it properly. If there is com- 
petition, and in most cases there is, 
the advantage belongs to the salesman 
who is most industrious and sincere in 
helping the inside man (or committee) 
present the facts to top management. 
Sometimes this is a great deal more 
difficult than selling directly to man- 
agement. Whoever finds himself charged 
with the responsibility for the prepara- 
tory work inside the company, does not 
want to fail. Instead, he will want to 
be armed with a great deal more in- 
formation than seems required. ‘That 
will enable him to answer any unex- 
pected questions his superiors might 
ask. 

The salesman is well advised to con- 
tribute as much as he can to an intelli- 
gent presentation, If he has a particu- 
larly brilliant solution for a difficult 
problem, he will not hesitate to pass it 
on to become part of the inside report. 
Coming from a source which already 
has the confidence of management, it 
will carry far greater weight than if 
the salesman tried to hog the limelight. 

(6) Remember that a plan must re- 
main sold. 

Selling a pension plan means selling 
a service. This implies that the sale is 
never completed. Long after the plan 
has been put in operation, the sales- 
man must remain attentive to the em- 
ployer’s problems. Do not lose contact 
with him after the closing, but try to 
divide your time between the business 
vou already have and the business you 
hope to get. That means, of course, 
that you will be as busy as a country 
doctor, but it is the only secret of suc- 
cess in this field. 

No matter how carefully a retirement 
program has been designed, no one can 
anticipate all the problems that may 
arise as time goes on. There is hardly 
a plan that has been in existence for 
a number of years and has not been 
amended in some details. No one is bet- 
ter qualified to help on such occasions 
than you are. The more conscientious 
you have been about your advice in 
the beginning, the easier will your task 
be when changes are called for. That 
is why the almost self-effacing attitude 
stressed above again and again is in 
reality good business. It is indeed a far 
cry from qualities generally associated 
with selling. 
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Guardians Of Estate Building 


$200,000,000,000. Yes, two hundred bil- 
lions of dollars. The amount of life in- 
surance in force in the United States to- 
day is well in excess of that figure. What 
first started our people buying it and 
has made them continue to keep buying 
it in ever increasing amounts? The 
reasons are doubtless legion in number, 
but the basic underlying factor motivat- 
ing this tremendous acquisition is the 
desire to assure security for themselves 
and their dependents. Some of our peo- 
ple, but not all by any means, ultimately 
will receive a measure of assistance in 
their later years in the form of pay- 
ments from Government, or pensions, 
or through some other means but as long 
as the great majority cherish the in- 
dependence which is our proud heritage 
they will continue, individually, to make 
their own provision for the future. And 
as long as this process continues, they 
will die owning estates requiring ad- 
ministration. 

What of the number and values of 
these estates? Our population is growing 
which leads to a greater number of 
family units. In the past 40 years the 
average expectation of life has increased 
by approximately 20 years which indi- 
cates that we are extending what may 
be termed our acquisitive vears. In addi- 
tion to the upward trend of life insur- 
ance we find numerous other indices 
attesting to what appears to be an in- 
crease in the total wealth of our people 
as, for example, expanding national in- 
come, increased deposits in our savings 
banks and extensive holdings of the sav- 
ings type of bonds issued by our Gov- 
ernment, 

Estates Smaller in Size 


Despite these indications of greater 
accumulation the estates of our dece- 
dents while more in number are growing 
smaller in size. This seeming contra- 
diction gives striking testimony to the 
impact of taxation during our lives and 
at our deaths. Some measure of relief 
was afforded by the marital deduction 
provision of the 1948 Federal tax enact- 
ment, but it is far from universal in its 
applicability and even when available 
careful consideration should be given to 
the possible effect on the estate of the 
surviving spouse before the decision as 
to its use is made. 

Federal estate tax accounts for the 
largest depletion of an estate through 
taxation but in many jurisdictions there 
is also either an estate or inheritance 
tax assessed by the state which like- 
wise must be reckoned with. When the 
sum of these two is taken into account 
the difficulties in transmitting assets at 
death are appreciated. The Federal in- 
come tax, with its graduated scale ap- 
proaching the point of no return at the 
upper limits, presents a formidable bar- 
rier to accumulation of an estate during 
lifetime, and a further obstacle exists 
in those states that also assess income 
taxes. 

Estate Planning 


How does one go about accumulating 
an estate? Some, either appalled by the 
prospect or in reliance on some theory 
of a protected future do nothing. Others, 
while realizing the virtue of so doing, 
approach the task in hit or miss fashion 
and as opportunity permits accumulate 
assets at random with little or no 
thought to the over-all picture. The 
third group accords the question the 
serious consideration of which it is de- 
serving and adopts a specific course of 
action. At this point the need for estate 
planning is indicated. 

The phrase, estate planning, may prop- 
erly be subject to definition in the minds 


By Donatp C. Norton 
Personal Trust Officer, Chase National Bank 


of some people. It comprises essentially 
five basic steps which are: 


1. List expectations, hopes and 
plans for the future. 
2. Carefully review the amount, 


character and location of present as- 

sets and the form in which held. 

3. Consider various methods of es- 
tate transfer and decide on one or a 
combination of two or more. 

4. Consider changes in present ar- 
rangements indicated advisable. 

5. Integrate each subsequent step 
into the program. 

At the time of taking the decision to 
adopt and follow an estate plan the in- 
dividual may be said to be at a cross- 
roads. Signposts may be many but they 
may likewise be confusing. What the 
destination, which way to turn, how best 
to proceed—all require careful study and 
help is usually certain to be needed. 
There are guardians stationed at these 
crossroads ready to assist and they are 
four in number: attorney, trust officer, 


Cheerful Despite Loss of 


As an example of unusual courage 
and fortitude the attention of the pro- 
duction forces of the United States 
might well be called to Lloyd E. Doug- 
lass, Detroit, general agent, Minnesota 
Mutual, which agency operates under 
the name of Consolidated Service Corp. 
He has been the company’s general 
agent for the past 14 years. Despite 
the fact that he has lost both of his 
legs he maintains a most cheerful de- 
meanor and continues to be a success- 
ful general agent and producer. He at- 
tended the 70th anniversary convention 
of the company. 


Attitude Before Last Operation 


As the result of an accident Mr. 
Douglass was in the Mount Carmel 
Mercy Hospital in February, 1950. He 
had lost one leg and on the day after 
Washington’s Birthday was to undergo 
an operation which would take away 
his second leg. Harold J. Cummings, 
president of the company, who was in 
Detroit on Washington’s Birthday, went 
to the hospital to talk with Lloyd who 
had been his friend for 33 years. Later, 
Mr. Cummings wrote to the Minnesota 
Mutual field men and told them the 
story of this visit. In part he said: 

“As I approached Lloyd’s bedside, 1 
started to say how sorry I was about 
his misfortune. But before I could get 
started with any expression of sym- 
pathy, Lloyd interrupted me—as most 
always he has and does—this time with 

““Skip it, Harold. Words are not 
needed between us. I’ve been wheeled 
all around this hospital the last few 
days trying to hearten discouraged peo- 
ple. What can I do to buoy you up?’ 

“We spent the morning calmly dis- 
cussing things I must promise to do 
should Lloyd not come out of the oper- 
ation, or laughing about the funny cards 
folks had sent him which were on dis- 
play all over the room. When T left at 
noon for the airport I had enjoyed a 
delightful morning in a sick-room in a 
hospital. 

“When we learned after the operation 
that Lloyd was going to be all right, 
although he would be legless, the idea 
came to Reid Thomas of Minnesota 





life insurance producer and tax ac- 
countant. 


Since one step in the process of ac- 


Donald C. Norton 

A native of New York City, Donald 
C. Norton is a graduate of Bowdoin 
College. After a short period with 
the brokerage firm of Paine Webber 
& Co., he went with the Chase Na- 
tional Bank in 1928 where, after a 
year devoted to a training course, he 
has been in the trust department. 
His field is trust and estate admin- 
istration in connection with which he 
devotes considerable time to estate 
planning. For about a decade he was 
an examiner for correspondence stu- 
dents taking courses in trust business 
at the American Institute of Banking. | 














cumulating an estate favored by many 
people is the purchase of life insurance, 
inasmuch as it provides an immediate 





LLOYD E. DOUGLASS 


Mutual that we, as a group, could give 
expression to our mutual regard by 
making Lloyd a present of a wheel- 
chair he had selected. And so Lloyd 
got his chair with a list of literally 
several hundred names from the field 
and home office, all eager to partici- 
pate in the gift.” 
Stimulation 

Continuing, Mr. Cummings wrote: 
“And if I were not afraid of being 
misunderstood, I would prayerfully wish 
that each of us might have at least 
enough trouble and discouragement to 
force every one to discover what things 
we humans can do, and how joyfully 
we can do them. You can pay Lloyd 
Douglass no higher compliment than to 
look at his picture which we send and 
then go out and go to work as you 
never have done before.” 

The picture, showing Douglass in his 
wheel-chair, appears on this page. 

Mr. Douglass lost one leg two years 
ago and the other last spring, so he 


(Continued on Page 106) 








DONALD C. NORTON 


estate, the insurance agent is frequently 
first to be consulted, particularly where 
a substantial volume is purchased during 
early life. He may discover that many 
of these young people have given little 
or no thought to what the condition of 
their estates may be at the time of their 
deaths. To them he renders invaluable 
service if he makes clear the importance 
of estate planning. Or, again, he may 
come in contact with older persons, fre- 
quently with larger estates created, who 
lack a clear understanding of the prob- 
lems which will be met in the adminis- 
tration of their estates or who seriously 
underestimate the amounts of cash nec- 
essary to meet estate requirements. 
Those clients he will serve best by coun- 
seling them to include in a further con- 
sideration of such problems a trust off- 
cer and their atttorney and, where his 
special services are indicated, a tax ac- 
countant. In a large number of these 
cases it may be decided that it is ad- 
visable to increase the insurance estate. 


Incidents of Ownership 


It is probably not too unusual for an 
insurance agent to find a client who, 
until told by him, does not know that 
various incidents of ownership serve to 
include certain insurance in the taxable 
estate at death even though payable, not 
to the estate, but to named _ individual 
beneficiaries. In such instances it fre- 
quently becomes the duty of the ex- 
ecutor to make demand upon them for 
a contribution toward taxes which may 
materially change their situation as en- 
visaged by the testator. Then there is 
the situation where an individual at- 
tempts to make direct distribution of 
his assets through the medium of prop- 
erty held in joint forms, which may be 
taxable in the estate, though not com- 
ing into the hands of the executor, un- 
less the joint tenant can adduce proo 
that the decedent did not contribute to 
the cost of acquisition. Included in this 
category may be joint savings and joint 
checking accounts, real property held as 
tenants by the entirety, stocks held in 
joint names, and Series E and G bonds, 
in co-owner and beneficiary form, re- 
spectively. Not infrequently executors 
are unable to carry out the exact wishes 
of testators because the inclusion of 
such items in the taxable estates have 
so reduced the funds remaining as to 
make it impossible. These cases vividly 
point up the need for estate planning 


(Continued on Page 106) 
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A Simple Test 








| HERE are many ways of measuring agency progress. Some say 
volume, others prefer service, profit, supervision, number of agents. 


Each one is, of course, in some sense a measure of agency success. 


But we think there is a far simpler yardstick — one that reflects 
each of the others but is bigger and more accurate than all put to 


gether. We mean the character of the agency personnel. 


This Agency is proud of a number of things — but proudest of 


all of the kind of people who keep its wheels turning. 


THE CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Halsey D. Josephson C.L.U. General Agent 
(} OSE SO | 0 | iC Robert H.Goldsmith Associate General Agent 
Rudolph J. Pickard Associate General Agent 


527 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 17, N. Y. MUBRAY HILL 2-1600 
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BLIND AGENT’S CAREER INSPIRING 


a 


Started Selling Insurance Three Years Ago Armed With Faith and Determination 


“IT am Will, so I must find a Way!” 

This reference to the adage was the 
courageous way in which Will Shelly, 
a special agent for Connecticut Mutual 
Life for the past 14 years, under Strat- 
ford Morton, St. Louis general 
agent, met the greatest tragedy of his 
life three years ago—the information 
that he had lost the sight of both his 
eyes and would never see again. 

How well his strong faith in God 
and his steadfast efforts to always do 
the best possible selling job for every- 
one of his clients enabled him to find 
that Way indicated 
completion of the Shelly’s new home— 
The House That Faith Built—a modest 
six-room ranch-type residence in Web- 
ster a St. Louis residential 
suburb. In further proof of his success 


Lee 


is by the recent 


Groves, 


he has won membership in his com- 
Million Club the 
past year and also received a National 
Quality Award from NALU and Agency 
Management Association. 

Mr. Shelly has in excess of $1,000,000 
of business in force and his conserva- 
tion record has been perfect over the 
past two years. The biggest policy he 
has sold is $30,000. His average sale 
in recent years is about $7,500. 

The loss of his sight in 1947 was but 
one tragedy he has had. In January, 
1933, as a result of the depression, he 
lost a fine printing business he had 
built up in St. Louis through 28 years 
of hard work. All of his personal assets 
having disappeared he went to work 
for two and a half years as a salesman 
for another printing company. There 
was a bright side to the picture, how- 
ever, as it brought home to him the 


pany’s Quarter for 





Ten Self-Help Tips 


When Leland M. Ford was a member 
of Congress from California he made 
ten observations which were printed in 
the Congressional Record. The Gold 
Book passes them along to its readers: 

1. You cannot bring about prosperity 


by discouraging thrift. 


2. You cannot strengthen the weak 
by weakening the strong. 
3. You cannot help small men by 


tearing big men down. 

4. You cannot help the poor by de- 
stroying the rich. 
5. You cannot lift the wage-earner up 
by pulling the wage-payer down. 

6. You cannot keep out of trouble by 
spending more than your income. 

7. You cannot further the brother- 
hood of man by inciting class hatred. 


8. You cannot establish sound social 
security on borrowed money. 
9. You cannot build character and 


courage by taking away a man’s initia- 
tive and independence. 

10. You cannot help men permanently 
by doing for them what they could and 
should do for themselves, 


To Succeed; Wife Goes Everywhere With Him 


By Davw F. Barrett 





basic advantages of a good life insur- 
ance program and the necessity of an 
agent doing a conscientious job every 
time he makes a sale. 

Shelly had been a policyholder of 
Connecticut Mutual and had sold the 
Morton agency some printing orders. 
He was approached by the agency on 
possibility of his making life insurance 
his career. It appealed to him but he 
asked for three months to think it over 
as he was past 50. He became an agent, 
and decided he would make a conscien- 
tious study of every case. His start was 
a slow one, his average sale only being 
$1,800. He overcame timidity and in 
1942 began to concentrate on one of the 
company’s best sales plans. It proved 
beneficial and his average sale jumped. 
Last year his paid production was 
about $265,000, 


Loses Sight in Both Eyes 


Back in 1939 Shelly lost the sight of 
his right eye as the result of an acci- 
dent and in 1947 a similar condition 
developed in his other eye, leaving him 
totally blind. Since that time his wife 
has acted as his eyes. She goes with 
him on all his business calls and other- 
wise assists him in his work. However, 






St. Louis 


St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
Will Shelly and Mrs. Shelly, his invaluable assistant. 


most of his sales are made in the living 
room of their home. 

When Shelly was told in June, 1947, 
that he’d never see again he experienced 
three terrible days of soul-searching. 
That was after two operations had been 
in vain. 

“I was frightfully depressed as I lay 
on that hospital bed,” said Shelly to 
The Gold Book. “What would I do? 
How would I live? Would I have to 
sit in a room helplessly and depend 
on the RFC — relatives, friends and 
charity ?” 

Then the situation changed, He found 
his deep faith in God provided the 
answer—“My name being Will, so I 
must find the Way.” Fortunately, his 
wife retained every confidence in him 
and that he would succeed in whatever 
he undertook. 

Mr. Shelly has been a member of the 
Grace Methodist Church, St. Louis, for 
20 years, and the members of that con- 
gregation have bought $500,000 of in- 
surance from him. The Optimists Club 
has had his membership for a quarter 
of a century and for years he has been 
prominent in the Webster Groves Gar- 
den Club, in 1949 winning its annual 
honor award for “Services and Inspira- 





tion.” He belongs to other 
Groves civic organizations. 

The Shellys were married 43 years 
ago. When I met Shelly for purposes 
of this interview his introduction of me 
to her was this: “Here’s the girl who 
deserves all the credit.” 

When Shelly lost his sight his wife 
gave up all of her church work and 
garden club activities in order to con- 
centrate in learning all she could about 
life insurance: how to read a rate book, 
how to prepare a life insurance pro- 
gram proposal; how to assist in inter- 
views. He has a slide device to assist 
him in writing what he calls his “script 
guide.” 

One of his favorite practices is the 
singing birthday greetings he extends to 
clients and prospects and his list has 
4,000 birthdays on it, Also, he sends outa 
birthday Shellygram printed on yellow 
paper in style of a regular telegram. Also, 
a Friendly’ Shellygram goes to persons 
who are ill or to congratulate them 
on Some special occasion. Remembering 
his printing days, he has made wide use 
of sales literature, including the Con- 
MuTopics, his company’s — publication 
which carries his picture and name, 
address of agency’s offices in Arcade 
3uilding, St, Louis, his home address 
and telephone. Newspapers and maga- 
zines have printed much about Shelly 
and that publicity has been an inspira- 
tion to many. A letter he has received 
from George F. B. Smith, vice president 


Webster 


of his company, when he became a 
member of its Quarter Million Club, 
has also been widely read. No one 


knows better what Shelly has done and 
the handicaps he has overcome than the 
officers of his own company and of the 
Morton general agency. 





Security and Freedom 


Discussing security and freedom Charles 
Fleetwood, vice president in charge of 
Southwestern operations of The Pru- 
dential, said at a luncheon in Waco, 
Tex.: 

“From the beginning, man’s quest for 
security and freedom has been the 
strongest incentive in his social, moral 
and economic progress. Ofttimes, he has 
achieved security without freedom—and 
sometimes he has achieved freedom 
without security. In our American way 
of life, imperfect as it may seem to 
people like Mr. Malik, we enjoy both. 
Here, individual thrift, self-reliance, 
and initiative have produced the high- 
est standard of living in the world. 
Here, no man fears to speak his mind, 
or can be spirited away in the night 
and shot at the whim of some ruthless 
bureaucrat. 

“Life insurance is an important part 
of our way of life because it makes 
possible and supports the security and 
dignity of the individual and his family. 
Through it, he can achieve security by 
his own efforts without surrendering 
his personal responsibility and_ liberty 
to the eager hands of an all-powerful 
government.” 
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Career Underwriters in Penn Mutual’s 
Home Office Agency Are Interested and 


Active in Life Insurance Affairs 
e 


71 MEMBERS IN THE PHILADELPHIA ASSOCIATION OF LIFE UN- 
DERWRITERS 


36 NATIONAL QUALITY AWARD WINNERS 


23 MEMBERS IN THE PHILADELPHIA CHAPTER OF CHARTERED 
LIFE UNDERWRITERS 






16 ADDITIONAL TRAINEES FOR THE C.L.U. DESIGNATION 


0}) 
@ 


These men represent the heart of an institution which has served the com- 
munity for over eighty-eight years and has developed personal insurance 
estates which currently total over $317,000,000. 


—s 


} BACK OF YOUR INDEPENDENCE | 
+-*« STANDS THE PENN MUTUAL 


THE HOME OFFICE AGENCY 


JOSEPH H. REESE, C.L.U., General Agent 


The PENN MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5 
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Exemption Laws in the Fabric of a 


Aim to Give a Measure of Protection to Unfortunate Debtor’s 


Family, to Debtor Himself and Likewise to Public 


“When in the course of human 
events’”—these are the sonorous words 
that begin what to us is the first great 
proclamation of freedom. Embodied in 
the work of Thomas Jefferson was the 
basic doctrine on which the peoples of 
a new nation were to institute their 
new government: “laying its foundation 
on such principles and organizing its 
powers in such form, as to them shall 
seem most likely to effect their Safety 
and Happiness.” 

One of the earliest principles to effect 
“safety and happiness” was the right 


of individuals to seek economic inde- 
pendence and to be given reasonable 
protection in that pursuit. This right 


has been recognized in many laws, not 
least of which are exemption laws. 
Present in one form or another in 
every state, the exemption laws afford 
a measure of protection to the family 

f an unfortunate debtor, to the debtor 
himself, and incidentally to the public. 
Why Insurance Agents Are Interested 

Statutes which declare the proceeds 
of life insurance free from the claims 
of creditors are of especial interest to 
life insurance agents. Understanding 
them affords the agent a greater knowl- 
edge of his product, an opportunity to 
be of greater service to his customers, 
and (sometimes, though always coin- 
cidentally) a strong selling point. 

As life insurance is intended to as- 
sure security, exemption laws are but 
a device to further that intention. Pub- 
lic policy, expressed through the law, 
has seen it to be better that some cred- 
itor go unpaid than that the debtor and 
his family be deprived of the basic 
essentials of life, grow destitute, and 
become a burden to society. The courts, 
in interpreting these laws, however, 
have pictured them to be a shield of 
protection for the debtor, not a sword 
to arm him with a weapon to impose 
hardships on the creditor, often a fairly 
decent fellow. 

The laws exempting insurance pro- 
ceeds do not declare any common law 
principle but, rather, are enabling acts 
creating new rights and privileges. They 
therefore vary in the different states 
in extent and nature. In order that the 
exemption be secured, the individual 
statute applicable must be conformed 
with, but where a case properly comes 
within the spirit of the legislation, 
courts will usually give the law a liberal 
construction. 


Protection Offered by Different 
States Vary 


The variations of the protection of- 
fered by different states appear in sev- 
eral phases. For instance, exemption 
may depend on who effects the insur- 
ance, whose life is covered, or who is 
named beneficiary—and it may depend 
on whose creditor is trying to reach 
the proceeds. 

Suppose now, that for purposes of 
clarity we take the ordinary case of 
John Q. Citizen, who has a wife, Mary, 
and two children, and whose widowed 
mother lives with him and is dependent 








By AsraM T. CoLtigr 
Second Vice President, John Hancock Mutual Life 


on him. John decides to take out a 
policy on his own life, naming Mary 
or the children as beneficiaries. Under 
the most common type of exemption 
act, John’s creditors could not, either 
during his life or after his death, claim 
the proceeds of that policy to answer 
for his debts. In some states—for in- 
stance Illinois, Ohio, or Pennsylvania— 
the same would be true had John de- 
cided to make the policy payable to his 
mother, since she is a dependent rela- 
tive of the insured. And if John Q. 
and his family were New York citizens, 
anybody could have been designated 
beneficiary (that is, anyone except John 
or his estate) and his rights under the 
policy would have been protected from 
any of his creditors. 

If, on the other hand, it were one of 
the various Mary Citizens around the 
country who wished to effect the insur- 
ance on her husband’s life, some states 
offer her even more protection. Califor- 
nia, New York and Ohio, to mention 
a few of the larger states, hold the 
proceeds not only to be free from the 
claims of her insured husband’s cred- 
itors, but also untouchable by her own 
creditors. As a matter of fact if this 
little hypothetical group of ours were 
the Citizens of California, it appears 
that it wouldn’t matter who effected 
the insurance, whose life was covered, 
or who was named beneficiary—the ex- 
emption law would throw a protective 
cloak over the proceeds that do not 
exceed stated limits as against any 
creditor: the beneficiary’s, the insured’s 
or the effector’s. 


Other variations are apparent in that 
several of the states have placed limita- 
tions on the extent to which insurance 
proceeds have immunity from creditors’ 
claims. Where some states, such as 
Virginia and Arizona, restrict the total 
amount of insurance that described 
beneficiaries are entitled to as against 
creditors, Michigan and California ex- 
empt any amount of proceeds, provided 
the annual premiums paid do not ex- 
ceed a set amount. The question then 
arise: What of insurance the annual 
premium on which exceeds the statutory 
limit? California, for one state, has 
specifically covered this point, exempt- 
ing that proportionate part of the pro- 
ceeds that the allowed premium, $500 
annually, bears to the total premium 
paid. In most states, however, the ex- 
emption is given with no limitation on 
total insurance or on premiums, and 
this type of controversy would not arise. 


Generally Applies to Benefits 
Before Maturity 

Up to this point, as we’ve seen what 
exemptions are, their purpose, and their 
variations of limit and protection, ref- 
erence has been made to “proceeds” as 
the immune subject matter. By the gen- 
eral rule, sums of money which could 
have been realized on the policy before 
its maturity, such as cash surrender 
values or loan values, in addition to 
the amount payable on maturity, are 
also beyond the reach of creditors un- 
der statutes exempting “proceeds,” 





“ 


“avails,” “net amount payable,” etc. 
The wording and interpretations of these 
laws are determinative of their compre- 
hensiveness, however. If a_ particular 


state act by its terms and by necessary 


Bachrach 
ABRAM T. COLLIER 


construction creates only an exemption 
privilege that arises on the death of 
the insured, then the creditors of the 
insured, during his lifetime, are not 
precluded from claiming against the 
moneys obtainable from a policy on his 
life. If the exemption cloaks the pro- 
ceeds during his lifetime, the debtor 
cannot be forced to surrender his pol- 
icy. But if he has actually exercised 
his option before maturity and received 
moneys on the policy, the exemption 
does not apply to those sums. The 
same principles apply to policy divi- 
dends, If the debtor has taken them 
into his possession, they can be reached, 
but if they are left with the insurer 
for the payment of premiums, they are 
within the immunity of the law. 


Protection Against Abuses 


All this solicitude for the economic 
welfare of John Q. Citizen and his 
family has not been shown without 


realization that abuses of the exemption 
privilege would crop up now and again 
which would impose undue hardships 
and inequitable results on creditors, as 
we have said, often decent fellows. 
Hence, for their protection, the exemp- 
tion laws of many jurisdictions have 
been qualified to the extent that 
amounts used by a debtor in paying 
for premiums with an actual intent 
thereby to defraud creditors may be 
recovered by the creditors out of the 
proceeds of the policy. In this manner 
the exemption law becomes a protective 
device for the creditor as well as for 
the well-meaning debtor. However, it 











Nation | 


prevents the not-too-well-meaning debt. 
or, who is otherwise solvent, from 
avoiding his just obligations. He cannot 
scurry out and tie up all his money in 
untouchable insurance when his cred- 
itors start to bear down. This provision 
is especially valuable in those states 
which in no way limit the amount of 
exempt proceeds. 
The Field of Bankruptcy 

Talk of defrauded creditors and the 
solvency of debtors swings us over into 
the field of bankruptcy. A few of the 
points on how the protection offered 
by these state exemption laws is af- 
fected by the Bankruptcy Act, by other 
federal legislation, and by other state 
laws, ought at least to be mentioned. 

the United States 
laws of the United 
States are “the supreme law of the 
land—anything in the constitution or 
laws of any state to the contrary not- 
withstanding.” In other words, no state 
law may, by its own force alone, en- 
large, qualify or restrict any Federal 
law. The Bankruptcy Act, however, 
specifically provides that state exemp- 
tion laws are applicable in bankruptcy. 
Consequently, not even the trustee in 
bankruptcy may reach the proceeds of 
an exempt policy for the benefit of a 
bankrupt’s creditors, 

Again, in this instance, the extensior 
of the exemption varies with the word- 
ing of the individual statute. Many 
state laws specifically exempt the pro- 
ceeds and avails of policies whether or 
not the right to change the beneficiary 
has been retained by the person effect- 
ing the insurance (e.g., Illinois, Mary- 
land, Massachusetts, New York, Penn- 
sylvania). In such case the trustee suc: 
ceeds to no right or interest in the 
policy. If, however, the statute is $0 
worded that the proceeds of a_ policy 
where the right is reserved to change the 
beneficiary are not exempt, then under 
the bankruptcy law, powers that the 
bankrupt might have exercised for his 
own interest are in turn vested in the 
trustee. The policies, not being pro- 
tected by the state law, pass under 
these laws to the trustee in bank- 
ruptey, and he may realize the cash 
surrender value for the benefits of the 
creditors, Considering again the pur 
pose of these exemption statutes, their 
inclusion in the bankruptcy law is, un 
questionably, enlightened legislation. It 
extends protection to the destitute at 
the time it is needed most. 

Relation to Tax Liability 

The federal income tax law and its § 
relation to the state exemption laws 
may also be considered. Suppose that 
John Q. Citizen is delinquent in the 
payment of his federal income taxes 
and to secure payment the collector 0 
internal revenue attempts to seize, um 
der a warrant of distraint, policies 
owned by him which fall within the 
protection of the state exemption 
statute. This is one creditor John could 
not prevent from reaching the proceeds. 


(Continued on Page 98) 
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100 Years of Progress 
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— have been important factors in the company’s growth. 
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The Institute of Life Insurance 


The Broad Job It Is Doing in Telling the Public the 


Objectives of Companies and Agents, and How the 


Industry Performs and What It Means to Nation 


American families are more aware 
today than they were a decade ago of 
the role that life insurance plays in 
build the f ial security enjoyed 
in tl country. They are more con- 
scious of the close relationship of our 
high level of security with American 
concepts of individual enterprise, op- 
portunity and initiative. And some part 
of this awareness can be credited to 
the work of the Institute of Life Insur- 
ance, which has been continuously tell- 
ing this story since its inception 12 
years ago. 
~ The Institute, while a relatively young 
organization in the field of public rela- 
tions, has already achieved front-rank 
status in this field, It is widely hailed 
today as one of the outstanding institu- 
tional activities in public relations. 
Policyholders have been helped in 
understanding their life insurance. Com- 
panies and field representatives have 
been aided in cultivating a more under- 
standing public with which to work. 
The institution as a whole has gained 
stature by these efforts to achieve bet- 
ter understanding and improved rela- 
tions between the public and life insur- 
ance. 
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Objectives of Institute 


The Institute was launched with a 
two-fold objective: (1) to make avail- 
able to the public all possible facts 
about life insurance; (2) to find out 
what the public likes and wants so as 
to do an even more effective job. 

Fundamental to all the Institute work 
in carrying out these objectives has 
been recognition that the public is not 
a single entity, but rather a great num- 
ber of publics, each with its own inter- 


ests in addition to their common inter- 
ests. Thus if the story of family security 
and the story of life insurance are to 
be carried to the public most effectively, 
they must be presented with the spe- 
cialized appeal as well as the general. 
Women must be given not only the 
general facts about life insurance, but 
also the material of special interest to 
women; farmers must have the general 
material interpreted to their own sphere 
of interest; the same is true of profes- 
sional people, factory workers, war 
veterans, students, business executives 
and so on, through all the different 
publics. 

The Institute has met 
by utilizing the particular vehicle of 
communication that best reaches par- 
ticular groups, as well as using the basic 
channels to the public as a whole. 


this situation 


Many Types of Messages to Public 


Adding services year by year, the 
Institute now carries its messages to 
the public in many ways. Motion pic- 
tures have been produced for special 
club and educational groups. Material 
is offered to women through booklets 
written in their own _ individualistic 
style and also through making news 
and feature stories available periodically 
to women’s page editors of newspapers 
and women’s editors of radio stations. 
Articles as well as special booklets have 
been prepared for the farm readers. 
Extensive work has been carried on 
with educators to make more available 
study materials, formerly scant, on the 
subject of family security and _ life 
insurance. 

The library of the Institute is not 
simply a collection of books, but rather 





Educational Division: R. Wilfred Kelsey, Edward B. Burr, Helen M. Thal. 


Receptionist who welcomes Institute’s visitors: Kathryn Dietz. 





Promotion and Advertising: Robert W. Sampson, Donald F. Barnes, Isabel 
Swift. Statistics: Virginia Holran, Mary Virginia Brown. 








Executive Staff. Left to Right: Arthur C. Daniels, Douglas L. Dunbar, Holgar 
J. Johnson 


a research library serving anyone in or 
outside the business who seeks infor- 
mation or who is doing research on life 
insurance. 


Different Divisions 


To fill the growing role of reaching 
the many publics, the Institute has de- 
veloped a well departmentalized organi- 
zation, functioning effectively as a team. 
The Women’s Division directs activities 
going to its audience. The Educational 
Division works in the student and 
teaching fields. The Statistical Division 
seeks to assemble all available statistics 
on life insurance and ferret out any that 
may not have been available previously 
that will help to tell the story of life 
insurance to the public. The Press Bu- 
relations with the 


reau carries on all 
actual channels of communications — 
newspapers, magazines, radio, public 


speakers, etc. 


“News Data,’ “Money Matters,” 
“Family Economist” 


The mechanics of operation in the 
Institute have expanded to an elaborate 
structure of services to those who con- 
vey information to the public. There 
is the “News Data,” a monthly news 
service on life insurance, made available 
to all editors in the country. “Money 
Matters” is a monthly news service 
to editors, covering the broader aspects 
of the national economy, with life insur- 
ance shown in its working relationship. 
“Family Economist” is a monthly news 
service to women’s page editors of 
newspapers, and a special edition of it 
goes to women’s feature editors of radio 
stations, 

“Our Democracy” is a_two-column 
cartoon having one of the largest lists 
of users of any syndicated cartoon. It 
is made available to weekly newspapers 
and daily papers in the smaller cities, 
its appeal being primarily to the rural 
and small towns. 

“Life Insurance Fact Book” 

These are the regular periodic serv- 
ices. In addition, many spot news 


stories are released. Many magazine 
articles are prepared with the help of 
the Institute. The annual “Life Insur- 
ance Fact Book,” carrying all available 
statistics about the business, with inter- 
pretation, goes to some 100,000 persons 
—writers, publicists, educators, econ- 
omists, many of whom, in turn, give 
the information to additional people. 
“Graphic Facts” are stories in chart 
form that are made available to a large 
readership. 


The Advertising Program 


The advertising program directed by 
the Institute for the life insurance com- 
panies and their agents has been one 
of the outstanding institutional jobs of 
the decade, It has been a public service 
campaign, one that has also benefited 
policyholders and the business itself. 

The Institute has also extended its 
services to many of the other associa- 
tions in the life insurance business so 
as to provide for the public the most 
effective reporting of the associations’ 
meetings and studies. 

There is no statistical measure of the 
total results being accomplished. Spot 
checks have been made of certain 
stories, and in many cases it is known 
that more than 50,000,000 circulation is 
represented by the newspapers using 
the stories. If it were possible to add 
together all the newspaper _ stories, 
magazine articles, radio reports, speech 
audiences, movie audiences and booklet 
readers, certainly the aggregate would 
be in the many hundreds of millions— 
several times per person per year in 
the total population. 

The widespread and continuous car- 
rying of the story of life insurance to 
the “publics” of the country has been 
of great assistance to those within the 
business. It has given those with whom 
they do business a background and 
understanding of life insurance many 
degrees better than existed prior to 
the Institute’s start. 

But, as Holgar J. Johnson, Institute 
president, says, “The Institute’s efforts 
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can only be background for the work 
of the individuals in the business. In 
the final analysis, the public relations 
of the business will be shaped by how 
the companies, their personnel and the 
men in the field carry on their activities. 
It is the direct, personal contacts with 
the public that build up or tear down 


public relations. The Institute can help 
set a pattern for such efforts and can 
do background work to give a general 
understanding of life insurance funda- 
mentals. It is doing its best in that 
direction and has accomplished much 
in its first 12 years, thanks to the fine 
cooperation of everyone associated with 
the business.” 





Some Institute Personalities 


The head office personnel of the Institute of Life Insurance consists 
of a group highly qualified to carry out the institutional public relations 


direction of the business. 


The following are thumbnail sketches of some members of the staff 


of the Institute: 
Executive Staff 


The executive staff of the Institute 
consists of Holgar J. Johnson, presi- 
dent; Arthur C. Daniels, executive as- 
sistant, and Douglas L. Dunbar, secre- 
tary. 

Born 
coming a breadwinner for his family, 
Mr. Johnson went to Pittsburgh and 


in Connecticut, and early be- 


:CONOMIST 


Although his work for the Institute 
carries him all over the country he 
takes part in many outside activities. 
These include the YMCA of which he 
is now chairman of its Armed Services 
3ranch. He is a trustee of his alma 
mater, University of Pittsburgh, and is 


president of Greenwich Academy and 
Greenwich Country Club, Greenwich, 
Conn, Also, he is a member of the 


Services for 
the National 


Associated 
Inc., 


beard of the 
the Armed Forces, 
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Some Institute publications which carry story of life insurance to the people. 
They cover periodic reporting of life insurance information, broader aspects of the 
economy, women’s special interests and broad range of material for benefit of 


writers on life insurance subjects. 


Was graduated from University of 
Pittsburgh earning his way through by 
running a boys’ club for Howard J. 
Heinz. His course was interrupted by 
naval service in World War I, Upon 
graduation from the university he be- 
came an agent in Pittsburgh for Con- 
necticut Mutual Life and then was made 
assistant superintendent of agencies. 
Later, he set up an agency of Penn 
Mutual Life in Pittsburgh where the 
agency in ten years grew from $360,000 
to $10,000,000 production annually. 

3efore being named president of the 
Institute in 1939, he was president of 
Pittsburgh Association of Life Under- 
writers and president of National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters. One of the 
most able speakers in the insurance field 
he has addressed hundreds of organiza- 
tions. 


Management Council and the American 
Council on Public Relations. 


Careers of Other Executives 


Arthur C. Daniels for seven years 
before going with the Institute was 
associated with a prominent firm of 
actuaries. Since the Institute was or- 
ganized in 1939 he has worked for it 
in an executive capacity. Prior to his 
entering the Navy in World War II 
he was the Institute’s secretary. Upon 
return from the war he was elected 
executive assistant. 

Mr. Daniels has worked very closely 
with Holgar Johnson in the develop- 
ment of various activities and projects 
of the Institute and in carrying out the 
policies of its board. Through this work 
he has gained wide knowledge of public 
relations practices and techniques and 












ress bureau Conference on Institute news stories: Virginia Moore, Berton 


Braley, Dudley B. Martin, Richard F. Griffen, Jules Kramer, Robert Hutchings, 


Robert J. Sullivan. 


their application to the life insurance 
business. 

Since the war, Mr. Daniels has de- 
voted much of his time to the develop- 
ment of ideas and aids for companies 
in connection with their own public 
relations programs, serving as co-chair- 
man of the Forum on Company Public 
Relations held in New York in March, 
1948. He has also served as secretary 
of the Institute’s Committee on Policy- 
holder Relations and as liaison between 
the Institute and the LOMA, for which 
he wrote the standard text material on 
public relations. Co-author of the 
Handbook of Life Insurance, he has 
written and talked extensively on life 
insurance and public relations. 

A Harvard graduate, he lives in Man- 
hasset where his participation in com- 
munity affairs includes an active role 
in Boy Scout leadership and the men’s 
club in his church. He is treasurer of 
the Harvard Club of Long Island and 
a member of the Harvard Club in New 
York, 

As secretary of the Institute Doug'as 
L. Dunbar devotes most of hi’s atten- 
tion to financial matters, personnel 
problems and management of the large 
office staff. He arrived at the Institute 
with a long record of participation in 
public relations, particularly in the in- 
ternational field. 

Prior to World War II, Mr. Dunbar 
was for many years secretary and di- 
rector of the Japan Society and was 
the first manager of the Council on 
Foreign Relations, which he helped to 
organize. He has been honored several 
times for his work in international pub- 
lic relations. After World War I he 
received the Order of 


Knight of the 





Women’s Division: 


Marion S. Eberly, 


Crown of Italy from the King of Italy, 


and in the middle ’20’s was awarded the 
Order of the Rising Sun by the Em- 
peror of Japan. 

Mr. Dunbar is an alumnus of Colum- 
bia University. He is a trustee of the 
Greenburgh Savings Bank of Dobbs 
Ferry and president and director of 
the Dobbs Ferry Hospital Association. 
Photography is his major hobby. 


Advertising and Promotion 


Director of the advertising and pro- 
motion division is Donald F. Barnes. 
Robert W. Sampson and Isabel Swift 
are assistant directors. 

Mr. Barnes is responsible for th 
Institute’s field relationships, its 
tacts with new publics, and its develop- 
ment of promotional material. He pro- 
motes the Cooperative Advertising Pro- 
gram with the companies. He became 
director of the division in March, 1950, 


after having served previously as head 
of the Extension and Development 
Division and special assistant to the 
president. 

Mr. Barnes came to the Institute with 
more than ten years of experience in 


the insurance business. From 1936 to 
1948, with two and one-half years out 
for service as a master with 
the Army Air Forces, he was with the 
National Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers, starting as associate editor of its 
Life Association News, subsequently 
becoming director of research and mem- 
ber of the executive s 

A native of Syracuse, 
ceived his B.A. from Bowdoin College, 
Brunswick, Maine. He earned his way 
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Betty Martin. Librarian Elizabeth 


Ferguson (right) with Jean E. Macklin, Filing Department. 





Economist, Bookkeeper, 


Robert Mory. 
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How I Overcame Handicap Of Tuberculosis 


I was born in Kansas City, Mo., on 
October 19, 1911, the fifth child in a 
family of six. When I was 18 months 
old mv father retired from business in 
Kansas City and took his family back to 
Ireland with him. He and my mother were 
born there. To spend the rest of their 
lives in Ireland was the intention for 
the family, but my parents grew lone- 
some for America and so we returned 
to Kansas City. 

In that city my father reentered busi- 
ness and got along successfully. How- 
ever, during the first World War the 
family was beset by a series of illnesses 
which resulted in the successive deaths 
of mv four sisters. It was tuberculosis. 

By the time I was ready for high 
school the family’s resources were ex- 
hausted. With the help of the Jesuit 
Fathers of Rockhurst High School, 
Kansas Citv, I worked my way through 
that fine school, graduating in 1929. 
Then I entered Rockhurst College and 
had almost completed my sophomore 
vear when I left to find a job in May, 
1931 as the family needed my support. 


Left Job as Clerk Because of 
Tuberculosis 

The job I got was as a clerk in office 
of the Manor Baking Co., which was 
operating under a franchise with the 
Campbell-Taggart Associated Bakeries. 
The Manor Baking Co. had a _ con- 
tributory Group life, accident and health 
insurance program underwritten by 
Equitable Society which had been sold 
by Martin Ismert of the Embry agency 
of the Society in Kansas City, During 
the first month of my employment I 
knew nothing about the insurance plan. 
Then the office manager told me that 
I was eligible for the Group insurance 
coverage. He did not stop to explain 
the plan much except to say that it 
would cost me $1 a month and that 
he thought I should sign up although 
it was not compulsory for me to sign. 
A dollar a month does not sound like 
much now but as my salary was only 
$96 a week I hesitated before I finally 


signed. As I recall, the coverage did not 
go into effect for me until about July 
1, 1931. - 


Throughout the summer of 1931 I did 
not feel well and somehow I knew that 
I had contracted the same tuberculosis 
that had plagued my sisters. Secretly 
I went to a doctor, but, unfortunately, 
I did not choose one who knew too 
much about tuberculosis as he did not 
detect anything vitally wrong with me. 
But one afternoon in late September 
after being with Manor Baking Co. 
about four months I started to hemor- 
rhage while at work. Fearing I might 
lose my job if my illness were discov- 
ered I promptly left the office, took a 
45-minute trolley car ride home and 
unloaded another bombshell on my al- 
ready distraught parents. Somehow, 
they managed to borrow money and I 
was sent to Albuquerque, New Mexico, 
where I joined a sister who had been 
there since 1929 suffering from tubercu- 
losis. I arrived at the St. Joseph Sani- 
tarium on October 4, 1931. Later, my 
mother came to Albuquerque to take 
care of my sister and me. 


Group Benefit Proved Important 

By this time the Manor Baking Co. 
had made arrangements with the Equi- 
table to pay me a weekly benefit under 
the disability provisions of the Group 
insurance plan. The amount was only 
$13 a week and it continued for 13 
weeks as I remember. However, I was 
classified as a hemorrhage case and 


after a waiting period of six months the 
Equitable admitted the claim of the at- 
tending physician and other witnesses 
that I was totally disabled. On the basis 


By Georce F. Byrnes, CLU 


Life Member, Million Dollar Round Table 
Equitable Society’s 1950 “Honor Man” 


of the Group insurance plan the Equi- 
table then paid me the face amount of 
my Group life insurance certificate, 
$1,000, less the amount that they had 
paid me under the accident-health pro- 
vision. Although the amount involved 
now seems quite small, at the time it 
proved a life-saver. I promptly relaxed 
and my health began to improve. 

stretched this Group insurance 
money as far as it would go and by 
the time those funds were exhausted 
my health had improved to a_ point 
where I knew I could get back into 
an active way of life. By September, 
1933, my doctor gave me permission to 
enter the University of Mexico in AI- 
buquerque from where I was graduated 
in June, 1935, standing third in a class 
of 150 students. During my stay at the 
university I became a member of Phi 
Kappa Phi, honorary scholastic frater- 
nity; Sigma Chi, social fraternity, and 
also worked on the school publications, 
including the newspaper and the Year 
Book. 

When graduation day approached 
June, 1935, my principal concern was 
my future. I knew I would have to take 
over the complete support of my family 
and I feared that returning to business 
life would require more than a normal 
effort if I were to succeed in more than 
the routine fashion. Furthermore, I was 
advised it would be unwise to return 
to Kansas City where my natural con- 
tacts would be and which contacts 
would have enabled me to get started 
sooner in business. 

During the summer of 1934 I had 
worked in the office of the refinery of 


the Continental Oil Co. in Albuquerque. 
I continued to be employed by the re- 
finery on a part time basis while finish- 
ing my last year at the university and 
after graduation remained there mak- 
ing up my mind as to what I would 
do in the future. 
Why He Entered Insurance 

I began to think about life insurance 
as a career. I kept thinking about how 
the Equitable’s Group insurance pay- 
ment had literally saved my life, One rea- 
son a conclusion was so difficult to reach 
was because I had always been of the 
quiet, reserved type, knew only a few 
persons in Albuquerque. I began to inves- 
tigate the insurance situation and the 
more I looked into it the greater grew 
my desire to embark on a career of sell- 
ing insurance. Also I felt sure that I could 
make the grade if I could conquer my 
health problem. It looked to me like an 
occupation where if it were necessary 
for me to slow up at intervals for pur- 
poses of rest I could do so. I finally 
made up my mind, 

The Equitable had a small office in 
Albuquerque and I walked in there on 
August 1, 1935, and asked the manager 
for a contract to sell for the Equitable. 
He was encouraging. The first week 
was discouraging as I only wrote one 
application. It was not until the first 
six weeks went by that I started to 
produce at a substantial rate. Every- 
thing about my new calling I liked. It 
was pleasant and stimulating to enter 
into community activities whole-heart- 
edly while I was in Albuquerque. The 
very nature of our insurance selling 
lends itself to community service. | 


Status Of Policy Loans 


The ratio of policy loans outstanding 
with U. S. life insurance companies to 
total policy reserves was 4.3% at the 
end of 1949, the same record low re- 
ported for the two previous years. 

Total loans outstanding at the end of 
1949 were $2,238 million. This was an 
increase of $184 million in the year and 
was $347 million greater than the 1946 
total. But life insurance ownership and 
therefore policy reserves have increased 
steadily, with the result that the ratio 
of loans to reserves has dropped to the 
lowest point in over 50 years. 

Although new policy loans made dur- 
ing 1949 amounted to $475 million, 
nearly $300 million of old loans were 
paid off or matured during the year, 
so that the net increase was $184 million. 

Relation to Business Activity 

The first half of this century has 
given ample evidence of the close rela- 
tionship between the rate of policy 
borrowing and the general trend of 
business activity. During every cyclic 
period of depression or recession, the 


policy loan rate has risen and during 
every period of prosperity, the loan 
rate has fallen. This has held true 


whether the peak or trough in business 
was war inspired or due to domestic 
economic conditions, says the Institute 
of Life Insurance. 

The peak year of policy loans out- 
standing, both in amount and in rela- 
tion to reserves, was the depression 
year 1932, when the total was $3,806 
million, and the ratio 21.3%. From that 
year until 1946, the loan total decreased 
steadily to $1,891 million. In 1947, even 
though the amount went up slightly, 


the ratio to reserves reached the low- 
est point since the 1890's. 

It is natural that in times of acute 
financial pressure, emergency calls for 
such resources as the values accumu- 
lated in life insurance policies increase. 
Even in times of general prosperity, of 
course, some families will have emer- 
gency needs. 

“How helpful this policy loan feature 
may be to families in need of funds is 
illustrated by the figures on new loans 
made at the worst period of the depres- 
sion of the ’30’s. In the three years 
1930-32, policyholders borrowed more 
than $2 billion on the funds accumu- 
lated back of their policies. With many 
other sources of emergency funds dried 
up, the country’s policyholders were 
able to borrow that huge sum against 
their life policies to tide them over 
the crisis,” the Institute says. 


“The aggregate figures on policy 
loans outstanding do not mean_ too 
much taken alone. Their full signifi- 


cance is found when viewed on a rela- 
tive basis—in relation to the changing 
base to which they apply. Just as the 
entire economy has grown, the number 
of policyholders has increased and the 
funds accumulated back of their poli- 
cies have increased. Related to reserves, 
the 1949 loan rate was only one-fourth 
what it was in the early ’30s. 

“The policy loan figures include bor- 
rowings for payment of premiums to 
keep life insurance in force, an impor- 
tant emergency service of this policy 
feature. They do not, however, include 
bank loans made with life insurance 
used as collateral.” 








BYRNES 


GEORGE F. 


emerged from my cocoon complex. It 
became a pleasure to meet people. 


Goes to Phoenix; Then to Los Angeles 


One of the first things I decided to 
do was to study for the CLU designa- 
tion. At that time there were no study 
courses available in the city, so I pre- 
pared myself by studying at night and 
on wtek-ends. I finished my examina- 
tions over a four-year period and be- 
came a CLU in 1941. 

In November of that year I moved 
to Phoenix where I became district 
manager there and in April, 1942, |] 
married Gracie Mehren and it has been 
a happy marriage. We have four chil- 
dren, one born this summer. By the 
third full year in Phoenix I qualified 
for the Million Dollar Round Table. 

I moved to Los Angeles in February, 
1945, where I became part of the Stever- 
Carroll agency and was able to maintain 
million dollar production, After that 
first year in Los Angeles I decided to 
operate in a smaller community and 
picked Pasadena. Despite this third 
move, in the calendar year of 1946 I 
qualified for the Round Table again. 
Since then I have written more than 
a million continuously each year. 

From the beginning of my insurance 
activities I have leaned towards a con- 
servative selling technique, operating on 
a professional basis as much as I pos- 
sibly could. Just as naturally, I leaned 
immediately towards more _ technical 
phases of insurance selling and have 
long specialized in analysis of estates 
and business organizations, and pension 
selling. During this period, outside of 
continuing to sell insurance to old 
clients, most of the new business has 
come from clients referred to me by 
attorneys, trust officers or from other 
insurance men who have called me in 
to work with them on a joint basis. 


Managers Name Him “Honor Man” 

I was fortunate enough to have been 
named the Honor Agent for 1950 bv 
the Managers Association of the Equi- 
table. 

I am a member of the board of Pasa- 
dena Tuberculosis Association and of 
board of Chamber of Commerce and 
Civic Association of Pasadena and am 
national committeeman for the Pasa- 
dena-San Gabriel Valley Life Under- 
writers Association, I was a discussion 
leader on estate planning at the 1950 
Million Dollar Round Table meeting ‘n 
Atlantic City. 
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Some Chicago General Agents; 


Most of Cook Agency Production 
Business and Investment Coverage 


The Paul W. Cook Agency, Mutual 
Benefit Life, Chicago, paid for $4,000,000 
of Ordinary in the first six months of 
1950, only one-eighth of the volume 
being Pension business. Business insur- 
ance and investment insurance have been 
the principal sources of business this 


year. The average sized policy has al- 





Fabian Bachrach 
PAUL W. COOK, CLU 


ways been large. For the first six months 
of 1950 the number of lives on non- 
pension business increased and was fol- 
lowed by emphasis to write more lives 
the second half. 

The Cook agency is not large in per- 
sonnel and doesn’t have much turnover. 
In July its full-time agents numbered 
12, half of whom are regularly on the 
company’s honor roll and one a first 
year man. Three members of the agency 
qualified for the Million Dollar 
Round Table in last few years. They are 
M. J. Hamilton, Harold M. White and 
Mr. Cook. Agency production will be 
given greater emphasis through the ap- 
poiniment of Paul E. Vollmers, agency 
who will spend part of his 
time recruiting and training new agents. 
He personally pays for about $500,000 
a year on 75 to 100 lives. 


1 
have 


assistant, 


Sales Promotion 


Mr. Cook’s acquaintance among brok- 
ers and surplus line writers is wide, 
many being attracted to the agency by 
creative sales help and illustration serv- 
ice, Special development of market has 


been accelerated by mailings of an 
unusual nature, such as periodic tax 
card, monthly loose-leaf service of tax 


and estate developments, a two-year 
celluloid calendar, large enough for desk 
top use, and special letters. In no year 
since the agency was formed 13 years 
ago has the brokerage production been 
less than one-third of the total; in some 
years, as large as one-half. Lorraine 
Sinton, CLU, as sales promotion man- 
ager, prepares mailings, publicity and 
prestige building material for the gen- 
eral agent, agents and brokers. 
Philosophy of the agency is to have 
agents with capacity for self-discipline. 
In the Million Dollar Round Table it is 
noted that the most successful are those 
who know what they need in the way 


of ideas, help, discipline, system and 
they continually seek it on their own 
initiative. 

“We are not interested in agents who 
want to be coddled; who don’t know 
how to discipline themselves,” says Mr. 
Cook. “We believe that a general agency 
is profitable in proportion to the num- 
ber of men who don’t need detail super- 
vising but yet are effective. Our men are 
those who want the general agent to 
keep out of their way except when 
they come with specific sales problems 
and in that connection we try to be 
of help. Agents are shown budgetary 
control and the importance of sensibly 
increasing their business as they grow 
in the life insurance field. I feel that 
the general agent should set the tone 
and his principles and purposes shou!d 
prevail.” 

Mr. Cook’s Career 


Mr. Cook is a former chairman of 
Million Dollar Round Table. He was a 
Phi Beta Kappa graduate of University 
of Missouri where he majored in 
geology, later doing graduate work in 
economics at University of Chicago. At 
age of 23 in 1°22 he joined Mutual 
Benefit Life. He is author of the “Cook 
Book,” embracing recipes for successful 
selling. In 1930 he first qualified for 
Million Dollar Round Table. He was an 
early CLU in Chicago and has been 
president of Chicago Association of Life 
Underwriters, Chicago Life Insurance 
and Trust Council and Chicago Chapter 


or-Cby, 


i 


Schwemm Sees Big Increase in 
Business and Juvenile Insurance 


For the past six years the Great- 
West Life agency of Earl M. Schwemm, 
Chicago, who is president of Chicago 
Life Underwriters Association, has pro- 
duced in excess of $20,000,000 a year, 
as far as placed business credits are 
concerned. For some years it had a 
production of $6,000,000. Then it jumped 
to $11,000,000 in 1943 when Pension 
Trust business started to roll and from 
that figure went to $22,000,000 in 1944. 
The end of the war brought some prob- 
lems to the agency and a new type of 
business was obtained to make up for 
the loss in the new Pension Trust busi- 
ness. That meant the agency changed 
its trend from producing a large share 
of its production from Annuity business 
to straight life cases. Another major 
objective at the end of the war was to 
build up the comparison of business the 
agency obtained from its own full time 
force. During the war the agency force 
was reduced because it was a compara- 
tively young agency. 

In 1946, 57% of the placed business 
credits came from Annuity business. In 
1949, 66% of the total placed business 
credit came from life insurance. 


More Full Time Agents’ Business 


During the war years the agency was 
receiving about $3,500,000 on the average 
from its full time organization and 
about $19,000,000 from brokers. Today, 
the full time agents’ production has 
been raised to $7,500,000 in a vear with 
an average of about $6,500,000, The 


brokerage business has levelled off to 





Rappaport Brothers Run Agency 
Which Was Started From Scratch 


EARLE S, RAPPAPORT, CLU 
The Rappaport agency, Chicago, 
Pacific Mutual Life, was started from 
scratch in February, 1939, and quickly 
went into a high rate of production. 
In April, 1940, it was winner of the 
company’s President’s dinner, competing 
on a quota basis with 12 other agencies 
of mid-central division of Pacific Mu- 
tual’s agencies. Later, it won 10 suc- 





EUGENE I, RAPPAPORT, CLU 


cessive inter-agency contests. 

Careers of Rappaport Brothers 

The agency is headed by two brothers 
—Earle S. and Eugene I. Rappaport, 
both born in Chicago where their father 
was an agent of Pacific Mutual. Earle 
attended grade and high school, Chi- 
cago, Armour Institute (now Illinois In- 

(Continued on Page 95) 


about an average of $15,000,000 a year 
while during the war it was about $19- 


000,000. 
The average size case in 1949 was 
$6,500. Mr. Schwemm feels that this js 


satisfactory, especially when taking into 
consideration the large amount of Pen- 


EARL M. SCHWEMM 


sion Trust additions received each year 
because in the main the additions have 
a small average. However, if it were 
not for these additions to the Trusts the 
agency would have a much larger aver- 
age-sized policy as far as regular indi- 
vidual Ordinary business is concerned. 
The average sized premium is a few 
cents greater this year compared to the 
previous year. Thus, the agency has 
withstood the trend toward lower pre- 
mium insurance, and where the agents 
do occasionally sell a low priced insur- 
ance policy, it is evident that they are 
offsetting such lower premium business 
by an according amount of higher pre- 
mium_ business. 

“Volume-wise, we feel that during the 
last year we have made up the loss in 
Pension Trust business,” said Mr. 
Schwemm, “mainly through the tre- 
mendous increase in business insurance 
of all kinds, plus the sale of a_ sub- 
stantial amount of Juvenile business.” 
It is of interest that 26% of the appli- 
cations of the agency are on the lives 
of individuals from 0-15. About 10% of 
the applications are from females. Last 
year the agency received 26% in amount 
of new business from old policyholders. 
In pursuit of quality business the 
agency finds that 75% of its volume 
comes from the type of occupations 
rated highest as to quality and 41% 
comes from an income group earning 
from $200 to $700 a month. From an 
income group earning $900 or more 4 
month 45% of the business comes. In 
1949, 80% of new business was written 
on an annual premium basis. 

Some Agency Personnel 

The agency’s leading producer is 4 
man who has been in the field a long 
time, most of his production for past 
few years coming from Pension Trust 
business with only an occasional indi- 
vidual policy being written, At middle 
of this year the leader among new 

(Continued on Page 95) 
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and Managers 


B. H. Groves, Travelers, Thinks 
That Agents Should Be Specialists 


Since 1938 manager of the Chicago 
branch office of the Travelers for Life, 
Accident and Group departments is 


Benjamin H. Groves, CLU. It is one of 
the largest of the 
branches. 


company ’s 75 


Under Mr. Groves’ direction 





Moffet Studio 
BEN H. GROVES, CLU 
are 90 agents, In addition, contracts are 
maintained with agents located outside 
of the branch office. They may repre- 
sent the company in one or more of 
the three production departments. As- 
sisting him in production of personal 
insurance lines are five assistant man- 
agers, two field assistants and three 
Group specialists. 

Among the established agents, leader 
in life production is I. H. Curtiss, CLU, 
who last year produced $621,000 of life 
insurance, with an average-size policy 
of $16,200. Major part of his production 


is based on Family Protection appeal. 
Leader among the first year men is 
Ralph Weber who in his first five 
months produced $187,000 of life 
volume, One of the leaders among 
second year men is James R. Sheldon. 
He was branch office accident under- 


writer for 15 years before entering the 
selling field. He worked from cold can- 
vass to referred leads and in_ his 
second year of selling delivered con- 
siderable life insurance on the accident 
and casualty clients of his first year. 


The Agency’s Production 


In 1949 the production of this Chicago 
branch was more than $11,000,000 in 
life volume, exclusive of Group, 
Annuities and Accident and Health. An 
additional $10,000,000 is produced in the 
city by the seven general agencies. 
Average size case up to August, 1950, 
was running about 15% higher and 
average premium per $1,000 about 23% 
higher than year before. 

During the depression and war years 

ravelers representatives in Chicago 
Were advocates of low cost protection, 
largely to the exclusion of the invest- 
ment aspects. In recent years, the in- 
vestment field has been stabilized and 
the value of life insurance solving the 
Problems of old age has become of 
great importance. Conversion of a large 


volume of Term insurance is a definite 
part of this sales program. 

The philosophy of the Travelers 
branch office agent is that there is an 
obligation to furnish service and pro- 
tection in all its forms to each one of 
his clients; that such service can best 
be rendered by one competent insur- 
ance man with complete insurance line, 
allocating premium dollars where they 
are most needed. 


Training of Agents 


All new multiple line agents are first 
trained in life and accident insurance. 





The first six months in the field are 
controlled and directed entirely by the 
life and accident department. In gen- 
eral, personal lines develop the more 
creative selling powers. Once these are 
developed, the other aspects of the in- 
surance business are brought to their 
attention. The agency believes that an 
agent can best specialize in one phase 
of insurance and must, therefore, make 
other forms secondary or “feeder” lines 
to his specialty. The ‘continued increase 
in life production from the agency in- 
dicates success in giving good basic 
training in “creative selling’ and in 
making personal insurance the leader 
line or specialty; and in obtaining a 
fair share of “selling time.” 

Manager Groves, a native of Ne- 
braska, was graduated from University 
of Nebraska; did post graduate work 
in education at Columbia University. 
After 12 years as coach, teacher and 
superintendent in Nebraska schools, he 
joined Travelers in Omaha in 1924. 
From there he became manager in 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, and in 1929 was 
transferred to Chicago as an instructor 
of new agents. He was made Chicago 
branch manager in 1939. He has been 
president of the Agency Supervisors and 
of Chicago Chapter, CLU, and, currently, 
he is second vice president of the Chi- 
cago Association of Life Underwriters. 





Jamison & Phelps Agency Has 10 
Million Dollar Round Table Men 





Moffet Studio 
JOHN H. JAMISON 


The Jamison & Phelps agency, Chi- 
cago, Northwestern Mutual Life, the 
company’s largest agency, has $216,000,- 
000 in force. Northwestern Mutual does 
not permit agencies to accept business 
from other than their own agents and 
it writes no substandard or any form 
of Group. In leading the company in 
1949, Jamison & Phelps paid for $16,656,- 
000, including conversions. The agency 
consists of 48 full time agent plus 12 
retired agents. Many have been with 
the agency for more than 15 years. Ten 
of the members of the agency are in 
the 1950 Million Dollar Round Table. 
They are Richard F. Hefter, Edward C. 
Hoelscher, Lee J. Lov enthal, II, Henry 
L. Maltenfort, Ben S. McGiveran, 
Rigdon C. Robb, Nathaniel Seefurth, 
Sam C. Steinman, Clarence E. Smith and 
Loyd W. Uebele. At least two of them 
— Seefurth and McGiveran—have na- 
tional reputations. 

Lee J. Loventhal, II, is president of 
Chicago Chapter, CLU; Clarence E. 
Smith is past president of the Chicago 
Life Underwriters Association; Mr. 





NELSON D. PHELPS 


Uebele is past president, Chicago 
Chapter, CLU; Charles F. Axelson, one 
of the veteran agents of Chicago, is 
past president of Chicago Association 
of Life Underwriters and the only life 
insurance agent in the country listed 
in Who’s Who in America. Robert R. 
Reid, another J. & P. agent, is going 
strong at 84. 


Some Personalities 


Mr. Maltenfort was leading the 
agency on August 1, 1950. More than 
90% of his interviews are conducted in 
his own office. Agency leader for 1949 
is Mr. Smith who paid for $1,169,434 
in Northwestern Mutual. Largest aver- 
age producer for the past five years is 
Richard F. Hefter, 38 years with the 
agency. Becoming an agent at 18, he 
made a slow start, then got his bearings 
and became a Million Dollar writer. Mr. 
Seefurth is not only an agent of great 
ability, especially in business insurance, 


but is also an authoritative writer on 
technical insurance subjects, such as 
taxation. Mr. McGiveran was formerly 


agent at Eau 
father before 


the company’s general 
Claire, Wis., as was his 
him. 





Chicago Stories in This Issue 
Written by Lorraine Sinton 


LORRAINE SINTON 


The articles in this issue on Chicago 
general agencies or managerial offices 
were written for The Gold Book by 
Lorraine Sinton, CLU, who is sales 
promotion manager of the Paul W. 
Cook agency, Mutual Benefit, Chicago. 
Because of space limitations Miss Sin- 
ton, who for many years has been cov- 


ering Chicago personalities for The 
Gold Book, could not cover all of the 
important and large agencies of the 


Western metropolis. Names were given 
to her by The Gold Book of a number 
of agencies which are representative of 
various types of operation and produc- 
tion there. Each agency has been a 
production leader for its respective 
company in the Chicago territory dur- 
ing first half of 1950. , 

Miss Sinton, currently vice president 
of Chicago Chapter CLU, made her 
third appearance on Women’s Day pro- 
gram of National Association of Life 
Underwriters when she addressed the 
women attending the annual meeting in 


Washington in September, her 1950 
subject being “More Than Meets the 
Eye.” Earlier this year a remarkably 
fine story of her personality and 
achievements appeared in the Chicago 
Tribune’s “White Collar Girl” column, 
written by Ruth MacKay. 





An outstanding 
liam <A. Hazlett has been with the 
agency since October, 1948. Before en- 
tering insurance he was midwestern rep- 
resentative for a small steel company. 
He has lived in Chicago only three 
years. His success is in part due to 
unusual capacity for developing referred 
leads. His sales procedure is built around 


an eight-week direct mail program. 


younger agent, Wil- 


Careers of General Agents 


As for the general agents, Nelson D. 
Phelps has been with Northwestern 
Mutual all of his business life, starting 
in home office in educational division and 
then becoming assistant director of 
agencies in charge of educational activi- 
ties. In 1939 he was appointed general 
agent in Boston and in 1944 he and 
John H. Jamison became general < 





gents 


in Chicago. He has been a CLU since 
1933 and has many Chicago activities 
which include YMCA and Life Insur- 
ance and Trust Council. 


Mr. Jamison, a Yale graduate, class of 
25, started as an advertising man in 
Hartford. In 1932 he resigned as vice 
president and general manager of 
Graphic Arts Co. to become an agent 


in Boston for an Eastern company. His 
duties included organization work in 
New York, Pittsburgh and Boston. In 


1935 he joined old Life Insurance Sales 
Research Bureau in Hartford and be- 
(Continued on Page 94) 
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Farmers Are Now Business Men 


That’s Opinion of Marue A. Carroll Whose City- 


Rural Agency in Oshkosh, Is One of Biggest 


‘arm Region Insurance Producers 


One of the most successful of the 
rural-city agencies in American life in- 
surance is that conducted by Marue A. 
Carroll, Northwestern Mutual Life, 
from Oshkosh headquarters. Last year 
the agency had nearly $3,500,000 of 
business from the rural sections. The 
agency does about $10,000,000 a year 
in both city and rural sections. 

On August 1, 1950, Mr. Carroll ob- 
served his 50th anniversary with the 
company. Since 1926, when Mr. Carroll 
became a partner of the late D. N. 
Cameron in the eastern Wisconsin 
agency, it has paid for $180,000,000. The 
agency stood third in force with the 
company at end of 1949, with $150,000.- 
000 in force on the books. In his time 
Mr. Carroll has paid for $12,000,000 of 
personal business. 


His Career 


Mr. Carroll went to work after his 
eraduation from East Division High 
School, Milwaukee, at the age of 16, 


becoming an office boy for the North- 
western Mutual at $18 a month. For 
the next seven years he worked in vari- 
ous departments at the home office and 
finally was promoted to the auditing 
division. When Charles D. Norton, gen- 
eral agent at Chicago and later Assis- 
tant Secretary of the Treasury under 
President Taft, asked the home office 
cashier 


to recommend an assistant 


got the appointment. He _ be- 
came assistant to the late John J. 
Fraher, cashier of the Norton agency, 
and of Hobart & Oakes, who succeeded 
as general agents, Two of his associates 
were Charles F. Junod who became gen- 
eral agent at Omaha and the late Ralph 
M. Hamburger who became general 
agent at Minneapolis. They all were 
of help to him when he became a spe- 
cial agent. On two occasions he led the 
Chicago agency. In January, 1912, he 
became assistant to Dave Cameron, who 
was general agent at Oshkosh and later 
he became Mr. Cameron’s partner after 
Wisconsin 


Carroll 


which he was made central 


general agent. His special work in the 
general agency partnership was to de- 
velop a 
required traveling nearly 22,000 miles a 
year for more than 20 years throughout 
more than 20 counties. 


larger sales organization which 


Set-up of the Agency 


The set-up of the Carroll general 
agency is composed of Mr. Carroll, 
Erbin O. Harenburg, supervisor, and 


agents in the 22 counties 


the territory. These district 


10 district 
comprising 
Bryan, Sheboygan; 
Appleton; C. 


agents are E. C. 
Wettengel, 


George R. 


\rchie Randolph, Manitowoc; Frank M. 
W ashbush, Fond du Lac; Bernard Dar- 
ling, Green Bay; Freeman L. Pike, Ox- 


ford ; George A. Schneider, Brillion; 
Walter J. Gantner, Port Washington; 
Carl F, Gilsinger, Beaver Dam; A. A. 


Hauser, Hartford. There are also 39 
full time associates either under district 
agents or in the open territory and the 
total number of part time associates in 
both the open territory and under dis- 
trict agents is 80. 

In the production this past club year 
of more than $9,500,000 in the Carroll 
agency more than $3,000,000 came from 


who led the entire United States last 
vear with 174 lives for $507,000 of busi- 
ness aS a part-time Northwestern Mu- 
tual agent in the small town of Prince- 
ton, Wis., 1,200 population. Others are 
athletic coaches at rural schools, teach- 
ers, agricultural county agents as well 
as an occasional farmer agent. 

Agents of this type carefully comb 
the rural sections in their small com- 
munities in a way which many full- 
time agents cannot do. 


The Pamperin Family 


In this article appears a picture show- 





The Pamperin family (center) with Joseph P. Weninger at left and 
District Agent A. A, Hauser at right. 


part time agents. The present head 
of the company’s Marathon Club, J. 
Kenneth Roberts of Princeton, Wis., 
is in the agency. Since Mr. Carroll 
formed his connection with the general 
agency in 1926 it has paid for approx- 
imately $180,000,000, 


Operates in 22 Counties 


The operation of the Oshkosh gen- 
eral agency is on the basis of 10 dis- 
trict agents in the 22 counties, with the 
rest of the territory operated direct 
from the office through full-time and 
part-time associates wherever necessary. 
in rural communities. Each district 
agent appoints part-time or full-time 
agents in towns, every one of whom 
is made to qualify specifically by pass- 
ing the Northwestern Mutual “Short 
Course.” 

These part-time associates are well 
and favorably known in their com- 
munity, usually being bankers, clerks in 
general and cooperative stores, local 
agents for fire and casualty lines, and, 
occasionally barbers, as is Ken Roberts, 





ing an agent of Northwestern Mutual 
Life engaged in writing insurance on 
members of the Pamperin family which 
has a farm four miles north of Allenton 
where the agent lives. The agent writ- 
ing the business is Joseph P. Wen- 
inger, vice president of the bank of 
Allenton, Wis., one of the most suc- 
cessful part-time agents in the United 
States. Mr. Weninger led the entire 
United States for the company in lives 
paid in 1942. There were 220 lives in 
all covered, and he thus became presi- 
dent of the company’s Marathon Club 
for the year. 


The case of the Pamperin family il- 
lustrates the large number of lives 
which can be written on one farm. Both 
Mr. and Mrs. Pamperin are covered by 
insurance. The father, John A., has 
$10,000 Ordinary. The mother has $1,000 
20 Pay Life. Each of the children was 
insured for $1,000 20 Payment Life, and 
later one of them bought an additional 
$5,000 Endowment at 65. 

Mr. Carroll explained that the agency 
holds spring and fall meetings for 
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MARUE A. CARROLL 


which the agency supervisor and he 
himself go out into the territory of 
each district agent and open areas, call 
a meeting of all their associates and sit 
around the table to discuss and answer 
any problems they have, and put ona 
program after a short dinner session 
There are usually 12 of these meetings 
twice a year, held during a period of 
three weeks. 


Today’s Farmer a Business Man 


“These meetings give solid ground- 
work to agency representation in the 
rural field and we _ stress seriously 
the fact that the average farmer today 
is a real business man who has an 
investment in his business that nets a 
good return,” said Mr. Carroll to The 
Gold Book. “Therefore, our average 
policy: has been doubled in the last five 
years on farmers, hired men, helpers, 
farm wives and farm children, to say 
nothing of those who get their activity 
and living through the efforts of the 
farmer’s business. 


“Our way of organizing the rural field 
develops the part-timer into a well in- 
formed center of influence, who knows 
all the financial facts in the immediate 
community and has ambition and en- 
thusiasm to sell life insurance.” 


“The policy of the Oshkosh agency 
has always been to try and place re- 
liable and responsible men in all key 
cities of our territory and then to de- 
velop understudies as special agents. 
Being a rural agency, with Oshkosh, 
the largest city, having only 40,000 pop- 
ulation, we have always been believers 
in and advocates of the district agency 
system. 


“I am a strong believer in joint work, 
but the joint work arrangement must 
be such as to prevent agents from be- 
coming ‘leaners’; to build confidence, 
selling knowledge, good closing habits 
and enthusiasm in the associates, 


“In starting a new associate, I be- 
lieve firmly in imparting the funda- 
mentals of life insurance and _ selling 
technique by actual sales as soon as 
possible in his career. A ‘taste of blood, 
so to speak, through earned commis- 
sions during the first week or month 
out in the field, will do more to interest 
and enthuse him about the life insur- 
ance business than all the book knowl- 
edge that can be crowded into his 
head.” 


Another important factor is that the 
agency has 10 sons and sons-in-law who 
are working with their fathers as 
agents, mostly in rural areas. In this 
way the agency capitalizes on family 
names and develops a strong replace- 
ment force with the second generation 
taking over and developing new con- 
tacts while retaining the areas of con- 
tact which the fathers originated and 
developed. 
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Me MACCABEES 
LIFE INSURANCE SOCIETY 


60 Cust tad Shiai 


NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


ea f; ge ee ay 4 
ge alae, 2, Hitt 


DETROIT, MICH. 


COMPARE 


RETIREMENT INCOME 


PARTICIPATING 
3% AMERICAN MEN'S TABLE 3% GUARANTEED INTEREST 


Annual and Single Premium to Provide a Guaranteed Monthly Life Income (10 year certain) 
$10.00 Male — $9.00 Female 


RET. INC. AT AGE 55 RET. INC. AT AGE 60 RET. INC. AT AGE 65 
Age Annual Single Annual Single Annual Single 
20 $ 38.83 $ 751.35 $ 30.42 $ 603.23 $ 24.54 $ 494.76 
25 47.70 858.76 36.06 683.47 28.80 555.13 
30 60.60 985.60 44.24 777.88 34.10 625.81 
35 79.38 1,135.80 56.11 889.55 41.82 709.18 
40 111.52 1,310.86 73.39 1,021.61 53.00 807.06 
45 176.15 1,513.80 102.76 1,178.06 * 69.12 921.87 
a are 161.63 1,359.99 96.43 1,058.20 
 - Aves’ 6 Geet 6  ° “SeEt Gee 150.57 1,221.28 

MATURITY VALUE — $1,856 $1,664 $1,491 


DEATH BENEFIT —Face Amount or Cash Value— Whichever Is Greater. 
*DIVIDENDS — Cash Value and Monthly Life Income Will Be Increased By Any Dividend Accumulations. 


Additional Information Quoted Upon Request 


*not guaranteed. 


New York—MUrray Hill 2-1630 New Haven, Conn.—New Haven 5-8057 
Brooklyn—TRiangle 5-0611 Hartford, Conn.—Hartford 2-7221 
Newark, N. J.—Mltchell 2-5257 Woonsocket, R. I.—Woonsocket 2319 R 
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Indirect Payment of Premium 


Ever since the Federal Estate Tax law 
was amended in 1942, so as to include the 
direct or indirect payment of premium 
test on life insurance, there has been 
much uncertainty, and, consequently, 
some difference of opinion as to the 
meaning of the term “indirect payment.” 

It is true that the Treasury Regula- 
tions, adopting the language of the 
Ways and Means Committee of the 
House, in its report upon the Revenue 
Act of 1942, contain the following gen- 
eral comments on the meaning of “in- 
direct payment.” 

“Payments of premiums or other 
consideration by the decedent include 
payments made by him directly or in- 
directly. This provision is intended to 
prevent avoidance of the Estate Tax 
and should be construed in accordance 
with this objective. For example, if 
the decedent transfers funds to his 
wife so that she may purchase insur- 
ance on his life and she purchases such 
insurance, the payments are consid- 
ered to have been made by the dece- 
dent even though they are not directly 
traceable to the precise funds trans- 
ferred by the decedent.” 

However, these general comments 
leave many questions unanswered, espe- 
cially in situations where a wife or 
other member of the insured’s family 
pays premiums out of funds or property 
derived from him. 

Until a few months ago, we could only 


By Danie P. CAVANAUGH 


Associate Counsel, Aetna Life 


hazard a guess as to the answer to these 
questions, because there had been no 
court decisions on the meaning of “in- 
direct payment” since the passage of the 
1942 Revenue Act. 

Fortunately, we now have some court 
decisions. 


The Saunders’ Case 


On March 31 of this year, the Tax 
Court of the United States handed down 
the first reported decision in which the 
meaning of the term “indirect payment,” 
as used in the 1942 Revenue Act, has 
been directly passed upon. Estate of 
Albert Dudley Saunders, 14 Tax Court 
No. 65. Strangely enough, after waiting 
eight years for the first decision, the 
second one came down on May 23 of this 
year, within a few weeks after the first 
decision. Estate of E. A. Showers, 14 
qT. CON; 11. 

In the first decision, the Saunders’ 
case, the wife, who was the owner and 
beneficiary of certain policies on her 
husband’s life, paid some of the pre- 
miums with her own checks. Her checks 
were drawn on a joint bank account 
which had been maintained by her and 
her husband during the entire twenty- 
seven years of their married life. This 
account had been used to take care of 
general family expenses, such as house- 
hold expenses and education of children, 
as well as for payment of the insurance 
premiums. Into this joint account the 


husband had deposited large sums of 
money, including all of his salary checks. 
The wife, on the other hand, had con- 
cededly deposited in the account at vari- 
ous times only comparatively small 
amounts, some of which she owned prior 
to her marriage, and some of which 
had been acquired by gift from her hus- 
band during marriage. Because their 
joint funds had been comingled in the 
account, and she was unable to trace the 
actual premium payments from the joint 
account to the funds which she deposited 
therein, it was held that she had not 
sustained the burden of proving that the 
deposits of the husband to the account 
were not the source of the premium 
payments. Consequently, in respect to 
the premiums paid from the joint ac- 
count, it was held that although paid by 
the checks of the wife, they were indi- 
rectly paid by the husband. 


Joint Bank Accounts 


On the other hand, it was shown that 
Saunders had made a gift to his wife 
of $2,500 in September, 1943, for the pur- 
chase of a fur coat. Apparently, she 
decided not to buy the coat and she de- 
posited the $2,500 in their joint bank ac- 
count. Later, she withdrew from the 
joint account her $2,500 less some small 
amounts she had spent; and the amount 
she withdrew was used to open up a 
new account in the names of her daugh- 
ter and herself. Subsequently, some of 
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the premiums were paid by the wife 
from this new joint account. It was held 
that these premiums did not constitute 
premiums paid indirectly by the husband, 
In so holding, the court said: ‘The fact 
alone that premium payments are made 
by a wife out of property she received 
as a gift from her husband at an earlier 
date does not justify attributing the 
premium payments to him as an indirect 
payment.” 

Also, in the course of the Saunders’ 
decision, it was shown that in January, 
1941, the wife had invested in a mort- 
gage, largely with funds which she had 
received from her husband in the form 
of gifts. A little more than two years 
later, on September 10, 1943, when the 
mortgage indebtedness was paid off, she 
received approximately $3,700 therefrom. 
This-money was deposited in the joint 
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account of her husband and herself. The 
‘ourt indicated that if she had been able 
to establish that the premiums she paid 
from this joint account could be traced 
to the $3,700 she deposited from the 
mortgage, such premiums would not 
have constituted indirect payments by 
the husband. It was pointed out that 
the mortgage was in her name alone, 
and the proceeds were her separate 
roperty even though the funds invested 
in the mortgage originated with the hus- 
band. However, as indicated above, she 
Jost out on this point because she was 
ynable to trace the funds from the mort- 
gage, which she deposited in the joint 
account, specifically to any of the pre- 
miums paid thereafter. 


The Showers’ Case 


In the second of the recent decisions, 
the Showers’ case, certain premiums 
were paid from a bank account standing 
in the name of the wife alone. This 
bank account consisted entirely of in- 
come from certain oil leases which had 
been transferred by gift from the hus- 
band to his wife. Although conceding 
that the oil leases and the income there- 
from may have been the separate prop- 
erty of the wife, as claimed by her, 
the court nevertheless ruled that the 
premiums paid from the income of the 
oil leases were indirectly paid by the 
husband. 





D. P. Cavanaugh 


Mr. Cavanaugh has been associate 
counsel of the Aetna Life since 1938. 
He is also counsel for the Town of 
South Windsor, Conn., where he 
lives. During the past 20 years he 
has been a frequent speaker before 
agency groups and has written ar- 
ticles dealing with sales plans and 
‘deas such as business insurance, 
taxes, pension trusts. He is in the 
fire and casualty field as well as life 
insurance and has served on many 
industry committees including Wage- 
Hour law, Social Security legislation, 
agency contracts, life insurance col- 
lateral and assignment forms. 











In so holding, the court explained it 
was evident from all of the circum- 
stances of the case that the gifts of the 
oil leases were made by the husband for 
the purpose of paying the premiums. 

Among the factors which persuaded 
the court to rule that the gifts of the 
oil leases were not absolute gifts with 
no strings attached, but rather were 
gifts for the purpose of paying the pre- 
miums, were the following: 

Although the bank account in which 
the income was deposited was in the 
name of the wife alone, there was no 
evidence that she had ever actually exer- 
cised any direction of control over the 
bank account. All withdrawals from the 
bank account had been by checks bear- 
ing the printed signature of the wife 
but actually signed by the husband alone. 

Some of the checks signed by the hus- 
band had been for payment of the pre- 
miums, others had been for the purpose 
of making gifts to their daughters, and 
other checks had been drawn by the 
husband for the purpose of purchasing 
various securities. The wife introduced 
no evidence to explain whether these 
securities had been registered in the 
name of herself or her husband. 


Husband Continued Premium Payments 


Also, it was shown that, although the 
Policies had been assigned to the wife 
in 1938, the husband had continued to 
Pay the premiums thereon until 1943, 
Presumably because under the law then 
in effect the policies assigned to his 
wife would not be included in his es- 
tate, even though he had paid the pre- 
miums. However, when passage of the 
1942 amendment to the Federal Estate 
Tax Law made it necessary for the 
husband to avoid paying for the insur- 
ance on his life if it was to be kept out 
of his taxable estate, he promptly made 
the gift of the oil leases to her and she 
thereafter paid the premiums. 





This combination of circumstances 
convinced the court that the purpose of 
the gift was to enable the wife to pay 
the premiums, and that this purpose had 
been carried out by the control which 
the husband, with the wife’s approval, 
exercised over the bank account. 


Conclusions Drawn From Both Cases 


From the Saunders’ and Showers’ 
cases, we can draw these conclusions: 
Payment of premiums by check 
drawn by the wife is not in itself suffi- 
cient to establish payment of pre- 
miums by her. 

2. It is necessary, in addition, to 
prove that the checks were drawn on 
her own funds. 

3. If the checks were drawn by the 
wife on a joint account of the hus- 
band and wife, it will generally be 
impossible for the wife to prove that 
the source of the premiums was her 
own funds, deposited in the joint ac- 
count, rather than funds which her 
husband has deposited in the joint ac- 
count. This is true especially where 
the deposits of the husband have been 
sufficient to cover the premiums. 

4. On the other hand, if the pre- 
miums are paid by the wife, by check 
drawn on an account standing in her 
name alone, there is prima facie proof 
that the premiums were paid by her 
and not directly or indirectly by the 
insured. 

5. To overcome this prima facie 
proof, it would have to be established 
not only that the funds in the account 
were derived from the insured, but 
also that they were transferred by the 
insured, not as a bona fide completed 
gift, but for the purpose of paying 
the premiums. 

6. The distinction between a bona 
fide completed gift and a transfer for 
the purpose of paying premiums is 
that in the one case the transferee 
takes the funds with no strings at- 
tached, whereas in the other case the 
transferee receives the funds under an 
express or implied obligation to use 
them to pay the premiums. 


Bona Fide Completed Gifts 


Now, these general conclusions point 
to the pivotal question, namely, what 
evidence is required to prove that funds 
or property transferred by the insured 
to his wife constituted bona fide com- 
pleted gifts rather than transfers for the 
purpose of paying premiums for insur- 
ance on his life? 

Obviously, this is a question of fact 
on which it is possible to generalize only 
to a limited extent. We can, for example, 
say that the mere fact of payment of pre- 
miums by a wife out of funds derived 
from her husband is not proof that she 
received the funds from him for the 
purpose of paying the premiums. How- 
ever, such fact may cause the Internal 
Revenue agents to investigate and call 
for proof that the funds were not trans- 
ferred to the wife for the purpose of 
paying the premiums. 


Wife’s Freedom of Action 


Such proof may be in the nature of 
convincing oral testimony by the wife 
or other persons familiar with the in- 
tent and purpose of the insured in trans- 
ferring the funds to his wife. (For ex- 
ample, see Estate of Charles R. Dun- 
dore, Sec. 42,028, P-H 1942 T. C. 
Memorandum Decisions, and Christina 
G. Lippe, Sec. 44,285, P-H 1944 T. C. 
Memorandum Decision.) Or proof that 
the transfers were not made for the 
purpose of paying premium may be 
through circumstantial evidence such as 
evidence that the gifts were not in an 
amount, or were not made at times, 
which had any particular similarity to 
the amount of the premiums or the 
due dates of the premiums. 

Perhaps, the most convincing proof 
would be evidence of the actual use and 
control which the wife exercised over 
the funds subsequent to the transfers. 
If the funds were used for no purpose 
other than to pay premiums, there would 
be a strong suspicion that the transfers 
were made for the purpose of paying 


(Continued on Page 105) 











For your Pension Problems... 


We offer the “know-how” 
gained from our years of experience 
in handling pension trusts 


from start to finish. 


For your Surplus Lines... 
We offer New England Mutual’s 
liberal and saleable policy contracts, 
and whatever personal help you need 
in closing a case. 
May we go to work for you? 
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H. Preston Smith 


George G. Joseph 
Norman A. Bowes 


2520 Raymond Commerce Bldg. 
Newark, N. J. Market 2-0360 





FIRST MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY CHARTERED IN AMERICA 
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Auslander’s Prospects Are 


All Around Town 


Massachusetts Mutual’s Leader, With $5,000,000 Paid by End of 
August, 1950, and With Office in Chief Financial District, 
Concentrates on No Type of Prospect or Locality 


Daniel Auslander, leader in the 
United States for Massachusetts Mu- 
tual, who up to the end of August this 
year paid for $5,000,000, $3,000,000 of 
which is in his own company, is com- 
pletely surrounded by financial institu- 
tions. The building in which his office 


is located is also the home of the 
officers and other executives of the 
Chase National Bank. In the imme- 


diate environment are Bankers Trust 
Co., Bank of Manhattan, Brown Broth- 
ers Harriman (oldest private bank in 
America) and the glamorous J. 

Morgan & Co. His general agent, Law- 
rence E. Simon, for years the Massa- 
chusetts Mutual’s great production star, 
a man who in four years put $25,000,- 
000 on the books, at one time had as 
clients many officers or other important 


staff men of the Chase National Bank 
alone. : 
But Mr. Auslander is not what is 


known as “a Wall Street agent.” Most 
of his clients are from other parts of 
the city and they include many busi- 
ness men and those in the professions, 


too. 
His Prospects and Clients 


“T do not concentrate on any type of 
prospect,” he said, “with this excep- 
tion: I devote most of my attention to 
persons with resources enough to buy 
large-sized policies and who are influ- 
ential enough and have the kind of 
acquaintance which makes them what 
we agents call ‘power ieads.’ Every 
time I close a case I find out whom 
the client knows who has a problem 
which life insurance can solve, and 
then I contact that other fellow, and 
repeat the process all over again.” 

That means that this particular agent 
has always plenty of prospects because 
there is no one in business or finance 
who hasn’t some sort of a tax or es- 
tate, or business problem which life 
insurance can solve. “So I try to do as 
bang-up a job as I can,” said Auslander 
“and then shoot for that new intro- 
ductory lead.” 


How He Entered Insurance Field 


Auslander is a New Yorker who 
belongs to two clubs and doesn’t talk 
business or try to develop cases in 
either of them. Short in physical sta- 
ture, good natured, he isn’t spectacular 
and doesn’t talk about himself any 
more than he has to. One thing he 
will not discuss for publication is his 
career before entering life insurance. 
Along that line all he will say is that 
after leaving New York University he 
started hunting a spot and tried out a 
number of jobs and enterprises of his 
own in an effort to locate the niche 
where he could operate best. He ad- 
mits that during part of that period 
he hung around Wall Street a lot and 
took some whirls in the market. He 
wasn’t getting anywhere much in the 
way of building a career when one day 
some one told him about “Larry” 
Simon’s extraordinary and continuous 
performance as a producer of life in- 
surance. So he called up Simon at his 
home one Sunday and asked if he 
would meet him at his Club, saying 








Matar 


DANIEL AUSLANDER 


he wanted to discuss career possibili- 
ties. As Simon was then an agent, and 
had never heard of Auslander, he 
thought this was a crust; declined to 
meet him at the Club but said he 
would be willing to talk in his office. 
The interview resulted in Auslander’s 
signing a contract with T. R. Fell, 
then general agent of Massachusetts 
Mutual. He left the office and never 
showed up there for about eleven 
months when he came in with an appli- 
cation. Then at intervals of a few 
months he would show up with some 
business, repeating the procedure 
months later. 


“What kind of a guy is this?” asked 
Fell of Simon. “Selling life insurance 
seems to be nothing but an incident 
with him although the business he 
does turn in is good.” 

Simon was pretty sure the situation 
would work out all right as he had 
confidence in Auslander and felt the 
time would arrive when he would start 
concentrating on life insurance pro- 
duction. And that was what happened. 
Simon became general agent and in 
1932 Auslander paid for $1,000,000. As 
this was the worst of the depression 
years the Massachusetts Mutual felt 
that it had a new star. From 1932 on 
Auslander never hit below $1,000,000. 
He became a Life and Qualifying mem- 
ber of the Million Dollar Round Table 
and that has continued to be his status 
ever since. His best years were 1946- 
47-48. In the latter year he paid for 
$5,250,000. Since becoming an agent 
he has paid for about $30,000,000 of 
straight insurance. In addition he has 
written many Pension and Employe 
Welfare Plans as well as large Group 
insurance contracts. 


Why He Made a Slow Start 


Auslander’s explanation of why he let 
such intervals go by without showing 
up at the general agency was this: 

“I was feeling my way around. At the 


ottice I would see people who were doing 
very well as agents and I knew what 
Simon had done. But some of my friends 
were not too much impressed by life 
insurance as an al! time activity. So | 
decided to hang on and in the mean- 
time was looking into other businesses. 
Anyway, I had a place where I could 
hang my hat in business hours. Then 
I got tired of looking around; decided 
if the other fellows could make good 
selling insurance I could, too, and soon 
things started going my way and I knew 
I was all set.” 


As Seen by His General Agent 


In commenting on Auslander General 
Agent Simon said to The Gold Book: 

“About 95% of his clients are people 
he does not know socially. He does not 
try to take advantage of the fact that 
he lives on Park Avenue and maybe is 
the other fellow’s neighbor. Many are 
persons he never met before he went 
into their offices or homes to sell them 
life insurance. He does little in the way 
of selling by hunches. After he has re- 
ceived a good power lead he writes the 
new prospect a letter, simply one in 
which he suggests that he can be helpful 
in solving some problem—either tax, per- 
sonal or some phase of the man’s busi- 
ness. He then waits until the day 
after the letter is received and _ tele- 
phones for an appointment. He never 
leaves the prospect in doubt that he is 
a life insurance man, not ever posing 
as being anything else. He does his tele- 
phoning from his home or office in the 
afternoon before, and doesn’t arrive in 
the general agent’s office until noon or 
later. 

“One reason why Dan is so success- 
ful, and in my opinion, he is writing 
more insurance on individual lives than 
any person in the country—and some of 
his premiums are unusually large—is 
that he has an uncanny flair for detect- 
ing needs, often developing the con- 
versation to a point where the prospect 
believes the idea for the coverage is his 
own and not Dan’s. One thing I have 
always noticed about Dan is that after 
developing an idea he always prepares 
his case thoroughly.” 


His Flexibility in Selling 


Auslander has shown great flexibility 
in his selling. Often he gets sales ideas 
right on the spot. One of the cases he 
mentioned was particualrly interesting— 
a client of his was the president of a 
corporation at a nominal salary. Aus- 
lander took care of his personal insur- 
ance and learned from this client that 
he had been approached by many com- 
petitive corporations to join with them at 
a considerably larger salary. However, 
the corporation that he was with was 
owned and controlled by an estate and 
he had been assured that when the time 
came he would have the opportunity 
of buying into the business. For this 
reason this man continued at a salary 
considerably less than what he could 
have obtained elsewhere in the hope that 
the promise made would eventually ma- 
terialize. 

One day Auslander received a tele- 
phone call in his office from this indi- 
vidual which went as follows: “How 


quickly can you get me $1,250,000 oj 
Term insurance?” Auslander nearly fel| 
through his chair, made an appointmen 
and learned that the estate was willing 
to sell control of the business to this 
client for $1,250,000. The problem was 
that he did not have the money, but his 
reputation and ability were such that 
the Central Hanover Bank was willing 
to loan him the money but insisted 
upon insurance in the event of his 
death before the loan was repaid, 
Although the man was in perfect 
physical condition, it was quite a job 
for Auslander to get that amount of 
insurance. But Auslander was. success. 
ful and completed the line by using 4 
number of companies. J : 
Within a few years this client sold 
his interest in the business to a foreign 
government for $12,000,000. He called 
Auslander to tell him to cancel the in- 
surance as he did not need any protec- 
tion now that he had loads of money, 
\uslander, however, pointed out that 
his new wealth would mean greater tax 
burdens and convinced him of the ad- 
visability of converting these Term poli- 
cies to ten payment life, all the pre- 
miums discounted and the insurance 
thus paid for in full immediately. 


Physician Who Had Wealthy Wife 


Another case was that of a physician 
with a wealthy wife. The doctor had 
only $6,000 of insurance. He told Aus- 
lander he did not need any insurance, 
that his wife had plenty of money. 
Auslander then suggested that the doc- 
tor introduce him to his wife which he 
did. The result was that the wife 
bought a $40,000 single premium an- 
nuity for the doctor and she also bought 
a $50,000 life insurance policy on his 
life. The wife had no insurance on her 
life and would not consider any at that 
time. Within two years the doctor died 
and Auslander then sold the wife $500; 
000 on her life for estate tax purposes. 


Depressions Have Bright Side 
for Agents 


Auslander hopes the present situation 
of people having more money than they 
ever have had before will continue, but 
if the nation’s economy starts sliding 
down hill, he will not be worried about 
his production because the depression 
will develop other acute needs. 

“I entered life insurance when the 
business and financial worlds could not 
have been deeper in pessimism and was 
successful,” said Auslander, “and so if and 
when a depression comes it will be merely 
a matter of adapting selling methods 
to the economic headaches that will 
prevail and which insurance can cure. 

“Tt is a certainty that there will always 
be a large volume of life insurance 
written but if by anv chance the volume 
should go down 25% or 50% someone 
will get that business and it will not 
be the agents that mope and cry about 
bad times.” 


Must First Get the Bait 


Sittin’ still and wishin’ 
Don’t make the countrv great: 
The Lord provides the fishin’, 
But vou’ve got to dig the bait! 
Author Unknown. 
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“The Agency With The Professional Concept" 


THROUGH ESTATE PLANNING—WITH OUR ASSISTANCE—OUR BROKERS 


ARE WRITING PERSONAL AND BUSINESS CASES PRODUCING SIZABLE 


COMMISSIONS. 


OUR FACILITIES ARE AVAILABLE TO A LIMITED NUMBER OF BROKERS 


CATERING TO CLIENTS OF MEANS. WE SPARE NO EFFORT TO AID IN 


CLOSING LARGE CASES. 


SAMUEL L. ZEIGEN, C.L.U. 


GENERAL AGENT 


PROVIDENT MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
of Philadelphia 


501 FIFTH AVENUE PHONE: 


NEW YORK 17, N. Y. MUrray Hill 2-9192 
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Underwriting applicants exposed to 
the more serious aviation hazards pre- 
sents a number of difficulties not en- 
countered with other types of risks. 
Many aviation hazards have changed 
radically in a short period of time and 
' undergo further 


appear likely to 
changes in the future. The pattern of 
individual flying activities has also 


varied widely, being subject to change 
at the individual’s will. Not infrequently 
such activities have portended changes 
to much greater hazards, as in the case 
of young civilian pilots who may be 
called into active military service. Dur- 
ing the war years and for some time 
thereafter these basic difficulties in the 
underwriting of aviation hazards were 
ageravated by the unavailability of re- 
cent statistics on most aviation activi- 
ties. 
Scheduled Airline Travel 

The one notable exception to this was 
scheduled airline travel, for which re- 
cent fatality statistics have at all times 
been readily available. Such statistics 
indicate that the hazard of scheduled 
flying has been progressively reduced 
over the years until today it stands at 
only about a third of a cent per $1,000 
of insurance for each hour of flying as 
a passenger on scheduled airlines. That 
is why the great majority of life insur- 
ance companies will issue standard life 
insurance (but not necessarily standard 
double indemnity benefits) to all per- 
sons whose aviation hazard is confined 
to that of flying as a passenger on 
scheduled airlines, irrespective of the 
amount of flying done. 

In considering the more serious avia- 
tion hazards of pilots, crew members, 
and other persons who fly in connection 
with their occupations, it is well to keep 
in sight not only the pertinent statistics 
on current hazards but also the proba- 
bilities of these hazards changing. 
Possible Changes in Aviation Hazards 

It is important to bear in mind that 
the airplane is a relatively new vehicle 
of transportation still in the process of 
development. Although we can probably 
rely on new safety measures to reduce 
further the hazards of civilian flying in 
the course of time, the introduction of 
new types of planes may. temporarily at 
least, result in more aviation fatalities. 
Better and cheaper planes may lead to 
a greatly increased amount of flying and 
possibly to more persons taking up avia- 
tion for a living, so that even with de- 
creased flying hazards the aviation risk 
of many civilian pilots and others could 
increase. 

Nor should we forget that in military 
flying the objective is to utilize ad- 
vancements in airplane construction to 
improve combat performance rather 
than safety. The introduction of new 
types of military aircraft designed for 
maximum military effectiveness under 
unfavorable weather and terrain condi- 
tions is, therefore, likely to keep mili- 
tary flying hazards high. Furthermore, 
if we should now be entering on a pe- 
riod of prolonged international tensions, 
we would also have to take into con- 
sideration the possibility of many young 
civilian pilots being called into military 
service, with a consequent material in- 
crease in the aviation hazard to which 
they would be exposed. 

Changing Hazards 

The aviation hazards of pilots, crew 
members, and persons who fly in con- 
nection with their occupations are ob- 
viously subject to change and only their 
current aspect can be clearly discerned. 
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Changing hazards could, of course, be 
more easily handled on a year to year 
basis as in casualty insurance. When 
we underwrite aviation risks for long 
term life insurance coverage, we have 
to make sure that the extra premium 
covers not only the initial risk as in 
casualty insurance but also future in- 
creases in the hazard. We must further 
keep in mind that aviation extra pre- 
miums are likely to be reduced or re- 
moved in those cases where the hazard 
decreases, which adds materially to the 
administrative cost of handling aviation 
risks under long term life insurance 
contracts. 

The above considerations all empha- 
size the need for careful determination 
of the facts regarding various aviation 
hazards and for their conservative 
translation into extra premium rates. 

The job of assembling the facts re- 
garding changing aviation hazards was 
begun in 1928 by the Aviation Commit- 
tee of the Actuarial Society of America 
and is being continued by the Aviation 
Committee of the Society of Actuaries. 
This committee is a purely fact-finding 
body and does not recommend any un- 
derwriting practices. It has merely 
sought to obtain the most up-to-date 
aviation fatality statistics regarding the 
degree of risk among various classes of 
persons who fly. The reports of the 
Committee have included analyses of 
the relative importance of various fac- 
tors affecting the aviation hazard and 
have stressed the limitations of the 
data. 


Current Hazards in Civilian Aviation 


World War II greatly stimulated in- 
terest in civil aviation. Under the Civil 
Pilot Training program inaugurated in 
1939 and its successor program the War 
Training Service. almost 450,000 men 
were taught to fly in private schools, 
many of which started especially for 
this purpose. These schools were sub- 
jected to close government supervision 
and the fatality rates in instructional 
flying were drastically reduced. Follow- 
ing the war all civilian flying activities 
increased sharply and have since been 
maintained on a verv much higher level 
than before the war. Instructional fly- 
ing has continued to be the dominant 
form of civil flying, largely because of 


Metropolitan Life 


the impetus given it by GI training al- 
lowances. Corporate and business fly- 
ing showed a marked rise but the ex- 
pansion in private flying has been dis- 
appointing. A significant development 
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Mr. Lew is one of the leading au- 
thorities in insurance on aviation 
matters. He is a member of the avia- 
tion committee of the Society of Ac- 
tuaries and is a consultant on avia- 
tion statistics to the Department of 
the Air Force. 

Passing his actuarial examinations 
in 1931 at the age of 22 he was ad- 
mitted to Fellowship of the Actuarial 
Society in 1934. In December, 1939, 
he was appointed assistant actuary, 
Metropolitan Life. 

During World War he served in 
the Army from August 1, 1943, to 
April, 1946. First he was in the office 
of Surgeon General; then in the 
Military Personnel Division of the 
headquarters of the Army Service 
Force, and finally in the Personnel 
Division (Gl) of the general staff. 
He served on National Service Life 
Insurance Committee of Joint-Army 
Navy Personnel Board. In January, 
1946, he was awarded the Legion of 
Merit for work as actuarial consul- 
tant and member of the War Depart- 
ment Committee on Retirement. 
Also, he served as consultant and 
member of the staff of the Commit- 
tee on Federal Medical Services of 
the Hoover Commission. 

Mr. Lew is a member of Home 
Office Life Underwriters Association, 
American Statistical Association, 
American Public Health Association 
and American Gerontological So- 
ciety. He is a director of Cancer 
Prevention Committee, Inc., and is a 
member of American Legion Metro- 
politan Post. 











in postwar aviation was the mushroom 
growth of non-scheduled carrier opera- 
tions undertaken for the most part by 
veterans who purchased government 
surplus aircraft; there were as many as 
3,000 of these non-scheduled carriers at 
one time but their number has greatly 
declined and their activities have been 
increasingly confined to carrying freight. 


Hazards of Non-Schedule Flying 


During the war years both govern- 
ment agencies and insurance companies 
virtually discontinued compilation of 
aviation fatality statistics. The experi- 
ence on domestic scheduled airlines con- 
tinued to be available as well as some 
data regarding the hazards in instruc- 
tional flying carried on in government 
approved schools. In 1947 it became 
possible to develop some aviation fa- 
tality rates for non-scheduled passenger 
carriers and a relatively high degree of 
hazard was found to exist in such fly- 
ing. It was not until the following year, 
however, that more extensive postwar 
data became available from government 
sources as to the hazards in various 
types of non-scheduled flying. Addi- 
tional information as to the hazards in 
such flying was shed in 1949 by an in- 
tercompany insurance experience com- 
piled by the Aviation Committee of the 
Society of Actuaries. Neither the data 
obtained from government sources nor 
the intercompany insurance experience 


showed any evidence of improvement in 
the hazards of non-scheduled commer- 


Hazards 








cial, business, or pleasure flying—as 
compared with the pre-war years. The 
substantial reduction in the hazard of 
instructional flying, which had been 
noted during the war years, was con. 
firmed by post-war experience, thereby 
pointing to the conclusion that improve. 
ment in aviation safety has been most 
marked in those types of flying which 
are subject to the closest supervision, 
In the absence of recent statistics on 
the hazards in various types of non- 
scheduled flying and under the influence 
of the favorable safety trend in sched- 
uled flying as well as for other reasons, 
many companies reduced their extra 
premium rates for pilots in non-sched- 
uled flying to a lower level than that 
indicated by pre-war experience. Al- 
though anticipated reductions in the 
hazards of non-scheduled flying may in 
the course of time justify such lower 
extra premium rates, current experience 
as published in the reports of the Avia- 
tion Committee of the Society of Ac- 
tuaries shows that aviation fatality rates 
in non-scheduled flying have remained 


essentially unchanged since the late 
1930's. 
Military Aviation Hazards in 
Peacetime 
The Aviation Committee has been 


able to obtain from the United States 
Air Forces considerable data that shed 
light on the hazards of military flying in 
peacetime. These data indicate that 
despite great advances in the design of 
military aircraft and vigorous. safety 
measures, there has been no over-all im- 
provement in the aviation fatality rates 
of military pilots over a long period of 
years. It seems that the peacetime haz- 
ards of military flying exceed those in 
civilian flying, presumably because in 
military flying combat performance is 
emphasized more than safety. 


The aviation fatality rates among 
military pilots have been found to de- 
crease with advancing age—in recent 


years from about 20 per 1,000 per year 
at ages under 25 to about 5 per 1,00 
per year at ages over 40. It is believed 
that this decrease in the aviation death 
rate with age reflects such underlying 
conditions as the tendency of younger 
pilots to fly more in newer, faster, and 
more dangerous types of planes, whereas 
older pilots, being more often burdened 
with administrative duties, tend to fly 
less and in safer types of planes or un- 
der more favorable conditions. Particu- 
larly significant for the underwriter is 
the fact that the fatal accident rate on 
jet aircraft has been about ten times 
the average for all types of aircraft, 
while the fatal accident rate on conven- 
tional fighter planes has been about six 
times the average. Any increase in the 
use of jet or conventional fighter air- 
craft under emergency conditions is 
likely to result in considerably higher 
death rates among pilots flying such air- 
craft. This applies with special force to 
reserve pilots whose activities in recent 
years have been largely confined to fly- 
ing fighter planes. 

In response to the emergency condi- 
tions created by the present interna- 
tional situation our country is about to 
build up its armed forces, including the 
Air Forces and the air -arms of the 
Navy and Marine Corps. This must of 
necessity involve greatly increased 
training activities. More intensive train- 
ing activities and greater emphasis on 
the use of tactical aircraft are likely to 
result in a material increase in military 
aviation hazards, even within the con- 
tinental United States. 
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Telephone HAnover 2-6000 


Life Underwriters can create new business and increase 
present volume by persuadin g clients to mance their 
Life Insurance Premiums through 


THE CHASE LIFE INSURANCE PREMIUM BUDGET PLAN 


1. Your client signs a note for the total amount 
he would usually pay at the quarterly rate 
to carry his life insurance for one year. 


2. The Chase Pays 


@ full year Mid your client’; 
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3. Your client repays the Chase in convenient 
monthly installments, over a period of one 
year, at the same total cost, in most in- 
stances, as his insurance charges would be 
if he paid them on a quarterly basis. 
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Our folder, THE CHASE LIFE INSURANCE PREMIUM BUDGET PLAN, és available in 


quantities to underwriters in the Metropolitan area for distribution to their policyholders. 
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New York 15 
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if you are looking for something to 
add interest to your business and pay 
dividends too, why not consider owning 
an airplane! 

A large number of business men over 
40 have save hours of 
time each month, besides giving you a 
lesson in geography from above the 
earth that would be otherwise impos- 
sible to obtain, 

Like many others, I have always said 
I would keep at least one foot on this 
good old earth and let the 
flying. Secretly, however, I had to ad- 
mit (but only to myself) that it must 
be great—this flying. There was some- 
thing else, however, that worried me— 
my age! Then one day my brother-in- 
law told me he was attending flying 
school. I thought it was only a whim, 
but in three months he had his private 
pilot license and owned a plane. Six 
months later, he had his commercial 
license. I decided to find out what fly- 
ing was all about and started to ground 
school. 

When I met a director of the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration, he told me 
that age 40 was no detriment; the air- 
lines had 28 pilots over 50. The Depart- 
ment of Commerce records indicated 
that 55 was the age of greatest safety. 
I took my first flight lesson imme- 
diately. 

That was five years ago. Since that 
time I had by August 15, 1950, logged 
850 hours of flight time. I hope soon 
to add an instrument rating to my li- 
cense. In the insurance business, this 
is like adding the CLU degree to your 
insurance education. 

Flying is now a business necessity. 
Were this not true, I fear Uncle Sam 
and I would have been in disagreement 
on income taxes for the last five vears. 
“The revenuers” have received a bigger 
cut out of my income because I own 
a plane, 

Only last week, a customer of mine 
in Detroit asked me to go with him 
to his plant in New York State and sit 
with him in his negotiations with the 
union, which was insisting on Groun 
insurance benefits and maybe pensions. 
This was to be a busy week for me. I 
had one interview at 9 o’clock Monday 
morning, then met him at the airport 
at 10 o’clock. We left the ground at 
10:10 o’clock and two hours and 27 
minutes later landed at Utica, N. Y. 
My customer’s plant manager met us 
at the airport and we had lunch while 
discussing plans for a conference with 
the union. At 4 o’clock that conference 
was under way. This continued again 
the next morning, At noon I received 
a call from my secretary telling me an 
important prospect in Detroit was try- 
ing to reach me. I immediately called 
this prospect long distance and he 
asked how soon he could see me. I told 
him at 3:30 o’clock, as negotiations at 
Utica were practically over. I took off 
shortly after receiving the call and 
landed in Detroit at 2:45 o’clock. I was 
in my prospect’s office at 3:30 o'clock 


a 


as agreed. Naturally, this kind of serv- 


learned it can 


others do 


Why I Own A Plane 


Can See Clients at Distance and in Short Time; Economical 


Way to Travel; Meeting With European Celebrities 


By H. J. McLaurin 
General Agent, Aetna Life, Detroit 





ice is attractive to a prospect or cus- 
tomer. And it is excellent advertising! 

These two cases are good examples 
as each led to business. In New York, 
the negotiations resulted in new Group 
business with $35,000 in new premiums. 
The Detroit case, I feel sure, will be 
closed on 600 employes for new pre- 
miums of $48,000 yearly. Had all this 
been negotiated by rail, it would have 
involved four days and nights. Using 
the airlines, three days, but using my 
own plane, I was actually away from 
Detroit only 30 hours. The saving in 
time was 66 hours over rail, and 30 
hours over airline. My cost in fuel for 
the trip was $21; hotel $6, a total of 
$27. Airline and rail costs would have 
been approximately $70, and my meals 
and hotel would have been almost $50 
more, so the total expenses by rail or 
airlines would have been about $120. I 
saved $92 on this one trip. 


One intangible remains unanswered. 








H. J. McLaurin 


When the Detroit prospect called my 
office, would I have been able to get 
back in time by rail or airlines to get 
his business, or would a competitor have 
received it? If the plane can be credited 
with this, chalk up another $7,000 in 
first year commissions for it. 

The utility of a plane is not con- 
fined to getting business entirely. There 
are times when it can play a much 
more human roll—perhaps save a life. 
About a year ago, a friend whose son 
was in school in the East, called to say 
his son was on his way home for an 





Bremer Once Sang On Radio 


Clark Bremer, manager, life depart- 
ment, C. L. Hargert & Co., general 
agents, Bankers National Life at Ridge- 
wood, N. J., began his insurance career 
with the Continental Life of Canada in 
1919, Deciding that he wanted to enter 
the entertainment world he came to 
New York in 1927 and became a singer 
on the radio. When Christmas week of 
1936 came along he had enough of the 
radio and returned to life insurance. 
For a time he was with a_ general 
agency on John Street, eventually be- 
coming a supervisor. In 1944 he began 
selling insurance for the Bankers Na- 
tional and three years ago he went with 
the general insurance office of C. L. 
Hargert & Co. which agency has more 
than 5,000 clients. 

Since tying up with Hargert agency 
Mr. Bremer has averaged 66 applica- 
tions a year for annual production of 


approximately $700,000. 
Features Minimum Income 


Asked to tell something about his 
cases he said to The Gold Book: 

“T checked on the 15 cases T wrote 
between June 1, 1950, and July 25, 1950 
for a total volume of $254,824. This dis- 
closed that outside of one $100,000 kev 
man insurance case, three applications 
for retirement income and one for 
mortgage insurance, the others were all 
written on the minimum income basis. 
I have been selling minimum income 
ever since I heard the late Carrol Day 
of Oklahoma City give his minimum 
income talk before a meeting of the 
life underwriters association here in 
1937. I memorized this talk and three 
days after hearing it tried it out on a 
dentist with the result that TI got a 
$1,200 annual premium. To this mini- 
mum income sales talk I have added 
a Social Security approach. 

“One of my first questions is this: 
‘Mr. Prospect: How much money 
would your family need each month if 
something happened to you?’ If inter- 


BREMER 


CLARK 


view is in a home, the prospect turns 
to his wife and asks how much. she 
thinks she would need, In most cases 
they have not enough insurance. When 
we talk about how much income they 
need I stress the point that it should 
last until the children are at least 
through high school, and try to show 
them the best way to provide the essen- 
tial income. It often results in their 
actually selling themselves. 

“Of course I want to learn what the 
prospect himself would like to accom- 
plish, and then tell him how he can do 
so. If he thinks he has no problem, | 
manage to dig up a couple of them for 
him which he has overlooked. I like to 
do programming jobs. They keep the 
business on the books.” 


in His Private Plane 
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emergency appendectomy. The father 
had just been called from Buffalo and 
told that no space was available out 
of Buffalo to Detroit, and the question 
was, could IT send my plane over to 
Buffalo for the boy? It was immediately 
at this anxious father’s service. 







Family Sold on Flying 


On the home front, the operation got 
off to a rather shaky start. There 
seemed to be some doubt in the family 
partnership about the sincerity of pur- 
pose to make it strictly a business en- 
terprise. The enterprise had many faith- 
ful admirers on the outside before 
capturing the family. I often had to 
remind the better half what the CAA 
educational director had said about 
safety. Not until after a few visits to 
relatives in Kansas and a vacation trip 
to Arizona did the magic of flying be- 
gin to take hold in the family life, 
Now, since it only takes an hour and 
a half to cover the 300 miles to our 
cabin in northern Michigan, instead of 
the usual seven hours driving, flying 
in our family has attained the status 
of a favorite means of transportation. 

Why doesn’t everyone have a plane? 
Here’s why: First, the initial cost is 
high because planes are not yet being 
manufactured on a mass_ production 
basis. Second, it takes a considerable 
amount of study and time to get 4 
license. Third, “weather” has not yet 
been licked even by the airlines and 
the CAA. For every five — successful 
trips made, there will be one trip held 
up by the weather. This delay may be 
only a matter of several hours, or it 
could be several days—you sailors know 
what I mean, Only once in five years, 
however, has it been necessary to leave 
my plane on a trip and go back for it 


: 





His European Trip 


I have just returned from a trip to 
six European countries. The entire trip, 
over 8,000 miles, was made in 19 days 
—18 of which were spent in Europe. 
I was a member of the Detroit Board 
of Commerce Trade Mission and we 
attended six trade fairs in five coun 
tries. Among the famous people met 
were Pope Pius XII, Winston Churchill 
and Sir Stafford Cripps. We also had 
conferences with top Marshall Plan ad- 
ministrators in six European countries. 
This trip, starting from Detroit, took 
us to New York, the Azores, Lisbon, 
Milan. Rome, Zurich, Frankfort, Brus- 
sels, London, Manchester, Paris, Gat- 
der, Newfoundland, then back to New 
York and Detroit. All this, in 19 days! 
Tt was made possible by the airplane. 

There are excellent possibilities for 
the airplane in the insurance business. 
Maybe its utility is not great enoug' 
at this time to gain mass acceptance, 
but certainly, “thar’s gold in them thar 
hills” for many in the insurance bust 
ness right now. 
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New 


Expan 


When President Truman signed the 
revised Social Security measure a few 
weeks ago the insurance agents of 


America immediately found a great ex- 
pansion in their field of prospecting. 
Ten million additional persons were 
brought under SS_ coverage. About 
500,000 persons now over 65, who under 
the old law had not been covered a 
sufficient period for retirement eligibil- 
ity, were qualified to receive the min- 
imum benefits. Benefits were increased 
all along the line, 

Under the old law, retired workers 
had average retirement benefits in 1949 
of about $26 a month, whereas under 
the new law there is an increase to 
about $48. Benefit payments to widows 
and children are increased. Benefit pay- 
ments to the survivors of married 
women are on a more liberal basis as 
are the benefits for dependent hus- 
bands of deceased or retired women 
workers. The new law provides that 
the wife of a retired man drawing bene- 
fits may also draw benefits if she has 
a child in her care. Benefit for a de- 
pendent parent is increased to 75% of 
the primary benefit (monthly payment) ; 
a lump-sum payment at the death of 
every insured worker is provided in- 
stead of the old law’s provision that 
the lump sum be paid only when no 
survivor is immediately eligible for 
monthly payments. No self-employed 
persons were covered by the old law, 
but now with the exception of farmers 
and some professional groups, the self- 
employed are placed under Social Se- 
curity, 

Review and Revision of Insurance 

Necessary 


important angles from 
the insurance agent 
is that they will now be called upon 
to help review and revise thousands 
of additional private insurance  pro- 
grams. This is bound to result in mil- 
lions of dollars of additional insurance 
being written so that programs can be 
made comprehensive. 

Another of the sales advantages cre- 
ated by the new act is that the new 
Social Security benefits can be made 
very attractive to prospects who already 
have substantial life insurance  pro- 
grams. These new benefits will enable 
such men to realize funds for payment 
of death taxes, or to conserve principal 
for their children which previously 
would have been used up during the 
lifetime of the mother. Home office 
executives who have SS matters under 
their jurisdiction say this point is of 
considerable importance because many 
agents are prone to feel that Social 
Security is of interest only to prospects 
in moderate circumstances. They will, 
therefore, change their sights, 

In a talk to Mutual Life of New 
York field leaders Richard B. Thomp- 
son of that company said the larger 
benefits for individuals is an important 
part of the picture as the maximum 
for a new widow with young children 
will be $150 a month. The larger retire- 
ment incomes will also have a bearing 
on purchase of insurance in build-ups 
of SS with private insurance. 

In discussing the vast group of newly 
covered lives Mr. Thompson said that 
the fact that they include sole 


One of the 
the standpoint of 


pro- 





Social Security Act 


Ss 


prietors and partnerships, and, also the 
self-employed, means that this great 
army of prospects will be easy to ap- 
proach. 


Tie-up of SS With Life Insurance 


The first book to be published based 
on the new SS Act is “What the New 
Expanded Social Security Law Means 
to You.” It is by J. K. Lasser, chair- 
man of Institute on Federal Taxation 
at New York University, author of 
numerous books on taxation, business 
and technical subjects. It is published 
by Simon & Schuster, Inc.. New York 
City. Mr. Lasser has been a consultant 
for several insurance companies on 
Social Security matters and has written 
some of their literature on the subject. 

In his new book he frequently dis- 
cusses life insurance as being able in 
its supplementary capacity to carry out 
programs in connection with SS. Many 
persons under SS, Mr. Lasser says, who 
expect to retire with the assistance of 
their Old Age benefits will probably be 
unable to do so. They have not enough 
supplemental income, plus their Old 


Age benefits. He tells how insurance 
will help make objective programs pos- 
sible in such cases as these: where 
there are young children, or where 
there is a baby, or where retirement 
is deemed desirable before age 65, or 
where there is an adopted child or 
stepchild, or where there is a mort- 
gage on the home, or where wife is 
some years younger than the husband, 
or where cash must be provided at 
death, or where there is a mortgage 
on the home, or where the dependents 
of well-to-do men have failed to file 
for the SS benefits due them. 


Insurance When There Are Children 


Social Security benefits are given 
children under 18 to insure them their 
mother’s care during the growing years 
and to help them get a high school 
education. In explaining an insurance 
angle here Mr, Lasser says: 

“Assume you have two children, aged 
4 and 6. You are under Social Security 
for 10 years at $200 a month income. 
You own $9,000 of life insurance. You 
believe $1,500 may be needed for cash- 


Lasser’s New Book on S.S. Act 


J. K. Lasser, author of “What the 
New Expanded Social Security Law 
Means to You,” published by Simon 


& Schuster, Inc., New York, is adjunct 
professor of New York University and 
chairman of that university’s Institute 
on Federal Taxation. He is also director 
of the Conference on Federal Taxation 
and consultant on business research at 
University of Miami. He is a former 


president of Tax Institute, Inc., a na- 
tional organization set up for colleges, 
administrators and business for tax re- 


search; is a former vice president of 
the Federal Tax Committee of New 
York State Society of Certified Public 
Accountants. He is a member of the 
American Institute of Accountants’ 
Council, 

Author of Many Books 


Mr. Lasser is author of many 
They include “Your Income Tax,” 
has a total distribution now of more 
than 9,000,000 copies; “Business Tax 
Handbook,” “Your Social Security,” 
“How to Live Within Your Income,” 
of which Sylvia F. Porter is co-author. 
All of these are Simon & Schuster 
books. He also is author of “Business 
Executive’s Guide,” published by Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., Inc.; “How Tax 
Laws Make Giving to Charity Easy,” 
published by Funk & Wagnalls Co.; 
“Corporate Accumulations and Section 
102,” Robert S. Holzman being co- 
author, published by Matthew Bender 
& Co. 

Mr. Lasser is also author of a num- 
ber of handbooks on cost accounting, 
tax procedures and tax accounting. He 
is author of many articles on business 
and technical subjects, 

Among some of the titles discussed 
in Professor Lasser’s “What the New 


books. 
which 





J. 4%. LASSIER. 


Expanded Social Security Law Means 
to You” are these: “What Are Our 
Increased Benefits Under the New 
Law?” “What You Ought to Know 
About Social Security.” “Are You One 
of the 10,000,000 Persons Coming Under 
Social Security for the First Time?” 
“How Long Do You Have to Be Un- 
der Social Security to Earn Benefits?” 
“How Can You Figure Your Benefits 
Under the New Law?” “How to Plan 
a Total Security Program—Through 
Social Security and Life Insurance.” 
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Greatly 
Field of Prospecting 


at-death expenses. That would leave 
$7,500 if vou should die prematurely, 
You have taken no steps to coordinate 
the $7,500 of insurance available for 
income with your Social Security bene. 


ts 

“If the $7,500 is payable in one sum, 
is it likely to be used up in a few 
years? Few realize how quickly that 
can be spent. Would it be better to 
have the $7,500 insurance coordinated 
with your Social Security benefits? 
“Your widow would receive approxi- 
mately $49 in monthly Social Security 
benefits for 14 years, until the younger 
child is 18. With each child receiving 
approximately $40.50 a month, there 
would be a total of $130 monthly. This 
income would drop to $98 the last two 
years, with only the widow and one 
child under 18. 

3ut you could have your $7,500 life 

insurance, now payable in one sum at 
your death, placed under income op- 
tions, Then the insurance would pay 
your wife a monthly income of approx- 
imately $50 for 14 years. With $130 in 
Social Security benefits plus $50 from 
the insurance, your widow would have 
$180 a month income. That might con- 
tinue until the older child is 18, through 
high school. And there would be $14 
a month income the next two years, 
until your younger child is 18. 
“Proper coordination of your Social 
Security benefits and your life insur- 
ance is essential to assure your widow 
and children a reasonable income.” 
Lump-Sum Death Payment Provisions 
When the bill was in Congress the 
conferees followed the House _ instead 
of the Senate version of the bill in 
extending the existing lump-sum death 
payment provisions to a universal death 
benefit applicable to all cases of death 


among insured persons, On the basis 
of estimates prepared for the Social 
Security Administration, the life insur- 


ance equivalent of the lump sum pay- 
ment provisions were increased from $5 
billion to $6-7 billion. By comparison, 
the life insurance equivalent of the 
monthly income benefits payable to sur- 
vivors of deceased persons was I- 
creased from $75-85 billion to $180-19) 
billion, through the combined effect of 
the liberalization of benefits and _ the 
addition of new insured classes. 

While the final version of the bill 
did not make provision for total and 
permanent disability insurance benefits 
it did provide for Federal grants-in- -aid 
to the states for public assistance to 
the needy disabled. A fourth category 
was thus added to the three existing 
categories of Federal-State assistance 
benefits for the needy 
sistance, aid to dependent children and 
aid to the blind. 

The liberalized OASI benefits begat 
with monthly payments for September, 
1950. Extension of coverage to the self- 
employed and to various new classes of 
employes, and the specific designation 
of full-time life insurance salesmen 4s 
employes for the purposes of the act, 
take effect January 1, 1951, The tax 
base will be increased on January |, 
1951, from $3,000 to $3,600 a year al- 
though the present tax rate of 1%% 
on employer and on employe will cot 
tinue until January 1, 1954 (self-em- 
ployed tax rate 2%%). 
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Backgrounds 


With Koreans at War with Ko- 


reans, Chinese and possibly Rus- 
sians; Americans, Germans, British 
and French at razor’s edge with 


Russians in Germany; with civil 


wars raging in Hindustan, Burmah, 
Indo-China and islands of the Pa- 
cific, it is noteworthy and significant 
to know that there is one spot on the 
Globe where Americans of different 
ethnologic backgrounds are working 
peacefully, harmoniously and suc- 
cessfully in a business atmosphere. 
And in doing so they are carrying 
out the public service and private 
relationships incidental to life insur- 
ance. The place where this happy 
situation prevails is Hawaii which 
may well be a model for the world 
to follow—a real melting pot. 

Among the agents in Hawaii are some 
so successful that they are members of 
the Million Dollar Round Table. 


Association of Life Underwriters 
of Hawaii 


The membership of the Association of 
Life Underwriters of Hawaii, E. 
Peterson, president, is composed of these 
groups: Caucasian, 31%; Japanese, 50%; 
Chinese, 11%; Koreans, 2%; Filipino, 
4%; Part-Hawaiian, 2%. 


’ 


D. J. Takagi 


The Association, formed 22 years ago, 
was elected to membership in NALU a 
year after being formed. Twenty-two 
different life companies in the Hawaiian 
islands have one or more members in 
ALUH. 

Membership is open to all insurance 
agents who are able to meet and main- 
tain life insurance production standards 
established by the National Association. 
Part-time agents, whose other interests 
Prevent them from keeping abreast of 
modern life insurance production prin- 
ciples, are not eligible to membership. 
Constant efforts to improve professional 
production are made in the Territory by 
this group. 

_ President Peterson, born in Honolulu, 
is a Yale University graduate, class of 
26. Returning to the islands he was a 
salesman for a hardware concern before 
entering insurance. At that time he 
joined the Dillingham Insurance Agen- 
cy, representing Aetna Life, and was 
leading producer in the agency for five 


E. W. Peterson 





Honolulu—The Melting Pot 


One Place in the World Where Americans of Many Ethnologic 


Work Harmoniously and Successfully 


In a Business Atmosphere 


years. In March, 1941, he became man- 
ager of Life Department of Alexander 
& Baldwin, Ltd., who then were repre- 
senting Union Central. In 1947 a new 
agency contract with the Travelers was 
signed. After assisting in getting the 
new agency established he returned to 
fulltime production in July, 1949. Com- 
ing from one of the old kamaaina fam- 
ilies he is well known in the community. 





’. Beers Studio 
G. 1. Tanioka 


, W. Beers Studio C.u 
Quan L. Ching 


He was elected president of the Life 
Managers Association in 1942; and cur- 


rently is president of the life under- 
writers 


association. 
Some Million Dollar Writers 

Writers who have qualified for the 
Million Dollar Round Table _ include 
Quan Lun Ching, CLU, and Dean Y. 
Ishii, Prudential of America and Hen Y. 
F. Lung, Mutual Benefit Life & Acci- 
dent and United Benefit Life; and 
Douglas J. Takagi, Occidental Life. Mr. 
Ching, a graduate of Mid-Pacific Insti- 
tute and University of Hawaii, taught in 
public schools from September, 1928, to 
November, 1934, resigning to become a 
fulltime special agent for Prudential. At 
present he is the instructor for the 
LUTC course at University of Hawaii. 
He was twice president of Association 
of Life Underwriters of Hawaii, and is 
now a NALU committeeman. He sold 
his first million in 1943 and has repeated 
this performance for seven consecutive 
years. 

Mr. Ishii is a University of Hawaii 
graduate, 1930; taught in public schools 
for 14 years; joined Prudential five years 
ago. His wife was a former school 
teacher. Two of their children are in 
high school. 

Mr. Takagi, a graduate of McKinley 
High School and University of Hawaii, 
taught in high schools, resigning to be- 
come vocational rehabilitation counselor 
at Leahi Hospital under sponsorship of 
Territorial T.B. Association. He joined 
Occidental Life in 1947. 

Mr. Lung, a graduate of high school 
and of University of Hawaii, and a Life 
member of Million Dollar Round Table, 
was the 1948 leader of the entire agency 
force of Companion Insurance Compa- 
nies. Before entering insurance he was 
on the Honolulu police force. 


A General Agent 


Tanioka, CLU, is general 
Mutual Life of Des 
from Hilo High 


Gordon I. 
agent of American 
Moines. Graduated 


School he entered insurance as an agent 
for Occidental Life in 1936. A year later 





he was yg supervisor of the com- 
pany for the Island of Hawaii and was 
later transferred to the Honolulu office 
as supervisor for the entire Territory. 
In 1945 he was made assistant manager 
of the Security Insurance Agency, gen- 
eral agents for Occidental Life. In 1947 
he became general agent for American 
Mutual Life. 

One of best known agents in 
lulu is William H. Mountcastle, John 
Hancock, general agent of which com- 
pany is American Factors, Ltd. A grad- 
uate of University of Hawaii, where he 
majored in Civil Engineering, he worked 
while at college as a aioe salesman 
for the Patten Co., Ltd., later becoming 
sales manager for the Service Cold Stor- 
age Co. After his graduation from the 
university he became a roadmaster for 
the Kahului Railroad on Mauri, then en- 
tered life insurance. He became asso- 
ciated with American Factors, Ltd. at 
which time it was representing Missouri 
State Life (now General American Life), 
Confederation Life and the John Han- 
cock. He belongs to innumerable or- 
ganizations. For two years he was pres- 
ident of University of Hawaii Alumni 
Association and is a member of its board 
of governors. He belongs to Outrigger 
Canoe Club, Commercial Club, Lions 
Club and Civic Club. 

Glen A. McTaggart, CLU, Prudential, 
was first to be elected president of Life 
Underwriters Association of Hawaii. 
After attending high schools in Hono- 
lulu he became office boy and assistant 
bookkeeper with Hawaiian Trust Co., 
Ltd. 1914-1918. He has had a 32 years’ 
affiliation with Prudential, in Hawaiian 
Trust Co. and as manager at Denver 
and St. Louis. He got his CLU degree 
after special studies at University of 
Denver. 


Hono- 


Henry Y. F. Lung Dean Y. Ishii 


There are many more successful 
agents in Hawaii w ho could well be in- 
cluded in this article, but their careers 
are not given for lack of space. The 
article, however, presents an accurate 
picture of how many men of various 
descents are. able. to work together 
without friction and successfully. 


New England Mutual First to 


Enter Hawaii 


The New England Mutual, general 
agent of which is Home Insurance Co. 
of Hawaii, Ltd., has been operating in 
Hawaii nearly a century. The first 
policy in the company written in Hono- 
lulu was on the life of Gerit P. Judd for 
$9,000 on October 27, 1851. It was de- 














G.A.McTaggart W.H. Mountcastle 


livered on 
was transported 


January 8, 1852. The policy 
by clipper ship. When 
the New England Mutual Life had its 
convention in Mackinac Island in 1947 
eight of its agents flew to California 
and then took a train for the conven- 
tion. One of the eight was Professor 
Tin Yuke Char who was teaching Chin- 
ese in the University of Hawaii. On 
August 1, 1950, there were 20 writing 
agents representing New England Mu- 
tual through Home Insurance Co. of 
Hawaii, Ltd. This force was composed 
of 10 haoles, one part Hawaiian, seven 
Japanese and two Chinese. 


The United States Life 


The United States Life, 
unusually. large variety of agents from 
an ethnogenic standpoint, was admitted 
to Hawaii in April, 1938. Its genera! 
agent is Scott B. Brainard. The com- 
pany had been operating in China for 
many years, in Manila and many other 
parts of the world. In order to avoid 
completely any semblance of racial dis- 
crimination in the matter of life insur- 
ance, the company at the suggestion of 
the Territorial general agents, adopted 
what was known as “an economic basis 
of underwriting.” Briefly, this provided 
that any one who was earning $1 
month would be written at ! 
rates. As the incomes went down sm: 
ratings were applied on the Db: 
the less desirable living 
which were av a to the 
come groups. The company 
cluded plantation prerequisites 
of the $100 income, and it also 
an additional credit for high 
graduates. Occasionally, 
applied as in any other 
resident of Filipino, Chinese, 


which has an 








were 


area, but a 
Japanese, 





Korean, Anglo-Saxon or Hawa 
cestry would be written at 
standard rate, provided th 








equaled $100 per month. § the war 
the economic rating has been completely 
abandoned because there are few, if 
any persons in the Territory who do 
not receive in excess of $100 per month. 

Among agents in the Brainard & 











Black, Ltd., agency representing the 
United States Life, other than Cau- 
casians are Chinese, Fili pit », Anglo- 
Saxon, Korean and Jap: 5 
Brainard, president, Bre 

said to The Gold Boc 

of any race can find an agent of his 
own nationality to serve him, and 


clients of any nationality who come 


(Continued on Page 124) 
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Most people need life insurance. They 
may not think they do because their 
knowledge of the subject is limited. 
When young, their thoughts are in other 
directions. When established in business 
they often have not given the matter 
enough thought or they would take ad- 
vantage of the world’s greatest protec- 
tive institution which would solve a lot 
of their problems. When they believe 
they have enough of worldly goods they 
are apt to look at life insurance as just 
another asset which they do not need. 
When living up to their income they 
may think—and often erroneously—they 
cannot afford to take on another annual 
expenditure. When they are old and 
need help it is often too late to buy 


policies, or they are not in a position 
to do so. 
As the insurance agent understands 


all of these situations he is puzzled why 
so many people should be so indifferent 
or careless or antagonistic to their own 
best interests. His job is to knock down 
these mental barriers. Before he can do 
so, however, it is essential that he get 
close to people and be in a position 
where he can talk freely and intimately 
to them about their economic status, and 
then he will sell insurance because he 
not only knows it should be sold but 
has convinced the prospect. 

Naturally, after being in life insurance 
so many years I have some pretty defi- 
nite ideas and one of them is that if a 
man is non-social, if he be uncomfortable 
or nervous or embarrassed in the pres- 
ence of other people, his forte is not 
life insurance selling. If that is the 
kind of man he is he should get out 
of life insurance and enter some other 
field which he will find more congenial. 
suilding a clientele is not easy. Every 
new client represents a lot of work and 
time and effort. In view of this fact an 
agent should remember after he has 
won a client that he should not neglect 
him. The client’s confidence had first to 
be won; it was by the hard way, maybe 
talking months before he got on a close 
enough social and business basis to put 
the case over. Therefore, he is showing 
poor judgment if he sidetracks his client, 
especially in any eagerness to add a 
number of new people to his circle. 1 





Don’t Rush The Prospect 
Or Yourself 


By Stipney WEIL 
Mutual Benefit Life, Cincinnati 


find that 75% of my new business is on 
old policyholders. And they are the 
persons who refer me to the new ac- 
quaintances who become cases. 


Don’t Be in Too Great a Hurry 


In my outlook on life patience is a 
trait which is essential to successful 
life insurance selling. It is a mistake to 
try and force production. One should 
not be in too much of a hurry; should 





Sidney Weil 


Mr, Weil, former owner and presi- 
dent of the Cincinnati Reds baseball 
team of the National League, entered 
life insurance with the James S. 
Drewry agency, Mutual Benefit, in 
1937 and during his first full year 
paid for $700,000. He has five times 
been leader of the company. In 1947 
he paid for more than $3,000,000 and 
in 1946 and 1948 paid for more than 
$2,000,000. He makes unusually skill- 
ful use of the telephone. Mr. Weil 
is active in numerous civic and 
philanthropic affairs, 











avoid high pressure. There should be 
and is a germination period for the seed 
of any life insurance to start growing. 
If a case cannot be closed in a week, 
or in amonth or after several calls, don’t 
give up. Something may develop which 
will bring the case to fruition. It may 
be an illness or death; a complete 
change of financial picture for the bet- 
ter; a marriage or some other family or 
business change. Remember that few 
things are static in the world of eco- 
nomics. After a great deal of patience 
the time may arrive when the agent 
should concentrate and give the best 
that is in him. When does that time 
come? Be familiar enough with your 
prospect’s and client’s affairs to know. 
Your common sense and knowledge of 
the situation will earmark the time. 
I do not close a case until I feel within 
myself that if I were in that man’s shoes 
I would not further delay in buying the 
insurance. I long ago learned there is 
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no easy, royal road to success. It takes 
combination of correct timing, hard 
work and common sense. 
Time Spent in Offices 

If I were to give some advice to 
agents as a whole I would suggest to 
them that they make a decision about 
what they are going to do in their offices 
when they reach them. The office is a 


place for planning and it is a place 
where records are kept. It is there 
where many precious hours can be 


wasted; where every minute can be 
made to count. It should not be a club 
where one sits around and discusses 
hard luck stories, or conjures stone walls 
which they think will confront them 
when they make calls. And no matter 
what the economic situation, they should 
keep chins up, do day-after-day per- 
sistent planning and working on those 
plans, and be orderly in their procedures 
which have as their goal not only 
selling life insurance to those who so 
much need it, but are not adequately 
covered. 
Making Up One’s Mind Too Far 


in Advance 


Now, in the sale of business insur- 
ance I think you have to go in with an 
open mind and develop the idea. It is 
all right to approach the client with the 
idea that he should buy this insurance, 
but the agent should not narrow himself 
down to a particular form. First, the 
man’s position—personal and business— 
must be sized up. It is the complete 
picture built by the agent of home back- 
ground, finances and business situation 
which will develop how and where in- 
surance will best serve. Although ap- 
proximately 75% of the premiums on 
insurance written by me are paid out of 
businesses, yet not over 1% to 2% be- 
gan with the first call on business in- 
surance. In fact, my first calls are really 
not insurance calls, but are made to 
awaken a man’s interest after which I 
attempt to build up his confidence in 
me; to discover how I can do him a 
service; to learn what I can about him. 

I have been asked by many younger 
agents if when they run into a large 
case they should take with them on their 
call an “already-made” agent. They 
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SIDNEY WEIL 


should. When I first entered the busi- 
ness I took with me the late, great Sam 
Sturm, on one of the first cases I had. 
It was on a 50-50 basis as I knew that 
half a loaf is better than none. There 
is no training comparable to witnessing 
at first hand an expert at work ona 
case in which you are financially inter- 
ested. I picked up a lot of ideas watch- 
ing Sam in operation. 

Now, this first case with Sam’s help 
took more than four months to com- 
plete. He was not impatient, but de- 
cidedy helpful. I soon got to feel | 
should not be impatient either. Two 
prospects were involved in this case. 
Within three or four years the insur- 
ance closed on them aggregated several 
hundred thousands of dollars each, which 
I know I never could have closed working 
by myself only. According to my sights 
at the time, I would probably have been 
able to sell each of them $15,000, working 
on my own, and I would have done that 
by convincing them that the $85,000 they 
were carrying at the time should be 
moved up to $100,000, but the experi- 
ence and technique of Sam and the 
confidence he inspired led to the large 
amounts I have mentioned. 

Overcoming Objections 

It is absurd to accept every statement 
a prospect makes without staging a re- 
buttal. I often run into a man who says, 
“I don’t need any more life insurance; 
] can’t pay for any more; I'll sell you 
mine.’ 

I immediately say I’ll accept the prop- 
osition; and say to him: “I'll take you 
up; I'll buy your life insurance.” 

I'll give him the cash value any time. 
What could I lose? 

If I see that he doesn’t want to talk 
about life insurance or that his response 
is only luke warm, if he is the average 

(Continued on Page 62) 
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COURAGE and VISION 





He who loses wealth loses much; 
he who loses a friend loses more; 

but he who loses his courage loses all. 

—Cervantes 


One of our chief objectives is to possess the courage and 
vision which will enable us to plan ahead for the future in a 
world of uncertainty. Admittedly it is no small task but the 
strength and confidence derived from our 12 years of repre- 
sentation of the John Hancock Mutual Life has ever been a 
stabilizing factor. 


So, wholeheartedly, the men of this agency pay tribute 
to the vision and pioneering spirit of the John Hancock, to its 
farsighted planning and anticipation of life insurance needs. 
Above all, we are thankful for the company’s resourcefulness 
in providing its field representatives with the BEST in modern, 
streamlined coverages. A courageous spirit of accomplish- 
ment is a major reason why the John Hancock, now in its 
88th year, is one of America’s strongest life insurance com- 
panies. 


THE M. L. CAMPS AGENCY 


M. L. Camps, General Agent 


110 East 42nd St., New York—Suite 601—Across from Grand Central Station 
MUrray Hill 6-4445 








LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
INSURANCE TO MEET ALL MODERN NEEDS INCLUDING LIFE, ANNUITIES, GROUP, 
WHOLESALE, SALARY SAVINGS and PENSION TRUSTS 


Supervisors: 


Herbert A. Davis Frank McCaffrey Sime Einstein Andrew N. Clarke Lowell C. Camps 


Home Office Group Representative 
Robert K. Trapp 
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Most Quoted Book At Field Conventions 


President Harold G. Moulton of Brookings Institution 


In “Controlling Factors in Economic Development”’ Sees 


Possible Vast Rise in Living Standards in Decades to Come 


Dr. Moulton’s book describes the great 
economic development of the past cen- 
tury which has made American stand- 
ards of living the highest in the world. 
Leading up to this he early calls atten- 
tion to the dismal forecasts of a cen- 
tury or so ago, starting with those of 
Adam Smith whose “Wealth of Nations” 
was published in 1776 and he was fol- 
lowed by a_ succession of economic 
writers, known as the classical school 
which formulated by the middle of the 
Nineteenth century a systematic body of 
economic principles which set forth what 
they regarded as the controlling factors 
in economic development. The ulti- 
mate expression of this general system 





DR. HAROLD G. MOULTON 


of economic thought is found in John 
Stuart Mill’s “Principles of Political 
Economy,” published in 1848. They took 
a gloomy view of the future economy. 


The Law of Diminishing Returns 


The first physical fact which the early 
cconomists emphasized was “the nig- 
gardliness of nature.” Land and other 
natural resources were none too produc- 
tive at best; and the supply of the richer 
areas was very limited. Scarcity of re- 
sources was thus regarded as an ines- 
capable limiting factor. Coupled with the 
scarcity of resources was the law of 
diminishing returns. It was recognized 
that the yield of a land might be ma- 
terially increased through improved 
methods of tillage and more intensive 
cultivation, but it seemed obvious that 
there were very definite limits to the 
productive power of any given acre of 
ground. Moreover, it was felt that the 
point would soon be reached where the 
added yield would not be proportional 
to the added labor and other costs; that 
is, the returns would diminish in relation 
to the effort expended. Accordingly, as 
population increased, there could in due 
course be no escape from decreasing out- 
put per man hour. It was conceded that 
new highly productive agricultural areas 
might still be discovered or opened to 


Because of his optimistic prophecy that the United States will see a 
vast rise in living standards in the decades to come provided certain 
basic policies are adopted and steadfastly pursued, the book which has 
been most quoted during this year at conventions of life insurance field 
men is ‘‘Controlling Factors in Economic Development”? by Dr. Harold 
G. Moulton, president of Brookings Institution, Washington, D. C. The 
Brookings Institution publishes the volume. 

At conventions of Aetna Life Regionnaires held in four cities last 
summer Robert B. Coolidge, vice president, in charge of agencies, Aetna 
Life, devoted an entire address to this volume. In the same week at 
annual field convention of Mutual Benefit meeting in Atlantic City it was 
discussed by John S. Thompson, president. Among others who have 
commented on this book are these production executives: Grant L. Hill, 
vice president, Northwestern Mutual; William P. Worthington, vice presi- 
dent, Home Life; Calvin L. Pontius, vice president, Fidelity Mutual Life, 
and Kenneth C. Foster, second vice president of The Prudential. 





settlement, but such possibilities were 
limited. ; 
The second physical fact was the 


natural tendency for population to in- 
crease at a geometrical rate. With pro- 
ductive resources increasing but slowly 
and subject to diminishing returns, there 
would inevitably be a continuous pres- 
sure of expanding population against 
limited productive resources. 


What Early Economists Overlooked 


To writers of a century or so ago 
the possibilities of capital expansion ap- 
peared to be limited by basic natural 
laws. Among factors they overlooked 
were these: the progress since 1850 can- 
not be explained by the discovery of 
extensive new agricultural areas; the es- 
cape from poverty was not the result of 
a declining rate of population growth; 
developments began to unfold which 
combined to produce the great economic 
progress era. The most fundamental of 
the developments which combined to 
transform the economic world has been 
the phenomenal advance of science, Also 
came a revolution in agriculture with 
the invention and application of farm 
machinery which reduced labor require- 
ments and net costs. Also, there was a 
revolution in mineral technology which 
increased resources and reduced costs of 
production. Creative chemistry brought 
new types of power, such as the steam 
engine, which was followed by electric 
power development. Of great signifi- 
cance was the increasing size of business 
enterprises resulting in an unprecedented 
increased productive efficiency. The 
ever-increasing efficiency of machines 
and tools multiplied man-power produc- 
tivity. 

Improvements in economic organiza- 
tion included the corporate form of or- 
ganization, adoption of the principle of 
limited liability, evolution of bank credit 
extensions of which served to accelerate 
the pace of economic expansion; estab- 
lishment of stable monetary and fiscal 
systems. A combination of all these fac- 
tors easily circumvented the law of di- 
minishing returns. 


Help People Increase Capacity to 
Satisfy Wants 


The essence of Dr. Moulton’s book as 
a whole may be succinctly stated as 
follows: 

The achievement of economic progress 





is everywhere dependent upon the com- 
bined influence of: (1) natural and hu- 
man resources; (2) scientific discoveries 
and inventions; (3) engineering applica- 
tions; (4) business organization and 
management; (5) the economic system; 
and (6) the governmental system, 
Scientific discoveries would not yield 
practical results if we did not have in- 
vention; patented technological devices 
would be impotent without engineering 
applications to productive processes; en- 
gineering can function in a private en- 
terprise system only in conjunction with 
a business organization able to appraise 
the commercial feasibility of new de- 
velopments; individual business enter- 
prise in turn will be thwarted if the eco- 
nomic system is defective; and, finally, 
the functioning of the economic system 
is dependent upon the character and the 
administration of the governmental sys- 
tem. Thus scientists, inventors, engi- 
neers, business managers, and profes- 
sional students of economics and goy- 
ernmennt cooperate in a common ob- 
jective—that of increasing the capacity 
of the people to satisfy their wants. 


Ph nal Ec 


As a result of a combination of the de- 
velopments of the century these several 
contributing forces came to work to- 
gether so effectively as to give us a 
century or more of phenomenal eco- 
nomic progress. Looking forward, the 
natural endowments of the earth are 
such as to permit a vast rise in world 
standards of living over a long period 
of time. 

Whether we can achieve the poten- 
tialities before us, says Dr. Moulton, will 
depend primarily upon the degree to 
which we can continue to make science, 
business enterprise, economics, and gov- 
ernment work effectively together to- 
ward a common end. The factors of 
decisive importance in our future eco- 
nomic growth appear to be not the ade- 
quacy of natural resources, or the avail- 
ability of scientific and inventive genius, 
but rather the inherent difficulties in- 
volved in the over-all operation and 
management of the complex business, 
economic, and political system of the 
modern world. 

In the opinion of Dr. Moulton, govern- 
ment regulation of trade and industry 
should be confined to the checking of 
collusive efforts to eliminate competition, 


ic Progress 





Any attempt to prevent one company 
Irom growing at the expense of others 
is a negation of the very object of com. 
petition. Any policy designed to limi 
size, curb incipient tendencies, or to 
check the evolution of industry, can 
only result in seriously retarding eco. 
nomic progress. Moreover, such policies 
render it impossible to establish definite 
or meaningful rules of the game or to 
set standards which business can follow. 

The Federal Trade Commission should 
be obliged by Congress to draw up a 
general statement as to the 





types of & 


practice that are regarded as monopolis- — 


tic or collusive as of a given time. To 





Harold G. Moulton 


Harold G. Moulton was educated 
at the University of Chicago, where 
he received his Ph.D. degree in 1914, 
From 1911 to 1922 he was a member 
of the Department of Political Econ- 
omy of the University of Chicago. In 
1922 he left Chicago to organize and 
develop what is now the Brookings 
Institution in Washington, D. C.,, of 
which he is president. This institution 
is devoted to public service through 
research and education in economics, 
public administration, and_ related 
fields. The institution occupies a posi- 
tion of complete independence, and 
is required under the terms of its 
charter to pursue its investigations 
“without regard to the special inter- 
est of any group in the body politic, 
whether political, social or economic.” 

Dr. Moulton is the author or joint 
author of some 20 volumes in the 
field of economics, covering such 
diverse subjects as_ transportation, 
money and_ banking, international 
finance, the distribution of income 
in relation to economic progress, and 
the economics of war. He has just 
published a major treatise entitled 
“Controlling Factors in Economic 
Development.” 

Dr. Moulton holds the honorary 
LL.D. degree from several American 
universities, and has been honored by 
election to the French Academy of 
Moral and Political Sciences. 











keep abreast of industrial developments, 
such rules should of course be subject 
to periodic revision. This suggestion, Dr. 
Moulton says, implies that no govern- 
ment agency should be empowered to 
punish business enterprises for practices 
or methods of organization which are 
not covered by the existing definitions or 
rules. Only thus can the uncertainties 
produced by present policies be removed. 
Under such a procedure, monopolistic 
practices can be prevented without the 
usurpation by government of essential 
managerial functions. 


Should Preserve Individual Liberties 


If the function of government is con- 


fined to the elimination of monopoly and | 


the punishment of actual collusive efforts 
to restrict or destroy competition, the 
creative power of private enterprise 
which has been responsible for the ex- 
traordinary industrial achievements of 


(Continued on Page 91) 
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HOW WE CAN HELP 
YOU AND YOUR CLIENTS 
ON PENSIONS 
AND GROUP INSURANCES 


7 our clients have problems in pension planning and 
group coverages. Our facilities can either confirm your recommendations to your clients or, perhaps, 
improve them. In either event, our services would be of value to your clients and hence of importance 


to you. 


Mass coverages are becoming a number one topic of interest and importance to your business 
clients. Pensions and Social Insurances are front page news. Our office will analyze, without cost 
or obligation, your clients’ existing welfare programs and make suggestions for improvements in 
them. 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United States has pioneered in all forms of group 
coverages. It was the first company in the group life insurance field, and it has led the way with 
many additional “firsts.” For example, it was the first company to develop the deposit administration 
group annuity contract as a solution to current collective bargaining problems on pensions. The 
Equitable has about one third of all of the outstanding group annuity pension plans in force in the 
United States as well as a high percentage of the individual policy pension trusts. 


The executives of this agency have pioneered in the pension movement in this country. The 
“know how” resulting from this broad experience is available to you and your clients. 


You will receive full commissions on business cleared through this Agency. Our competent Home 


Office staff is at your disposal to meet with you and your clients in the field of developing, placing 
and servicing this business. 


MEYER GOLDSTEIN, C.L.U., AGENCY MANAGER 
The Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United States 


30 Broad Street New York 4, N. Y. Digby 4 6262 


D. A. Freedman, Associate Agency Manager; Frank T. Crohn, Jerome A. Eisner, 
William Schur, C. L. U., and Solomon Weissman, Assistant Managers: 


A. H. Hocke and R. Hatschek, Assistants to Agency Manager 
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Most of MacMinn’s Clients 


Are In Fish Industry 


One of the most familiar sights around 
the Gloucester, Mass., piers and at the 
famous Boston fish pier, is Reginald H. 
MacMinn of the Winslow S. Cobb agen- 
cy, Boston, who writes between $600,- 
000 and $900,000 a year. This is natural 
because so many of his clients and pros- 
pects are connected with the fishing 
industry. The old city of Gloucester, 
not far from Boston, and one of the 
most picturesque towns in the United 
States, was former chief home port of 
whalers and many other followers of the 
sea. It continues to be a great com- 
mercial fishing center. A picture of Mr. 
MacMinn and two of his clients, who 
are in the fishing industry, is shown 
on this page. 

The clients are Joseph C. O’Brien and 
Thomas A. Fulham. Mr. O’Brien is na- 
tional general manager of the fish de- 
partment of A & P Tea Co., which is 
biggest buyer of fish in the United 
States, and is his greatest center of 
influence, He is responsible for a great 
deal of MacMinn’s success in the fish 
industry. Thomas A. Fulham is treas- 
urer of Fulham Brothers, Inc., one of 
the largest wholesale fish packers in 
3oston, the firm also having a branch 
in Portland, Me. He, together with his 
two brothers, John and Gerard, are 
among MacMinn’s largest clients. They 
are, in the opinion of many, the most 
up-to-date firm on the Boston Pier. 

Mr. MacMinn’s love for the sea, and 
all of those connected with it, is a logi- 
cal one in view of his background. Born 
in New Brunswick his ancestors on his 
mother’s side built clippers. His father 
was a mining engineer who died in Cape- 
town, South Africa. Reginald H. went 
to school in Chester, Nova Scotia, and 
during the first World War he was a 
captain in the British Army, part of 
the time stationed at the Chester Basin. 


Formerly in International Banking Field 


His early career was in banking. After 
some Canadian experience he was made 
branch manager in Havana of the Na- 





tional City Bank of New York. Then 
he traveled for the bank all over South 
America inspecting its branches. Later, 
he went with the First National Bank 
of Boston for whom he checked a num- 
ber of foreign branches, including that 
at Buenos Aires. 

Mr. MacMinn in 1926 began his insur- 
ance career with the State Mutual when 





with a special President’s Club award 
for his exceptional record over a five- 
year period. Mr. MacMinn has been 
active in Community Chest, Red Cross 
and Boy Scouts, and has been a na- 
tional committee man of NALU. His 
chief recreation is talking to people in 
the fishing industry. “The Boston end 
of that industry is the biggest in the 
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Reginald H. MacMinn (right) with two clients, Joseph O’Brien (left) and 
Thomas Fulham. 


Paul C. Sanborn and Joshua Clark had 
a general agency of that company in 
Boston. He was immediately successful. 
In 1932 he joined the Connecticut Mu- 
tual. With that company he is a mem- 
ber of its Dependables (the company’s 
honor organization) and of the Leaders 
Round Table. In 1949 he was presented 


United States,” he said to The Gold 
Book, “handling more poundage and 
collecting more dollars. There are thou- 
sands of persons engaged in the indus- 
try and most of my clients are recruited 
from their ranks. And don’t forget 
that the emblem of Massachusetts is 
The Sacred Cod.” 
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THE "DOUBLE-A" DEPENDABLE AGENCY 


AN AGENCY that earnestly solicits the patronage of Brokers. We gladly offer 
the services of expertly trained field men to help you build a more profitable clientele. 


A COMPANY with the fastest selling policies - - - NEW IDEAS and NEW 
METHODS of life insurance selling. 


CONTINENTAL AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


JULES ANZEL, General Agent 


Telephone MUrray Hill 2-2833 
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Lincoln On Limitation 

Abraham Lincoln once said that Pros- 
perity is the fruit of labor; property jg 
desirable; it is a positive good in the 
world. That some should be rich shove 
that others may become rich, and 
hence, is just encouragement to indys. 
try and enterprise. Let not him who jg 
homeless pull down the house of ap. 
other, but let him labor diligently from 
violence. 

“Tl take it that it is best for all to 
leave each man free to acquire property 
as fast as he can,” said Lincoln. “Some 
will get wealthy. I don’t believe in 4 
law to prevent a man from getting rich: 
it would do more harm than good.” ’ 





Don't Rush The Prospect 


(Continued from Page 58) 


man and not a wealthy one, I ask him 
if he has a will. In nine out of ten times 
I find he has no will. So I say to him 
if he lives in Ohio: “Yes, you have a 
will. The state makes one for you.” 

If he has one child, I tell him his wife 
will get one-half and his child the other 
half; or, if he has more than one child, 
his wife will get one-third and his chil- 
dren two-thirds. 

“Possibly, that is the way vou want 
it,” I continue, “but I don’t think it will 
be after I explain a little more about 
this state-made will and the advantages 
that would be yours if you made your 
own. To begin with, if you draw your 
own, you can name your executor and 
and state that he or she is to serve with- 
out bond. If you do not make a will the 
appointed executor must furnish bond, 
and he is out the price of the bond.” 


When There Are Children 


Or, if he has children, I say: 

“No doubt your wife will be named 
guardian of your children, but she will 
have to report to the probate court all 
expenditures until the child is 21, and 
this is a nuisance. Furthermore, if she 
sells the home or anything else, she will 
not be permitted to invest the money in 
anything but what the laws of the state 
of Ohio permit, and that does not include 
real estate, stocks or a business enter- 
prise.” 

“Suppose your child wants to get mar- 
ried at 19 or 20, and has chosen a part- 
ner who would have your hearty appro- 
val. Nevertheless, if they could not en- 
tirely support themselves, because of 
their youth, your wife would be power- 
less to help them. They would just have 
to get along anyhow, waiting until 21 
when they could get the money Dad left. 
Would you want that?” Making him 
look ahead at an actual picture of how 
things could be, usually awakens the 
prospect’s interest and gives me an op- 
portunity to re-introduce life insurance 
and what it will do for him. 

The longer I am in insurance the 
more needs I detect. And the best way 
to detect needs is through conversation 
with the prospect or the insured. I have 
been instrumental in enabling many 
businesses to continue and many families 
to keep on the same economic basis 
despite the misfortunes or tragedies of 
hard luck streaks they encountered. It 
has made me happy in the choice of my 
career. 





Watch Term Policyholders 


Frederick R. Brunner, actuary, Se 
curity Mutual, urges agents to keep im 
touch with their term policyholders who 
are age 55, or over. 

He said that complaints will come 
from older policyholders’ when notified 
that their term policies are about to 
expire. Too late they discover that the 
protection does not continue throughout 
their life time. It is the duty of an agent 
to make certain that every term policy- 
holder is adequately protected by a per- 
manent plan of insurance just as soon as 
he is finally able to make a conversion. 
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William Montgomery Quality (lub 


(2) ability to pay. The wholehearted belief of Acacia 
field men ‘in this philosophy is reflected in the fact 
that more than three out of four men in the com- 
pany’s entire field organization qualify year after 
year for membership in the William Montgomery 
Quality Club. They appreciate that only “quality 
business”—sold honestly and with no misleading 
and disappointing estimate of dividends—is profit- 
able to the company and to themselves. 


We salute the field men who have earned the right 
to currently serve as officers of Acacia’s unique and 
famed William Montgomery Quality Club, a Club 
built upon the basis of business kept in force and 
not merely volume of business produced. In achiev- 
ing their coveted positions, each man paid for an 
outstanding volume of top quality business during 
the past year. 

The company’s honor club is founded on the philos- 


ophy of President William Montgomery that life 
insurance should be based upon (1) need and 


We congratulate the new officers of the William 
Montgomery Quality Club. 






itt ‘ ACACIA MUTUAL 


ee LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
al icink vitae aia WILLIAM MONTGOMERY, President 
FACING THE NATION'S CAPITOL WASHINGTON, D. C. 






































NEDRA SCHILLING 


To be able to sell and place insurance 
with a client already on the books, the 
process of repeatedly uncovering a need 
for life insurance, is the dream and ulti- 
mate desire of every insurance agent 
of experience and success. It is like 
erecting a building when the founda- 
tion has already been laid. The stronger 
the foundation the easier it is to build. 

The Gold Book has asked me to in- 
quire of a number of successful women 
agents as to what is the best source of 
their repeat business, Their replies | 
have analyzed and am presenting them 
to readers of The Gold Book. 

To the layman, the source of our 
business remains somewhat of a mys- 
tery. But, in reading the letters I have 
received on the subject from women 
agents it boils down to keeping under 
constant observation that it is not easy 
to get clients, but once we become their 
insurance consultants we should never 
drop our association with them. In the 
search for new clients we should never 
forget the old. They need us and we 
should be on hand to help them. If we 
are on the job, if we serve our clients 
not only continually but conscientiously 
we will find business being produced in 
somewhat the same fashion as_ that 
popular song of a few years back, “The 
music goes round and round—and comes 
out here.” 

Changes in Lives’ 

Upon examination of my own insur- 
ance experience and that of my_busi- 
ness associates and confreres, I find that 
the source of production repetition falls 
into a number of areas. 


Situations 





Helen Tall Western Photographic 
ervice 
Anne Frimkess 


The first of those areas has to do 
with changes in lives’ situations of the 
policyholders. For example, many of the 
single women to whom | have sold poli- 
cies got married and thus insurance 
needs had to be reviewed and the hus- 
band becomes a potential prospect. The 
arrival of children also creates more needs 
for insurance. Anne S. Frimkess of Los 
Angeles, Manhattan Life, says that sub- 
stantially all of her business has been 
sold on a needs basis, 
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Women Find 


Repeat 


By J. Nepra ScHILLING 


Business 


Massachusetts Mutual Life, Harrisburg, Pa. 


“Asa result,” she comments, “it is only 
changes in a client’s circumstances, such 
as added family members, purchase of 
a new home and increases in the cost 
of living, that normally present the 
opportunity for repeat sales of protec- 
tion insurance.” 

Another change in life situations is 
noted by Helen Tall, New England 
Mutual Life, Baltimore, who says: 
“Changes in premium notices are also 
watched by me, such as quarterly to 
annual, or dividends left to accumulate 
where they were formerly used to re- 
duce a loan prepaid, and so on. This 
usually means that the client is in a 
better financial situation.” She adds, 
“Repeat business sometimes comes by 
my going back and talking about edu- 
cational funds. After a commitment as 
to an additional amount to be saved is 
made we recheck the program to make 





Laura M. Benham 


Edna G. Duschnes 


sure where the extra premium can do 
the most good.” 
Repeat Business Can Become Automatic 


Edna G, Duschnes, New York, Mas- 
sachusetts Mutual Life, presents an in- 
teresting outline of business taken from 
her large file of policyholders. A young 
man, say a bachelor of 21, buys his first 
policy of $5,000 Ordinary life. Thus, 


.after he marries, by leaving dividends 


to accumulate, he can provide a fund 
to pay for his first premium on_ his 
second policy. From this point on Mrs. 
Duschnes says that repeat business is 
automatic since his second policy is on 
an income basis. It is only necessary 
each year to ask him how much addi- 
tional income he wishes for his wife. 
After that there is need for mortgage, 
juvenile and retirement income cover- 
age. During her 28 years with Massa- 
chusetts Mutual Mrs. Duschnes says 
that 75% of each year’s production has 
been placed on those she has already 
sold. 

Along this same line, Laura M. Ben- 


ham, Niagara Falls, The Prudential, 
brings to our attention that by con- 
tacting many persons who at the 


moment may be limited in buying power, 
there is disclosed some with excellent 
prospects for the future, so that a con- 
tinuous flow of repeat business is in- 
evitable. But, she warns, the client’s 
program must be constantly checked, 
and, as he progresses, so must the agent 
in being prepared at all times to advise 
properly. 





See People Who Are Newcomers 
to Community 

Another angle is pointed out by Vir- 
ginia Wood, San Francisco, Northwest- 
ern Mutual Life. She advocates as most 
important that the agent interview peo- 
ple as soon as they move into the com- 
munity. Generally receptive to newcom- 
ers, acquaintance with them is not dif- 
ficult. She cites as an example a policy- 
holder who had a large loan on a $5,000 
policy, but by servicing this man she 
placed a $30,000 policy, She says: “Until 
he was interviewed the true = situation 





Virginia Wood 


Ava Sweazea 


was not: known as it doesn’t always ap- 
pear on the surface.” 

The tax picture brings about great 
changes in the policyholder’s life. Ava 
Sweazea, St. Louis, New England Mu- 
tual Life, said: “More dollars are re- 
quired to provide money for taxes as 
well as for other necessities. Life in- 
surance has the solution to many of 
today’s economic problems.” 

Another area for repeat business is 
the relationship of the policyholder to 


the circle in which the _ policyholder 
lives and has social contacts. In my 
own experience, I find that if I can 


sell one member of the family I have 
set the stage for more business particu- 
larly as each member becomes self- 
supporting. Confidence and _ prestige 
have been established. Miss Wood cites 
an example of this when she says she 
wrote through an “orphan” policyholder 
three men in the office where the pol- 
icvholder was employed. “The ‘orphan’ 
is an excellent cooperator,” she says. 
Mrs. Tall also emphasizes this when 
she says: “I like to build my clientele 
in such places as a hospital, a univer- 
sity, a large apartment building or a 
corporation, Then one tells me about 
another. I let them know that their 
associates or neighbors are clients. It 
saves time in knowing when to go back. 
I watch death notices in newspapers 
closely. If a person dies in the neigh- 
borhood of a client, or if a client is a 
pallbearer, that is the time to return 
as soon as possible. Also, when mem- 
bers of their family die, inheritance 
funds become a source of new _ insur- 
ance needs.” 
Old Policyholders Help Find New Ones 
Mrs. G. A. (Eunice) Ralls, general 
agent, Minnesota Mutual, Houston, 
Tex., a large personal producer as well, 
and who, by the way was a WAC in 


Air Corps during World War II, says 
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Nell F. Burns 





Eunice Ralls 


the best way to get repeat business is 
by keeping in touch with clients. As 
much as 80% of her personal produc- 
tion is on old policyholders, “And the 
balance of it is largely written because 
these policyholders can direct me to 
friends of theirs,” she says, 

Nell F. Burns, New England Mutual, 
Birmingham, Ala., finds that the ex- 
ecitive personnel provides a_ splendid 
source of repeat business. She offers the 
coordination of her company’s Trust 
policy with their existing insurance as 
a service to which they are entitled 
under the Trust. 

“In choosing a particular market or 
occupational classification or even a 
type of contract there is uncovered 
many sources of repeat business,” she 
says. “I have placed business many times 
on nurses, for example, and newlyweds, 
or on newly born babies. However, my 
best source of repeat business is the mar- 
ket of Pension Trusts and the by-product 
of personal business. Once a_ Pension 
Trust is established the feed-in is auto- 
matic .as additional employes become 
eligible to participate in the trust, pro- 
motions and salary raises being auto- 
matic increases to participants already 
in the trust.” 


Edna M. Perlman Mrs. N. B. Adams 


Mrs. N. B, Adams of Occidental Life, 
Portland, Ore., says best repeats tor 
her are with business cases especially 
after changes in business situations. 
She mentions four important changes: 
increased and surplus income; new in- 


debtedness requiring insurance; new 
partnerships; insurance for tax and 
administrative purposes. 


Conversion of term to higher pre- 
mium policies may mean substantial 
increase in coverage. Miss Frimkess 
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Sticks Close to Families 





opportunity for conversion 
t insurance to retirement in- 


Edna M. Perlman, New York, Berk- 
chire Life, stresses the importance of 
<o-called “intangibles. She affirms that 
the source of her repeat business is due 
not only to her knowledge of her 
cient’s needs and ability to solve them 
put also because of close relationship 
with families. In the case of one family 
che wrote the breadwinner 13 times and 
during the years the sons grew up and 
came in the repeat pattern. ; 
Virginia Wood stresses making of 
personal calls every six months, At the 
ime of delivering the contract, she says, 
“I try to emphasize the next step in 
the client’s program as soon as that 
cient is able to adopt it.” 


Business Must Be Sold Right in 


First Place 


Norma Wasson, Phoenix Mutual Life, 
Kansas City, one of leading members of 
Women’s Quarter Million Dollar Club, 
says repeat business happens to be her 
favorite kind and, furthermore, it is 
necessary if an agent be successful for 
any extended period of time. In her 
case she finds that single business 





Esther D. Pincus 


Norma Wasson 


omen are excellent sources for repeat 
husiness of the Retirement Income type. 
lf when the original sale is made the 
client is impressed with the fact that 
additional units of Retirement Income 
should be added as soon as_ possible 
much business will result. Usually, she 
suggests whenever an increase in in- 
come has taken place that a certain por- 
tion of the increase be put in income 
contracts. Another excellent source for 
her is the married man who has a fam- 
ily and whose insurance she programs. 
She always shows them the _ total 
amount they need to provide the in- 
come desired for their families, and, 
ther how the program should be in- 
creased as the income grows. 

_Esther D. Pincus, Lincoln National, 
Norfolk, Va., savs her best repeat 
sources are policvholders. “If they were 
sold correctly they will want to buy 
again because I sold them right in the 
hrst place,” she says. “I keep in touch 
with policyholders at least four times a 
year. They get birthday cards. age 
changes are called to their attention. I 
send cards from conventions and also 
Christmas greetings. Policvholders refer 
me to others, but the business must be 
sold right in the first place.” 


Hermine Kuhn Tells Importance of 


Looking Ahead 


Hermine R. Kuhn, recently appointed 
general agent of Manhattan Life, and 
who has paid for as much as $1,000,000 
a year, aims for repeat business even 
Pricr to selling her first policv and tries 
to accomplish this by concentrating on 
Prospects on the up-road to success. 
After analyzing her prospect’s situation 
and making him realize that there is 
a need for additional insurance protec- 
tion repeat business follows. She says: 

“My experience has proved that the 
average person will increase his insur- 
ance estate at least three times during 











his lifetime. This ratio increases with 
the exceptionally successful man. In ad- 
dition to his own repeat insurance pro- 
tection, his children mature into pros- 
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Esther Hollmer 


Hermine Kuhn 


pects, and he is as well a source of re- 
ferred leads. 
“Even your best policyholder does not 


invite you to sell him more. Unfortu- 
nately, the time has not yet arrived 
when insurance is bought. You still 


have to see the people, including your 
policyholders. Repeat business comes 
through service, keeping in touch, and 
at every opportunity be sure to point 
out the advantages of life insurance over 
other property. 

“Every man’s holdings need periodic 
evaluations. That is where the agent 
comes in. How does the latest revision 
of the Tax Laws, the new Social Se- 
curity affect the client? These are ques- 
tions which, when asked at the proper 
time, lead to repeat business.” 


Mostly Uses Package Basis 


Esther C. Hollmer, John Hancock, 
Dallas, says her original sale is usually 
made on a package approach Dasis, but 
in every case the sale is on a needs 
basis. After sale’s conclusion her mind 
is always fixed on the next sale. 

“T try to present the financial prob- 
lems clear enough to expect effective 
action,” she told The Gold Book. “Close 


contact with policyholders keeps me 
aware of their economic _ situation 
changes. Personalizing the prospect’s 


philosophy in connection with objectives 
and needs have been effective in getting 
repeat business. It is my opinion that 
repeat business can only be obtained 
when the policyholder believes he is re- 
ceiving prompt and adequate service.” 


Three Rules of Ruth Wigton 


Ruth K. Wigton, Colonial Life, East 
Orange, N. J., says that her three rules 
for repeat business are simple: full 
knowledge about life insurance and its 
application to all life situations; obtain- 
ing names of prospects who are physi- 
cally fit and financially able to buy in- 
surance; and a well-prepared sales talk 
such as The Chassis Plan of her own 
company. The first step is gained 
through study of material selected and 


Ludie C. Nichols 


Ruth K. Wigton 


approved by the home office under di- 
rect supervision of field and branch 
managers. As for prospects, she finds a 
large field among business and profes- 
sional women. The college graduate, 
farmer, and of course, heads of families 
fit into this group. In the third rule, she 
believes prepared sales plans keep the 
agent from being detoured while on 
a sales interview; if not sidetracked, 
then “put in cold storage.” 
Keeps a Scrapbook 
Ludie C. Nichols, Life Insurance Co. 


of Virginia says that on her debit she 





J. Nedra Schilling 


Miss Schilling began her life insur- | 
ance career in August, 1944, after | 
spending nine years with Bell Tele- | 
phone Co. doing clerical work and 
having no opportunity to meet peo- 
ple. She felt a desire to follow a vo- 
cation where she could meet many | 
persons and be of some service to| 
humanity. This led to her joining the 
organization of Charles L. Bitzer, | 
general agent, Massachusetts Mutual, 
Harrisburg. In that post she was 
| happy. She early saw importance of | 
lattaining weekly production, Last | 
year 46.4% of her production was on 
males; 45.3% on females, 8.3% on| 
juveniles, 69 lives in all. She be- | 
lieves in “good spread” in produc- | 
tion. 

Much of her time outside of busi- 
ness is spent in working with young | 
people in the church, both in teaching | 
and in advising their various activity 
groups. Thus, she is daily face to 
face with problems of young people. 
She has done a lot of camp and sum- | 
mer conference work which requires 
initiative in the field of ideas and of 
| Program planning. 








constantly strives to build prestige. She 
keeps a scrapbook, which features a 
picture of each family she serves. That 
demonstrates her acute interest in each 
policyholder and his family. In turn 
they become centers of influence, lead- 
ing to meeting their friends both in 
business and socially. “All of which 
means that my best source of business 
is through my satisfied policyholders,” 
she concludes. 


Mrs. Woodhull’s Approach 


Ruth S. Woodhull, Paul Revere Life, 
Creston, lowa, says the best way to 
sell repeat business is by paving the 
way in the first approach. In that she 
conveys to the prospect that she is 
genuinely interested in presenting to 
him the kind of protection he and 
need, and then builds 


his family 
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Katharine Deitsch 


around this. She explains about the 
company and its various sales plans 
appropriate to the prospect, always em- 
phasizing her personal interest in the 
person who is the prospect. After cre- 
ating the initial friendship in which 
respect is built she has been successful 
in follow-ups in selling the additional 
insurance which later he is financially 
able to buy. 

Satisfied Client Always a Prospect 

Katharine K. Deitsch, Times Square 
branch, New York Life, finds that giving 
more and better service than the policy- 
holder can normally expect is responsible 
for the largest portion of her repeat 
business. “This enables my client to 
rely on me,” says Mrs. Deitsch, “and 
his confidence is my challenge to do for 
him each little thing that I could hope 
he would do for me, were circumstances 
reversed. Everyone gets so little hu- 
man interest in his purchases in to- 
day’s punch-the-time-clock world, that 
I feel I have an ideal opportunity to be 
different in a very dignified and satisfy- 
ing way.” 

In her last complete contract year 
Mrs. Deitsch’s repeat business by vol- 
ume represented 59% of all business 








written. As she never tries to over- 
sell a client, she finds that as his needs 
increase he again becomes a prospect 
while remaining a satisfied client. 


Berenice Eichenbaum’s Methods 


Berenice Eichenbaum, CLU, Guardian 
Life, Kansas City, Mo., that company’s 
leading woman agent, confines most of 
her insurance selling into four or five 
months, reason being that her produc- 
tion insurance activities have changed 
considerably since her marriage, her 
hushand’s wool business keeping him in 





Leo Stern 


B. Eichenbaum 


M. L. Whelpley 


Colorado six months of the year, and so 
her time is divided between Kansas City 
and Colorado. Her clientele has been 
loyal to her. In selling she concentrates 


almost entirely on tax problems and 
business insurance. She has had consid- 
erable repeat business on the _ initial 


buyers, but she does not neglect re- 
ferred leads. 
“Trains” 

Margaret L. 
Mutual Life, 
great deal of 
her policyholders and 
business grows each 
year in the business,” 
ley, “was spent 80% with women, 
with men; the second year my girls 
began to ring the wedding bells with 
the result that I did 40% business with 
women and 60% with men. I’ve tried to 
train my girls to introduce me to their 
prospective husbands and help me to 
educate them to buying their future 
insurance with me. The last two years 
in the business it has been about 60% 
men and 40% women. 

“From my original group of policy- 
holders I have written husbands, wives, 
children in the families; neighbors, 
friends, relatives; my work is progress- 
ing along the program line and my 
policyholders are purchasing additional 
insurance.” 

Keeps Copy of Every Application 

Edna Tate Matthews, Jefferson Stand- 
ard Life in Moorhead, Miss., has kept 
in her home a complete copy of every 
application she has written during her 
24 years with the company, which she 
keeps up-to-date as her policyholders 
marry or move. These old policyholders 
are her best source of repeat business 
and she can them again without 
having to ask for information—a fact 
which appeals to many as they dislike 
being bothered answering questions. “I 
try to sell needs, not a 
Mrs. Matthews. 

“Making a copy of the application for 
myself helps me to remember that per- 
son better,” Mrs. Matthews explained. 
“It is an original system with me and 
I find it invaluable, not only for repeat 
business but in paying the death claims. 
All information is there that is needed.” 

Professional Attitude of Service 

Ouida N. Cox, special agent, Kansas 
City Life, Tucson, Ariz. has made it 
a point to keep in close contact with 


Women Clients 

Whelpley, 
Portland, 
consultation 


Connecticut 
Me., does a 
work with 

from them her 
year. “My first 
says Miss Whelp- 


20% 


sell 


* ager “eee e 
policy,” says 


her policyholders and their families 
She sends them birthday cards and 
calls on them at change of age time 


and this brings her most of her repeat 
business. She watches the papers closely 
and is always alert for information 


from friends of her policyholders to 


(Continued on Page 169) 
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PERSUASION 


The Job of 

A Good Salesman 
Is to PERSUADE 
His People 

To INVEST 

In Plans 

Which Will 

Bring the 


GREATEST BENEFITS 


Over a 


LONG PERIOD 
OF TIME 


JAMES P. GRAHAM, JR. 


General Agent 


Etna Life Insurance Company 


Hartford 








Baltimore 2, Md. 

















GRAHAM AGENCY 


First Small Policy 
Paved Way For 


Economic Independence 


This is a simple story of one man’s 
desire for economic independence, and 
how life insurance wove itself through 
50 years of his life, making such inde- 
pendence possible and keeping it so. It 
would be inaccurate to describe “Mr. 
Charlie” as an average man or a com- 





Bachrach 
“MR. CHARLIE” ROBERTS 


mon man. His educational and economic 
advantages were probably less than aver- 
age at the outset and yet his energy and 
his unswerving loyalty to his family and 
to his work were uncommon. 

Born on a marginal farm in eastern 
Ontario, his first glimpse of the United 
States was as a husky, young man in a 
logging operation in the Upper Penin- 
sula of Michigan. When that project 
ended, largely because of the panic of 
1893, he got a job as a warehouseman in 
the railroad station of the D. S. S. & A. 
Railroad of the little town of Ewen, 
Mich. The salary, as evidenced by a 
time-slip for November, 1895 was $40 
a month, based on 30 days and whatever 
hours were necessary to care for all 
trains. Entering the train service, he 
passed from one job to another, but al- 
ways with the same employer, until his 
retirement 45 years later. 


$1,000 Endowment Paved Way for 
Economic Freedom 


Some enterprising life insurance sales- 
man persuaded him to buy a $1,000 ten- 
year endowment policy, which came to 
him in cash in 1905. With that, he paid, 
in large part, for a house which cost 
him $1,800. That house was sold five 
years later for $2,200 when he changed 
towns. This money in turn paid the 
larger part of the $2,600 cost of a new 
house. That second house was his home 
for 40 years. He bought an adjoining 
property, and made a great many im- 
provements, mostly as a result of his 
own labor. The house was sold for $7,500 
cash, which was what the property was 
worth when he had finished with it, and 
the whole thing is attributable to the 
$1,000 policy. 


His experience with this policy was 
so pleasant that he then purchased , 
$5,000 15-year endowment with the Na. 
tional Life of Vermont. Its Yankee map. 
agement never disappointed him. The 
annual premium was due in April anj 
it amounted to $392. And, every yea; 
without exception, largely due to the 


careful management his wife provided — 


that premium was paid by money order 
as soon as the first premium notice was 
received. Every dividend was left to arc. 
cumulate, and when the last premium 
had been paid, he wondered whether he 
could not leave the entire proceeds, in. 


cluding any dividend and interest ac. P 


cumulations, with the company. 

This request was made of the con. 
pany and George Young, the then gen. 
eral counsel, replied that while they 
knew something about compound inter. 
est, they didn’t purpose to pay it to 


anyone else, and he remarked that he 


had never seen such a policy file. There 


was nothing in it, but the original 7 
papers. There had never been a change | 
of address, a change of beneficiary, a) 
late payment, a loan — nothing. This 
money was saved for a rainy day, and 7 


as is sooner or later the case in every 
family, the rains came. 


Earned His Economic Freedom 
Favored by good health while the 


family was being raised and educated, § 


no thought of social medicine ever oc- 
curred to him. He was able to care for 
his wife through a long period of illness, 
spending his first winters in California 
and Florida, and then went on alone 


with the major part of this money a > 


an anchor to windward. Living modestly 
with enough money to cover the red 
necessities and important things, he paid 
his own way. He died at 82, leaving the 





same dollars to insure the education of © 


his grandchildren. 


To him no system of security could F 


equal that which he arranged for himself 


through the very important medium oi F 


life insurance. His was a lifetime of hard, 
honest work and that respectability, 
which he claimed and held for himseli, 


is the greatest satisfaction any mai} 


could ask. He wanted independence | 
He was willing to pay for it, and he} 


earned his own economic freedom. 


The story itself could be repeatel F 


endless times if we but knew the pati 


life insurance has played in the live > 


of many people. Because of the place 
it fills, no one need be an apologist for 
the life insurance business. 


Editor’s Note: “Mister Charlie” is th © 





late father of E. A. Roberts, president, © 


Fidelity Mutual Life. 





Professional Indebtedness 


The late Theodore Roosevelt said: 
“Every man owes a certain association 
of his time to the up-building of tht 
profession in which he is engaged.” 

Among life insurance general agents 
who kept this motto as a guide was tht 
late Robert L. Jones who was gene 
agent of State Mutual Life in New 
York, a former president of Life Ur 
derwriters Association of City of New 
York and for many years was treasufét 
of National Association of Life Under 
writers, 
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father Was Fire Dep't Captain 


Leader “Jerry” Tracy of Prudential Got First Insurance Lesson 


When Parent, Dying in Collision of Engines, 


The late Joseph A. Tracy was a 
captain in the New York City fire de- 
sartment who kept buying life insurance 
despite the protests of his wife who said: 
“We are insurance-poor.” His response 
was this: “If anything happens to me, 
vou will get on your knees and thank 
God because of this protection that I 
am buying for you, and will be sorry it 
is not more.” 

The prophecy was accurate. Joe was 
killed at the age of 42 when two fire 
engines collided. A widow and four 
children were his survivors. 

“The insurance of Family Income and 
straight life insurance was so adequate 
that all four children were able to have 
, college education. On a New York 
fre department salary an insurance 
estate of nearly $50,000 had been built. 


Son Is Prudential Leader 

One of Captain Joe’s sons was Gerard 
Bernard Tracy, whose office is now at 
20 Park Avenue, New York City, and 
who in 1949 led all agents of The Pru- 
dential by paying for $1,063,000. Many a 
cient of “Jerry” Tracy has been im- 
pressed in hearing him tell of the wis- 
dom and foresight of his father. A 
graduate of City College, with a B.A. 
degree in liberal arts, he also holds a 
Master’s degree from Columbia Univer- 
sity’s Graduate School of Business. He 
first found that he had the gift of sales- 
manship when, after leaving college, he 


Left $50,000 Protection 


went with the Beech-Nut Packing Co. 
After six months with that outfit he 
became a salesman in the food division, 
working two years in that capacity in 
New York. 

Joins FBI 


Tracy quit Beech-Nut to become an 
agent of Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion with which he remained for seven 
years (until 1948) being stationed at 
various times in the Bureau’s offices in 
New York City, New Haven, Boston, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, Honolulu 
and Washington, D. C. Mainly he 
worked on internal security matters. 

During the war this included sur- 
veillance of suspected foreign agents, 
some of whom were posing as American 
Army officers, imposters whose objective 
was to obtain information for the 
Germans. Tracy and his FBI associates 
trailed some of these Army officer im- 
personators for months, 

“Mentally above the average and 
sometimes striking looking, these men 
represent a type of extravert who likes 
to strut, show off and attract attention, 
always fascinated by drinking the glory 
and basking in the glamor of military 
life without doing any work as soldiers, 
most of them not even being in the 
service,” he said. 


Becomes Prudential Agent 
In December, 1948, Mr. Tracy decided 


on returning to salesmanship and at the 
suggestion of “Jim” Hughes (now of 
actuarial department of The Prudential) 
he joined Prudential in Jamaica, Long 
Island, which was not far from his Kew 
Gardens home. After three weeks in 
home office school he started looking 
for prospects. During his first month he 
never paid for a policy, rather tough 
as he had convinced one prospect to 
buy $50,000 but as the application was 
to be signed the prospect lost his job. 
Tracy’s manager at Jamaica was Saul 
Vort, (now at 100 Pine Street, New 
York City) and the assistant manager 
was Bernard Lyttle. They bucked up 
Tracy by saying: 

“All right, you have now seen the 
worst, You can’t get a lower score 
than zero. From now on the situation 
will change if you keep on seeing 
people.” 


Shoots for Ages 35 to 45 


As an FBI man Tracy had sometimes 
worked for months on a case before 
it was sewed up; he said he intended 
keeping right on trailing insurance pros- 
pects until he won out. Result of second 
month’s work: $70,000 insurance. He 
began to play up Family Income and 
Estate Planning, based on Prudential’s 
“The Dollar Guide.” His clients average 
in age from 35 to 45 years, and he 
convinces them that their biggest in- 
surance need is to take care of con- 





GERARD B. TRACY 


tingencies which may confront them 
over the succeeding 15 or 20 years. 

After writing a case he invariably 
gets a referred lead from the insured, 
someone of similar age and pretty much 
the same set-up. He then says he is 
going to call on the other man as he 
thinks he can offer him the same service. 
He does not ask for permission. 

If the other fellow happens to be an 
officer of the fire or police department, 
with a family, so much the better as 
Gerard can sound a personal note. 

In that life insurance nomenclature, 
“Family Income,” Tracy thinks there is 
a touch of magic. In his opinion, the 
late Philip Burnet of Wilmington, Del., 
made a ten-strike when he tacked that 
moniker on to a policy. 
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There are many ways in which agents 
learn that they are natural salesmen, but 
Edward L. Sweedler of Brooklyn, leader 
of Union Central, who paid for $1,800,- 
000 last year and who had paid for more 
than $1,000,000 by June of this year, got 
the initial tip-off in a manner most 
unique. He was a student of Brown Uni- 
versity, class of ’38, when that college 
permitted Yale School of Research to 
conduct a psychological class there. He 
joined the class which lasted a week; 
four hours each day. Following the ex- 
amination of the test results, Sweedler 
was told his forte was salesmanship. 





How Sweedler Learned He Could Sell 


Union Central Leader, While Brown University Student, 
Disclosed This Talent in Yale Psychological ‘Vest 





Thinking this was probably correct, he 
went to a general agency about to open 
and asked for a job. The general agent 
said: “Come on and hang up your hat.” 
substantial 


He soon was writing a 

amount of life insurance demonstrating 
that the Yale researchers knew their 
job. Several years later he joined Union 


Central, In 1947 he paid for $1.300,000 
At Brown University Sweedler did 
nothing of particular distinction either 
in scholarship or athletics, but built up 
quite an acquaintance. Student occupy- 
ing room at college on one side of him 
was Thomas J. Watson, Jr., now ex- 
ecutive vice president of International 
3usiness Machines Corp. In other ad- 
joining room was Alfred Bloomingdale 





—————== 
i 












of the department store family. Another 
college friend was George M. Cohan, 
TIr., son of the famous playwright and 
song writer and himself a playwright. 
In class just ahead of him was Charles 
E. Hughes, Jr. 


Contacts Every Client Once a Month 


In the opinion of Sweedler an agent 
who loses contact with his clients is tak- 
ing a chance of courting business trage- 
dy. At least once a month he either 
visits or telephones every one of h’s 
clients. Subject of conversation is how 
they are getting along and if they have 
any information to communicate about 
their personal and business affairs. He 
never rushes past people he knows with 














Phone, 


TIM FOLEY 


Did you know that State Mutual offers liberal consideration to sub-standard risks? 
On sub-standard limited risk cases, we underwrite up to 500% mortality. 


FOR LIBERAL CONSIDERATION 
ON SUB-STANDARD RISKS 


To general insurance brokers and to agents of other companies having surplus 
business to place, State Mutual offers a complete line of contracts including juve- 
nile down to one day with death or disability payor clause, single premiums, dis- 
counted premiums, group insurance; also assistance on tax and business cases. 


For fast, friendly. helpful life insurance service, try the Tim Foley Agency. You'll 


get service with a capital “S”. 


WHEN IN DOUBT, LEAD WITH AN INQUIRY 


THE TIMOTHY W. FOLEY AGENCY 


STaTE Mutua Lire Assurance Co. or WorcESTER, MASs. 


Incorporated 1844 


370 Lexington Ave., Corner 41st St., New York 17, N. Y. 
Telephones: MUrray Hill 3-4417 and 3-4418 


Write or Call— 
























EDWARD L, SWEEDLER 


just a bow, but stops to chat a minute 
or so on the street or while in the sub- 
way, Managing to get answers to two 
questions, “What’s new?” and “What's 
doing ?” 

Discussing this with The Gold Book 
he said: “Those two questions, together 
with variants, have developed for me 
innumerable prospects. The other day 
I ran into a lawyer friend and asked 
him if he had drawn up any new 
partnership agreements recently. He 
said he had, which led to closing of a 
good case.” One day in response to his 
“What's new?” question he got this re- 


sponse: “I suppose what you really want | 


to know is if any families I know have 
new babies. Yes, there are three of 
them, and here are the names of their 
parents.” 


Not Keen on Letter Writing 


Another angle about Sweedler is that 
he doesn’t let the weather slow him up. 
He calls on as many people on rainy 
days as when the sun is shining. One 





‘UIE Sore 


reason he does not hang around the of- | 
fice on rainy days is this: “Agents do § 


not sell insurance to agents.” Further- 
more, while in an office there is a temp- 
tation to write letters instead of making 
a personal call. “Better to take a chance 
of getting a brush-off than to find your 
letters unanswered,” is his observation. 
He believes that if he were to slow up 
on calls his production would take quite 
a beating. Commenting on exposure by 
agents he made the point that if a man 
should stand at Forty-second Street and 
Broadway and ask every one who 
passed if he could interest him in insur- 
ance—in brief, in his future—he would 
sell a lot of insurance policies. Most 


people will not buy anything unless it 
is through the power of suggestion— [ 


either advertising or personal contact. 
He makes a lot of night calls. 

Asked the attitude of his wife about 
this he said: “She is as much interested 
in my work and my success as I am. 
We have two children, a boy, 8, and a 
girl, 6.” Mrs. Sweedler is chairman ol 
the Annual Brooklyn Women’s Federa- 
tion of Jewish Philanthropies and_her 
father is president of New York City’s 
Board of Education. His father is Na 
than Sweedler, former Justice of the 
Municipal Court in Brooklyn. 

Mr. Sweedler is active also in the Fed- 
eration of Jewish Philanthropies and 
was chairman of the Brooklyn insurance 
division of American Red Cross m 
March, 1950. He and George Sisson 
do a general insurance business under 
the name of Sweedler-Sisson Co. 





Perseverance is more prevailing than 
violence; and many things which cannot 
be overcome when they are together, 
yield themselves up when taken little by 
little —Plutarch, Lives. 
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A CONVENTION in Your 


Own Living Room 


THat’s what Mervin L. Lane’s latest Prentice-Hall book 
will mean to you if you order your copy now. You'll save 
railroad and hotel expenses and time and will gain dozens 
of practical workable ideas because this book contains 
the stories of such life insurance leaders as: 


HUGH S. BELL, C.L.U., of Seattle 
DAVID MARKS, Jr., C.L.U., of New York 
HERBERT PAUL KARLSRUHER, C.L.U., 


of New Haven 


The late HARRY T. WRIGHT, of Chicago 


plus 48 other men of ability and commission-paying ideas. 
Here are some of the things you will find in this book: 


1. One man from a little southern town, producing $1,000,000 
a year, tells you of a business case he closed and how ‘1¢ did it. 


2. Another $500,000 producer comes across with a whale of an 
original approach. 


3. A man who last winter closed $700,000 on one cold canvass 
call, tells what happened, how he got by the secretary, and how 
you can get by other secretaries. And he only “works cold.” 


4. A reliable producer gives a retirement income approach 
which he has found unbeatable and which is completely new. 


Anyone of these four ideas should be worth from ten to 
100 times the price of the book. It’s tops, and is called 
“How to Multiply Your Life Insurance Sales.” Order 
a copy via coupon below, and your copy will be auto- 
graphed for you. 


Two other books by Mervin L. Lane which are 
still finding a real response from the insurance frater- 
nity are the following: 


“HOW TO SELL LIFE INSURANCE” 
(Published by Prentice-Hall, Inc.; bound in cloth.) 


“THE SUCCESSFUL PRACTICE OF INSURANCE” 
(Published by Prentice-Hall, Inc.; bound in cloth.) 


Each book is overflowing with money-making ideas, so 
order your copies to-day, while you think of it. Both 
books may be had via convenient coupon for $9.00. 
The three may be had for $14.00. 


LC. 


MERVIN L. LANE 
60 John Street, New York 7, N. Y. 


— —— — —— — — COUPON, TEAR HERE — — — — — — 
MERVIN L. LANE, 
60 John Street, 
New York 7, N. Y 
Da te a oink o og 6:4. oi inn cee vncceceeeaess for which send me: 


2. Send me books indicated below for five days of free examination and use: At 
the end of the on-approval period I will either return the books or send you 
my check. 


Check here 
(a) “How to Multiply Your Insurance Sales,” price $5.00 
(b) “How to Sell Life Insurance,” price $3.75 
(c) “The Successful Practice of Insurance,” price $5.35 
(All three published by Prentice-Hall, Inc.) 
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Takes 


More Than 


Money To Retire 


By Stanton G. Hae 
Vice President and Manager of Agencies, Mutual Life of New York 


We are today in the midst of a gigan- 
tic drive to provide security against old 
age. Pensions are the keynote of nego- 
tiations between management and labor. 
The Social Security system is being 
substantially expanded. Vast amounts of 
coverage provided by the life insurance 
industry will be used to provide retire- 
ment income, There are many more old 
people among us and the needs for eco- 
nomic security in old age will absorb 
increasing attention. 

But a significant change is under way. 


Economic security is not the whole 
story. It takes more than money to 
retire. Investigators are increasingly 


aware that people do not want to be 
put on the shelf just because they reach 
65. We are told that many people of 
45 look forward to retirement, but very 
few people of 65 do. 


Most Retirements Involuntary 


The Advisory Council on Social Se- 
curity pointed out that the great ma- 
jority of retirements are involuntary. 
Most workers want to continue work 
after 65 even though their earnings are 
small. President Truman called a con- 
ference on the problems of the aged 
last August. Foremost among the items 
on its agenda was exploration of means 
to provide employment beyond age 65. 
Professor Sumner Slichter of Harvard 
University has stated the essentials of 
the problem: “The practice of earlier 
and earlier retirements is bad for the 
individual worker in most cases, it is 
bad for the country, and it greatly in- 
creases the problem of an old-age in- 
surance plan. Retirement is bad for the 
worker partly because it reduces his 
income, but even more because it cuts 
him off from the contact of his fellows 
that his job gave him, and makes him 
feel that he is a ‘has-been’ and is now 
on the shelf. He is unhappy and malad- 
justed. Often his health suffers.” 

A successful retirement plan certainly 
calls for financial independence, but it 
also calls for some plan of activity for 
which a person has started to prepare 
himself many years in advance; further- 
more, a person should not stop work 





Matar 


STANTON G. HALE 


abruptly. It seems to me that those who 
are happiest in their advanced years are 
people who have slowed down gradually 
and who have had the feeling of being 
useful—knowing that they are of some 
service to their fellow man. 


A Quote From Justice Holmes 


Oliver Wendell Holmes continued as 
a revered member of the United States 
Supreme Court long after his 65th 
birthday and with his customary wit 
and understanding expressed the psy- 
chological rewards of continuing service 
into older age. “To be 70 years young 
is sometimes far more cheerful and 
hopeful than to be 40 years old.” 

As people grow older their capacities 
change. There is a lessening of physical 
strength and speed of reaction, often 
counterbalanced by increased skill and 
judgment. The customary solution to 





WE BELIEVE 


clientele building process. 


WE BELIEVE 
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BELIEVE 
That such results are insured by: 
1 


sales psychology. 
sales skill and experience. 


to our business. 


WE BELIEVE 





duction for the pany is 
professional underwriting. 


Clifford C. Meldrum 
Sales Promotion Manager 


135 Broadway 
Home Office 





WE BELIEVE 


That permanent successful life underwriting is the end result of a professional! 


That “‘horse and buggy’ methods have no 
That demonstrated professional skill is essential. 


That such results can be achieved by the professional training of new men, supple- 
mented by the constructive assistance of our established underwriters in the field, 


Original training of at least two months in life insurance fundamentals and 
2. Weekly sales clinics during at least the first two years of establishing 
3. Subsequent group clinics from time to time on special subjects relative 


4. The close cooperation at all times of the sales consultants of our agency. 
5. Constant drill and rehearsal of presentation. 
We take pride in the number of our associates who have already established them- 


selves as professional career underwriters and in 
rapidly winning their professional spurs within our agency organization. 


ears as one of the leading agencies in pro- 


That our standing for the past nine y 
he C is founded on the above philosophy of cooperation in 


ARTHUR V. YOUNGMAN AGENCY 
Russell B. Knapp, Associate General Agent 


The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company 


REctor 2-8666 


lace in life insurance selling today. 


the new associates who are 


Stuart Lister 
Agency Cashier 


New York 6, N. Y. 
Newark 1, N. J. 








the need for readjustment is sudden 
and complete retirement, and with it an 
elimination of an outlet for skill and 
judgment and the natural desire to re- 
main an active part of the community. 

Most efforts to fill this void aim at 
retraining for work suitable to older 
ages and at providing part time work. 
Both of these are difficult to accomplish 
in a highly industrialized economy based 
on a rigid pattern of working hours, 
rigid concepts of training programs, and 
compulsory retirement rules. 

Some occupations are free of these 
hazards, A college on the West Coast 
has built its faculty around eminent 
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We are general agents 
of the 


BERKSHIRE 
LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
Founded 1851 


ROKERS AND SURPLUS WRITERS — 

We are amply equipped to supply 

you promptly with illustrations and 
proposals to meet your individual cases 
and requirements. Little effort is required 
to give you prompt attention and action 
on underwriting your cases. Our Medical 
Department is as close as your Telephone. 
Won't you call us? 


AGENCY 


921 Bergen Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 


NEWARK, N. J. 
MArket 2-2242 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
JOurnal Square 4-1724 








A Mutual Company 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
REctor 2-4540 


scholars retired by large universities 
when they still had many years of 
stimulating useful work ahead of them. 
But even these professors had to move, 
if transferring to sunny California can 
be considered an imposition. 


Position of the Agent 


Even more free from the hazards of 
enforced idleness is the life insurance 
agent. He has an income for his own 
retirement, yet he is free to continue 
rendering service. He can keep up con- 
tacts which complete retirement dis- 
rupts. He can perform invaluable serv- 
ice to clients whose needs and problems 
he has met for many years. He has 
the satisfaction of knowing he is still 
a useful citizen, making a valuable con- 
tribution. He can pace his activities to 
meet his desires and capacity. 

The life insurance agent may ease 
off, he may do more fishing, or travel- 
ing, or sitting. But when he has caught 
all the fish or seen all the places, there 
is a Satisfying job to resume. There are 
people who respect his guidance and 
advice, who need his leadership and 
judgment. Retirement in this career 
does not cut him off from his fellows, 
does not make him feel he is a “has- 
been,” nor lead to maladjustment and 
unhappiness. 

Successful retirement is really one of 
the very difficult achievements in life 
and in many respects can be considered 
almost as difficult to accomplish as the 
job of keeping successfully employed 


through the more active years prior | 


to age 65. 
Where is there a career that offers 
a happy successful retirement more 


completely than the life insurance busi- 

ness? : 
Perhaps the insurance agent in his 

“retirement” is best able to appreciate 

the lines by Robert Browning— 

“Grow old along with me! 

The best is yet to be 

The last of life for which the first was 

made.” 
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SPAULDER, WARSHALL AND SCHNUR 


AGENCY 
25 Cliff Street BArclay 7-4532 


The Agency that is old enough to 
render mature service and young 


enough to be progressive. 


Agency personnel: 


H. A. Warshall 


J. Donovan 


R. L. Spaulder 


Ned Urwin J. A. Schnur 





New York 7, N.Y. 






















more emphasized are their salesmanship 
qualities. If the Spencer Tracys, Clark 
Gables and the Barrymores did not sell 
themselves, as well as their work, to 
the public, they would not be occupying 


the position that they do. 
Now life insurance’ salesmen are 
actors, too. If they do not sell them- 


selves to the public they do not go over 
so well, What do they have to sell in 
addition to the insurance they are offer- 


ing? It is their personality and what 
goes with it. The most successful are 
those who are keen on their business, 


have built up a reputation for integrity 
and reliability which wins confidence, 
always keep in mind that they have re- 
sponsibilities to their own community 
which should be met, keep up-to-date on 
matters of taxation and developments in 
the national economy, and are hard 
workers. 


Keep in Sight of the Public 


They show themselves in public as 
often as possible, preferably being 
present on all civic occasions which are 
for the good of their communities. They 
certainly should be at places where 
their absence would be noticed by the 
persons in town whom they respect. 
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Selling Needs Showmanship 


By JoHN M. Fraser 


General Agent, Connecticut Mutual Life, New York City 





turn down an opportunity 
to contribute to a worthwhile cause 
even though the contribution maybe 
small. They are proud of their profes- 
sion and want every one to know they 
are in it. They do not shun attractive 
publicity. And the more people who 
know about their success the better 
off they are. In brief, they are show- 
men. And it is a good thing because 
the more people are attracted to them, 
and buy what they have to offer, the 
better for the families of the nation. 


They don't 


It is gratifying that so many of the 
salesmen live up to their act. It is 
pleasant to know that the hit-or-miss 
type of salesman, the old pedlar type, 
is disappearing, Many of the young 
fellows now entering life insurance are 
college graduates, but if not, they know 
the importance of study and training. 


Getting Acquainted in Metropolis 


During the 32 years I have been in 
this great business I have met both 
good and bad salesmen, the good or 
indifferent actors, and naturally my 
thoughts mostly dwell on the successful 
ones, Let’s discuss one of them. Coming 
to New York from Hartford, his ac- 
quaintance here was so limited that he 
knew only one New Yorker at the time, 
but he went to see him as soon as pos- 
sible. This salesman had in mind the 
symbol of a tree and he felt that his 


friend was his first branch on a tree of 
prospects, Starting with that friend the 
tree started to grow, Each branch was 
followed up and before long he was 
writing a million a year. Today he is 
one of the top life insurance agents. 
He is a good salesman in all senses of 
the word. 

While a hard worker this agent occa- 
sionally took some time off for 
recreation which was one of the reasons 
he found himself at a race track one 
day. There he spotted a friend who 
was a policyholder. Should he walk up 
and talk with him? His showmanship 
instinct intervened and he kept out of 
sight, although continuing to watch his 
friend. Several days went by and he 
went to call on this fellow and was 
soon soliciting him to buy additional in- 
surance, His opener was this: “You 
have a family of a wife and two children 
of which you think well enough, Sam, 
to have bought $30,000 of life insurance 
protection, but you should own more.” 

Sam immediately said he couldn’t af- 
ford it. The agent’s comeback: “I 
wonder if you are right. I saw you 
before the $50 window at Belmont four 
different times the other day, but didn’t 
see you cash in on anything. If you 
can afford to lose $200 in one afternoon 
in this way, can’t you afford to buy 
the additional life insurance your family 
should have?” This resulted in the sale 
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JOHN M. FRASER 


of $10,000 insurance. But the agent did 
not feel he had done his job com- 
pletely, so he offered another inquiry: 
“Sam: do you buy your piece goods 
one roll at a time or do you buy enough 
to complete the order?” That resulted 
in a $50,000 sale. 

Another agent I know has an extra- 
ordinary facility for looking ahead. Oc- 
casionally, he will tell me; “I got a 
$50,000 case today,” and when I ask for 
the application his answer is, “I'll get it 
next month. Today I was just sowing 
the seed.” And he delivers. This man 
has given our agency as much as $2,000,- 
000 in a single year. 

Most agents are intent on getting 
that application signed quickly, getting 
it out on view at first opportunity. 
Sometimes it is effective; sometimes it 
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... and Ordinary! 


Something new has been added at Home Life — a 
full line of Group coverages: Group Life — Accidental 
Death & Dismemberment — Accident — Sickness — 
Hospital, Surgical & Medical Expense Insurance. 


We are grateful to those brokers and surplus 
writers who placed their DBL business through this 


We invite others of you who are general brokers 
or who represent a company which does not write 
Group to call this agency on your next Group contact. 
The services of our Regional Group Office are imme- 
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isn’t. I'll tell you of a couple of ex- 
periences | have had in that direction. 
In the first instance, I called on a man 
a number of times and couldn’t sell 
him. I decided to make a final call; 
and as I entered the office I took the 
application out of my pocket and said : 
“Mr, Prospect, please sign here.” His 
immediate answer was, “I have been 
waiting for 15 years for some one to 
ask me to do that.” 

The opposite type of case was this: 
A few years ago I called on a chap who 
had $50,000 rated insurance. I didn’t 
quote rates. I just wanted to get him 
examined. He asked me how about 
signing the application and I| told him 
I didn’t want to take his time or my 
own until I saw whether or not he could 
pass the examination. He thought that 
was funny because all agents wanted 
the application first. I told him I was 
different. He passed the examination 
and I then went to him and told him I 
wanted him to be the highest insured 
jeweler in New York City. He must 
have liked the idea because I wrote him 
for a million. Here are two different 
cases—the first, I had the application 
signed and in the second, I got an appli- 
cation, but was not selling an amount. 
It was a question of timing in both in- 
stances. 


Not Too Much of Either 


In reverting to the theme of this 
article—acting is salesmanship and sales- 
manship is acting—I want to make clear 
that showmanship has to be tempered 
with common sense. There should not 
be so much extraneous effort or ex- 
hibitionism put into the selling effort 
that it does not click because the 
significance of the sale, and the sale 
itself, may well be lost by too much 
attention being# diverted in histrionic 
directions. And acting may be so in- 
consequential that the sale can also be 
lost because the prospect is not made 
to feel that he is dealing with the right 
man or what he is to buy has not 
been correctly visualized. 


Owns Aviary Exhibit Park 


South Dakota Insurance Man’s Specialty 


Is Pheasants and Their Preservation 


An enthusiast on wild animal life, 
F. L. Bramble, president of Midland 
National Life of Watertown, S. D.,, 
which company operates in 12 states, 
all west of the Mississippi, has for 27 
years maintained an exhibition park on 
which is a large variety of birds. His 
specialty is pheasants, and he has been 
successful in stocking the state with 
them. In response to a request from 
The Gold Book to tell how he became 
interested in pheasants and what he 
has done in keeping the hunting of 
these birds restricted to reasonable 
bounds he said: 

“In April, 1911, I induced the Fish 
and Game Department of our state to 
buy a few pheasants. I attempted to get 
a larger concession in the way of funds 
to buy birds, but finally wound up with 
a small consignment of 250 pair. In 1911 
these birds were turned loose—the first 
birds in the state—by myself and addi- 
tions made afterwards of I believe only 
2,000 pair. From them the wonderful 
shooting which the state has had has 
developed. For instance, one year there 
were 97,000 non-resident hunters with 
fully as many local hunters and they 
killed and shipped out a large portion 
of 7,000,000 birds. This went on for 
some time until they almost ruined 
the pheasant business because they a'- 
lowed each non-resident hunter to kill 
so many birds a day and to take out 
40 birds per person per license each 
year. This we finally succeeded in cut- 





F. L. BRAMBLE 


ting down to 20 birds per person, but 
it was too late. 

“You can imagine what did happen 
with that kind of a slaughter on the 
pheasant population. We have lots of 
pheasants here, but the shooting will 
not be what it was a number of years 
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ago unless the season is closed entirely. 
They are a wonderful game bird and 
while I will admit they were too numer- 
ous, at the same time the game depart- 
ment of our state in its anxiety to get 
funds went too far in advertising the 
fact that this was the ‘greatest pheasant 
hunting grounds in the United States,’ 
which it was at that time. Many com- 
mercialized on. the pheasant business. 
Outsiders bought large houses and made 
them into game lodges for themselves 
and their friends. 

“The season was closed after 1911 for 
five years and then opened with a small 
limit—about three birds. That was in- 
creased to 10 birds per day and as 
above stated, you can see the results. 

“The reason that I took up the 
pheasant business is because I am quite 
an enthusiast on wild life from a hun- 
ter’s standpoint as well as personally 
maintaining an _ exhibition park for 
about 27 years of many varieties of 
birds. In that way I became even more 
enthused about stocking the state with 
pheasants which was a marked success.” 

Mr. Bramble’s Career 

Mr. Bramble was born in Yankton, S. 
D, and is a graduate of Yankton College. 
For four years he was county auditor 
and for three years was State Superin- 
tendent of Banks. He belongs to Ma- 
sonic bodies and the Elks. With five 
other friends he started the Dakota 
Mutual Life in the fall of 1906. It was 
an uphill job to build a new mutual 
company in view of heavy competition, 
but nevertheless a good start was made, 
the company was capitalized in 1911 
and then began to cover outside terri- 
tory. Because the name, Dakota Mutual, 
was regarded as too local the name of 
the company was changed in 1925 to 
Midland } nal Life. All of the orig- 
inal incorporate 






tors but Mr. Bramble are 
dead. The company has more than $60,- 
000,600 in force. At present time it is 
erecting a fireproof, three-story home 
office building which will cost approx- 
imately $500,000. 
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HOSPITAL INDEMNITY INSURANCE 
INDIVIDUAL - FAMILY 


e Providing—Daily Hospital Indemnity, 
General Hospital Expense, Emergency 
Accident Treatment and Maternity Coverage. 


e Optional Coverage—Surgical Operation 


ACCIDENT & HEALTH INSURANCE 


¢ Broad Form Insuring Clause. 
¢ Lifetime Indemnity—dAccident or Sickness 


for Select Risks. 





For Information on Above 
or on a 


WIDE RANGE OF 
LIFE INSURANCE CONTRACTS 


Visit, Telephone or Write 


A.W. MARSHALL & CO. 


Est. 1923 
General Agents 


BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
of Pittsfield, Mass. 


(A company in its 100th year ) 


Telephone—Mltchell 2-0963-4-5-6 
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SECURITY MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


$10,000 ORDINARY LIFE 
PLUS 


$30,000 TERM TO 65 RIDER 
(AGE AT ISSUE — 35) 
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$671.10 
(RIDER CONVERTIBLE BEFORE AGE 62) 


or $16.78 PerM 
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Sufficient time has now elapsed since 
the start of the Korean crisis on June 
27 for us to crystallize our thinking on 
the problems and responsibilities which 
lie ahead. And particularly of the re- 
sponsibilities of life insurance agents. 
Many questions from agents are reach- 
ing the home offices of life insurance 
companies. Some questions which have 
reached our home office I will repeat 
to readers of The Gold Book and with 
them answers to the queries which we 
have given agents: 

Will prices go up? 

We're not economists and we know 
only what financial advisers speculate. 
If people accelerate the purchase of 
things they don’t need, most certainly 
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The War’s Significance to Agents 


They Well Know Hazard of Dying ‘Too Soon 


Is Not Overseas, But at Home 


By Frank WHITBECK 


Vice President, Union Life, Little Rock, Ark. 


prices will go up. Hoarders may force 
the use of price controls. The net cost 
of life insurance, however, will not go 
up. Life insurance deposits increase 
only as men grow older, wait longer 
to purchase. 

Will there be a market 
surance? 

There will always be a market for 
life insurance. Our job is to find that 


for life in- 


market. Through increased industrial 
activity new dollars will find their way 
to our trade territory. Families will 


focus attention on self preservation. If 
the manufacture of some goods is cur- 
tailed (such as appliances), more dollars 
will go into savings. Life insurance 
(protection and savings) is still the only 
answer for 95% of our people. More- 
over, something like $20 billion of 10- 
year war bonds begin maturing this 
year and will be spent or reinvested. 
Our sales on a per-man basis should 
increase, meaning larger individual earn- 
ings. You'll pay more taxes, perhaps, 
but you'll save more, too. Our company’s 
new business thus far in 1950 is 150% 
ahead of 1949; our July record was 
220% over 1949, 
What about the war clause? 


The war clause, as it now stands, will 
not affect the majority of the prospects 
we contact. The clause is very liberal, 
anyway. But it was necessary at this 
time to keep the company from being 
faced with adverse selection at the 
younger ages. While the clause inserted 
in policies during World War II was 
considerably more restrictive than the 
present rider, it did not affect the sale 
of life insurance. In fact, sales in- 
creased. If hostilities broaden, the rider 
will become more restrictive. That goes 
for all life companies. 

Remember, however, that the hazard 
of dying too soon is not only overseas, 
but is right here at home. Look at the 
figures of the National Safety Council. 
More people die at home by accident 
than are killed in war. 

Who will go to the Armed Forces? 

Mostly young men, with some badly 
needed specialists in the reserves. The 
Army wants young second lieutenants, 
first lieutenants and captains. They have 
plenty of field grade officers. The Navy 
needs additional manpower for its moth- 
ball fleet. Volunteers will take up some 
slack, the draft will finish it. We may 
be in for permanent compulsory mili- 


tary training at the younger ages, 

Should you volunteer ? 

That’s up to you. The Armed Forces 
will call for the men they want when 
they want them. If you are not in q 
reserve component, you may never be 
called. 

You have a big job to do right where 
you are. Make a big job of it every 
day. Insure those daddies who really 
need life insurance. By all means, help 
your neighbors keep calm. 

A lot of marginal men in the life 
insurance business will go to other de- 
fense work, Your career is in the 
field. You can best help your Govern- 
ment by preserving family units, pro- 
viding income when it is most needed, 
storing away dollars in guaranteed 
savings. 

What if I’m called? 

If you are called to the Armed Forces, 
we'll protect your contract and make 
every effort to keep your business on 
the books. You'll get regular commis- 
sions as premiums are paid. And we'll 
be counting the days until you come 
back, for we want you back. Should 


(Continued on Page 75) 
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Roberts Leader in Lives 


Operated From Barber Shop 


After having been a barber in a town 
of 1,400 population for 24 years J. Ken- 
neth Roberts of Princeton, Wis., was 
surprised and gratified to find that as a 
part-time agent for Northwestern Mu- 
tual Life he wound up the company's 
club year on May 31, 1950, leading agents 
of the entire company in number of 
individual lives paid for and, therefore, 
had become the president of its Mara- 
thon Club, to be in which means that an 
agent has to write 100 lives or more in 
12 months. Princeton, Wis., is not one 
of those places where there are barber 
shop window signs reading: “You can 
get shaved and have a haircut in here 
without being obliged to indulge in con- 
versation.” Such signs, or their equiva- 
lent, are found in some metropolitan 
cities, such as New York City. There 
is plenty of conversation in Princeton 
tonsorial parlors, and, over the years, 
Roberts got to know the personal stories 
of every one in town and that of their 
families, stories accurately and sympa- 
thetically gathered as he pursued his 
daily work. 


Town Has Plant With 500 on Payroll 


As he grew older, married and became 
father of two children, he began to 
think more seriously of his future. He 
decided that while barbering was pleas- 
ant to him it did not lead as far as 
Roberts thought he would like to go. 
The result of all this thinking was that 
on April 16, 1949, he got a part-time 
contract with Northwestern Mutual Life, 
agency with which he became associated 
being that of Marue Carroll, Oshkosh 
general agent. 

In Princeton, which is 35 miles from 
Oshkosh and also the same distance 
from Fon-du-Lac, Roberts was one of 
the most popular young fellows; was 
president of Rotary Club; was a trustee 
of St. Patrick’s Church; had been chair- 
man of the Boy Scouts. Possessing an 
unusually good voice, and an amiable 
personality, he was also in demand at 
civic affairs as a singer. 

That personality counted in the band 
he organized under his own name and 
which did some touring playing profes- 
sional engagements. 

As a part-time agent Roberts imme- 
diately hit it off, and during his first 
day in that field sold a $10,000 policy 
on a young railroad worker and a 
juvenile policy in another family. He 
kept going so well that on June 1, 1950, 
he signed a full-time contract with the 
company. 

All of his business is done either in 
Princeton or in the section, largely 
rural, within a radius of 20 miles of 
that town. One reason he has been so 
successful is the fact that he has writ- 
ten many lives on people employed by 
a Princeton factory with 500 on its 
payroll. About 150 are employed regu- 
larly in the plant and the rest live out- 
side of town where in their homes they 
do much of the work, largely consisting 
of knitting. This plant is that of the 
Handcraft Co. of Princeton which makes 
a lootwear, trademarked Muklu, consist- 
ing of a leather sole and a knitted, spe- 
cially designed, upperpart, this footwear 
being popularly used while lounging 
about homes, 


Paid for $507,500 


During the club year in which he did 
Part-time work he sold 174 lives. Amount 
Of insurance paid for was $507,500. Of- 
nce hours in the barber shop were until 
2:30 o'clock every day except Wednes- 
day and Saturday when the shop re- 
Mained open until 10 o’clock at night. 

In a talk with The Gold Book Mr. 


Roberts said: “I began buying insurance 
early and kept constantly adding to my 
insurance, Over the years I had noticed 
many instances where life insurance 
would have protected people from vicis- 
situdes. The fact that barbers were not 
under Social Security made me feel that 
I needn’t worry about that as I could 
provide for my future security by mak- 
ing some sacrifices which I was glad to 
do. I found that believing so intently in 
life insurance myself, and in the charac- 
teristics which make life insurance own- 
ership possible, it was easy for me to 
convince others they should have life 
insurance, too. I have always been a 
good listener, taking an avid interest in 
other people’s affairs when they con- 
fided in me. While I have always been 
happy in my work I regret that I did 
not become a life insurance man some 
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J. KENNETH ROBERTS 


years ago. As a career it furnishes al- 
most unbounded opportunities.” His chil- 
dren are a boy 12 and a girl 10. 


War's Significance 
(Continued from Page 74) 


you decide to volunteer for military 
service, your agency contract will re- 
main in force and you will receive full 
commissions. 

What is my responsibility right now? 


Be a good citizen. Do not hoard. 
Work diligently every day. Protect 
homes and families with life insurance 


coverage. No industry in America con- 
tacts as many people each day and each 
week as do life underwriters. You can 
make America strong by being strong 
yourself. Be optimistic. Give your 
neighbors a lift. Your reward will be 
great. And it probably won't be long 
in coming. 


Have Liberty; Should Keep It 


F. L. Conklin, president, Provident 
Life Insurance Co. of Bismarck, N. D., 
in talking to agents about heritages 
of the nation, said: 

“Tt seems to me that liberty, such as 
we know it, means responsibility and 
that it is our job as individuals to ap- 
preciate more fully what our heritages 
mean, to live up to their tenets more 
faithfully, and not throw away our op- 
portunities and our blessings through 
indifference or lack of understanding.” 
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1800 EMPIRE STATE BUILDING 


For Efficient Service Call 


EISENDRATH— 


For Better Life Insurance Service 





AGENCY 





NEW YORK I, N. Y. 
CHickering 4-4400 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
ESTABLISHED 1860 





LOW NET COST CONTRACTS 
PREFERRED RISK AND LONG TERM CONTRACTS 
MONTHLY DISABILITY INCOME $10 PER M WITH MATURITY AT AGE 65 


OVER 20 YEARS EXPERIENCE WITH 
SATISFIED SURPLUS AND BROKERAGE AGENTS 


St. Ory exe pT 


JACK WINDHEIM, Asst. Mgr. 
A. AARON PRESS, C.L.U., Brokerage Mgr. 
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Many Years of 





Specializing in 






Pension and Profit Sharing Trusts 






Estate Analysis 








Business Insurance 














The FREID & MARKS Agency 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE INS. CO. 





OF BOSTON 


17 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


MUrray Hill 2-4500 




















Welcoming Wagons of Memphis | 


= 
=== 


Make Newcomers to City Feel at Home 


Also Develop Insurance Cases 


E. H. Jaffe 
DAVIS 


HOWARD D. 


Howard D. Davis, associate general 
agent, Penn Mutual Life, was asked by 
The Gold Book to tell something about 
the Memphis hospitality organization 
known as “Welcome Wagon Service.” 
The agency, head of which is Weldon 
T. Hames, is one of the sponsors of this 
hospitality factor which has made so 
many coming to the city feel that they 
are not among strangers. Incidentally, 
it has developed a considerable amount 
of life insurance business. 

“Welcome Wagon Service” is an or- 
ganization which has trained hostesses 
to call on newcomers in Memphis. A 
hostess visits the newcomer at home 
carrying with her gifts from the various 
businesses which sponsor the service. 
In the case of Penn Mutual agency, the 
gift is a budget book which most wives 
are glad to have as a means of keeping 
tab on their home expenses. The new- 
comer is later called on the phone and 
after establishment of identity as a 
sponsor of “Welcome Wagon Service” 
is explained, the newcomer is told the 
telephoner would like to get better 
acquainted, 


Two Cases on Newcomers Developed 


Mr. Davis paid for one case of $100,- 





000 through a call on a newcomer, % 
years old, head of a business, and prob. 
ably soon to come into possession of 
a sizable estate. He pointed out that the 
estate would probably be in stocks and 
investment property, and there would 
be need for insurance for estate tax 
purposes, 

In another case Mr. Davis obtained 
the name of a doctor with his home 
address. He had no telephone, Mr. Dayis 
stopped and introduced himself to the 
wife. The conversation developed that 
the doctor was already building pres. 
tige in Memphis; that he had two chil- 
dren. She suggested that Mr. Davis wait 
for six months before meeting her hus- 
band as he would be more established 
and know more about his needs. He 
made such a call after six months, re- 
sulting in a $35,000 programming case, 
Six months later the doctor bought 
$36,000. additional insurance. More insur- 
ance to complete the program will prob- 
ably be written. 


Some Other Cases 


Discussing two cases not connected 
with newcomers Mr. Davis said to The 
Gold Book: 

“Recently, one of my _ policyholders, 
father of a child of 7, lost his wife. 
The child inherited some estate. The 
father was wealthy and carried a sub- 
stantial amount of life insurance and 
in addition would inherit a sizable sum 
from his mother. I pointed out to the 
father the advantage of giving his 
daughter up to $3,000 annually without 
paying a gift tax. That would get the 
money out of his estate and into that 
of his daughter and over a period of 
time., The result of this interview was 
$120,000 of 20 Pay Life. 

“A case in point illustrates the advan- 
tage of calling on orphan policyholders. 
I found, upon calling on a man, that 
his insurance program had_ not been 
reviewed for many years. I did a pro- 
gramming job for him with which he 
was highly pleased. During one of my 
interviews I learned that he had an 
only child, a son of 27. The son was 
married and had two children. The 
father advised me that the son would 
inherit the business upon his death. 
Shortly thereafter I called on the son 
and learned that the father had already 
mentioned my programming work. I ob- 
tained the necessary information from 


the son for a complete programming § 
job and the result was a sale of $34,00 § 


additional insurance.” 









Sidney Sternhell, C.L.U. 
Harold Liebross 





HAROLD A. LOEWENHEIM, C.L.U., Manager 
And Associates 


HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


11 West 42nd Street, Suite 1200 
New York City 18, N. Y. 


Seymour H. Kopelman, C.L.U. Seymour B. Danchig 


William V. Van Herwarde—Planning Department 


Madeline P. Siegel, Eleanor D. Schacht—Office Staff 


Lawrence H. Rosenthal 
Edmond J. Nouri 
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THE EASTER 


Pontecorvo Was In Field 


Of International Engineering 


Giulio Pontecorvo, frequently a Million 
Dollar writer, who is with the Paul 
Guibord Connecticut Mutual agency in 
New York, has had a distinguished Eu- 
ropean background. His family is an 
ancient one—one of the old Italian towns 
heing Pontecorvo, the locale of one ot 
the most important battles fought in 
World War | 

Mr. Pontecorvo, who is a graduate in 
civil and electrical engineering in Italy, 
became a Doctor of Science and after 
that took post-graduate work in electri- 
cal engineering at the Central Techni- 
cal College in London, England. He 
then became an electrical engineer and 
during the next ten years designed 
electrical machinery in Scotland, Eng- 
land, the United States and Italy. He 
began this work with the British branch 
of Westinghouse where he designed new 
dynamos and other machinery. Desir- 
ing to see America, he decided to come 
over and was with Westinghouse in 
Pittsburgh for four years. 


His War Activities 


During the first World War he was 
in charge of purchasing war material, 
testing, financing and_= shipping for 
French and Italian industries. His main 
work was that of chief engineer of the 
Italian Westinghouse plant located near 
Genoa. Then a group of Italian and 
French industrialists sent him back to 
America where he was engaged in pur- 
chasing, financing and shipping for their 
industries. Millions of dollars were 
spent in these activities. At the end 
of the war he made a survey in South 
America for an American syndicate of 
which Percy Rockefeller was head in 
connection with the syndicate’s develop- 
ment of American industry in South 
America. 

When he returned in 1923, he met 
Harry F. Gray, then Connecticut Mu- 
tual general agent, who persuaded him 
to go into the life insurance field. 
When Pontecorvo told Gray he knew 
nothing about life insurance, the latter 
said: “Well, you have the connections 
which will enable you to see people 
well able to buy life insurance, and | 
think you have the qualifications which 
will make you a good salesman.” Mr. 
Gray’s judgment was right as Mr. 
Pontecorvo soon became a_ successful 
agent. He has been elected president 
of the Connecticut Mutual’s President's 
Club twelve times. 

His Hobby 
Mr. Pontecorvo 


lives in Montclair, 


N. J., where he organized the Commu- 


Bachrach 
GIULIO PONTECORVO 


nity Theatre. His hobby is the commu- 
nity theatre and he believes that such 
theatres are mandatory if the drama is 
not to die in America. In Montclair 
an old building was converted into a 
theatre and every year five plays are 
given, one of which is a revival. He, 
himself, has appeared as an actor in 
revivals. 


Everybody’s “Rich Uncle” 

The Milwaukee branch of New York 
Life reports an opening paragraph of a 
conversation used by one of its success- 
ful agents: 

“Mr. Prospect, if I were an attorney 
and informed you that a rich uncle had 
just left you several thousand dollars, 
you would want to know more about it, 
wouldn’t you? Well, you have a rich 
uncle—Uncle Sam—and I'd like to ex- 
plain just what those dollars mean. They 
will be yours some day, if you take the 
necessary steps to protect them while 
you can. I’m talking, of course, about 
your Social Security benefits.” 

Nine times out of 10, this kind of ap- 
proach will get you an interview. The 
follow-up is Retirement Income to 
guarantee that a man can afford to re- 
tire at 65. 
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Established 1902 


The Johnston & Collins Co. 


General Agents, Life and Accident Department 


The Travelers Insurance Company 
(HARTFORD) 


55 Liberty Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Tel. Digby 9-2183 














NEW JERSEY BROKERS: 


Meet Competition With 


JOHN HANCOCK’S PREFERRED RISK PLAN 





LOWER PREMIUMS 
HIGHER DIVIDENDS 


REGULAR LOANS AND CASH VALUES 


MEANS LOWER NET COSTS 





THE OUTSTANDING LOW COST OF 
SINGLE PREMIUM LIFE and ENDOWMENT 


PLANS make these real JOHN HANCOCK headliners. 


The ULTIMATE in FAMILY PROTECTION PLANS 





MAXIMUM PROTECTION — LOW COST 
Term to Age 65 with FAMILY INCOME SUPPLEMENT 


$8.35, $10.00, $15.00 or $20.00 Monthly Income for 
15, 20 or 25 years. 


ALL FORMS OF GROUP INSURANCE AND 
PENSION PLANS 






“aaa 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


of Boston, MAassacnusetts 


J. BRUCE Mac WHINNEY 


General Agent for New Jersey 


9 CLINTON STREET NEWARK 2, N. J. 
Tel. MArket 3-2610 





EDGAR A. LEVESQUE, Asst. to the Genl. Agt. 
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Five Years of Progress 








1950 marks our 5th anniversary year. We 
attribute our progress to date to complete 
personalized service to an ever-increasing 


circle of friends. 


Our Personal Estate Planning Department 


has proved of great help to these friends and 








their clients. We will be glad to explain the 


many services of this department. 


Phone WHitehall 4-5926 


for further details 


THE SULLIVAN AGENCY 


Arthur L. Sullivan, General Agent 


THE FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
of Philadelphia 


107 William Street New York 7, N. Y. 


(Twenty-seventh Floor) 








Ideas Principal Thing to 


Sell, Says Daniel E. Dean 





DANIEL E. DEAN 


Daniel E, Dean, CLU, and life mem- 
ber of Million Dollar Round Table, has 
been with the Equitable Society in 
Philadelphia since 1932, joining after his 
graduation from Wharton School. He 
spent four years in war service. 

His philosophy is selling ideas of 
security. He feels that a life insurance 
contract is merely the means to an 
end, guaranteeing the future delivery 
of a certain sum of money when it 
becomes due. Ideas he offers are those 
aimed at solving financial problems that 
only a life insurance contract can ac- 
complish. He contends that the mini- 
mum a family man should set aside for 
life insurance is 10% of his gross in- 
come because in most cases this 10% 
will have to carry 100% of the load 
should he not live to see his plans for 
his family through personally. 

Mr, Dean makes sales indirectly, in 
that as he sells ideas by finding 
problems that exist and he can bring 
them into focus so his prospect can see 
the picture as it would exist before 
and after. 


His Interview Objectives 


Mr. Dean’s first-interview-objectives 
are accomplished if he has “sold” him- 
self to the prospect, has his promise to 
submit to a physical checkup, has the 
prospects personal information, his 
policies, and the completed first inter- 
view form. In the second interview 
Mr. Dean brings colored graphs, the 
original objectives are reviewed, and 


a 
it is shown how the present insurance 
will go toward meeting them, On ; 
separate type written sheet of paper the 
total insurance required is shown, The 
last step in Mr. Dean’s selling cycle the 
third interview, is the delivering of the 
completed policies, at which time he 










invariably gets leads for future sale — 


Mr. Dean believes that in order to sej 
one must believe enough in his busines: 
have a good, sound program of his own 
and there is no visual selling aid that 
he can talk about more enthusiastically 
and convincingly than the agent’s oy, 
family and what life insurance does fo, 
them. 


_ Although Mr, Dean tries to specialize © 
in estate planning and business insy. © 


ance he finds it necessary to endeayo; 
to pay for a minimum of 100 lives per 
year in order to meet his quota ob. 
jectives. His average case is about $I). 


000 and he refers to himself as a “gen. 
eral insurance practitioner” rather thay © 
a “specialist.” In 1948 he received the © 
Honor Agent Award, which is presentej © 
annually to the outstanding field may | 


of the Society’s agency force. 


Mr. Dean is treasurer and a member 
of the board of directors of Jenkintowy © 


Rotary Club; vestryman, St. Pax’; 
Episcopal Church, Elkins Park; teacher 


Church School of St. Paul’s Episcopal § 
University 9 & 


Church; president, 


Sa a ts 


Pennsylvania Track Club; member oj © 


the board of directors and the educa. | 


oe 


tional and program committee of the | 


Philadelphia Life Underwriters Associa. © 
tion, He has also been active in Rei © 


Cross and Salvation Army campaign 
drives. 





Approaches Those With Real ‘ 


Interest in Their Future | 
William F. Lee, CLU, Penn Mutul © 
Life, Philadelphia, was graduated from) 


Swarthmore College in 1933 
major in economics. Following gradua- 
tion he spent one year in the stock 
brokerage business and in 1934 he de- 


cided to go into life insurance. He ha | 
qualified for Penn Mutual convention: | 
every year since he has been associated | 


with the company. 

Most of his business 
with the residents of the borough of 
Swarthmore and graduates from Swarth- 
more College. With these people a 
centers of 


with 2 


is transacted | 


influence his business ha ~ 


eases 


er 





increased in a spiral manner. Currently, | 
his average case is between $12,500 and | 


$15,000 and he writes from 80 to Ii E 


cases a year 


In 1947, while Mr. Lee was managing q 
a $5,000,000 unit for the Home Office 7 


Agency, he first qualified for the Mil 
lion Dollar Round Table. In 1948, after 


six years of management experience, ht 
returned to field, and again qualifiel | 





for the Million Dollar Round Table. For | 
the first six months of this year ht 


paid for $800,000. 


The type of person Mr. Lee write 7 
varies considerably, He is interested 17 


talking with anyone who is seriousl) 








most satisfying. 


aim to keep it so. 


16 Court Street 








@ CL Twenty-first Anniversary 


This is our 2lst anniversary year as Aetna Life general agent in 
Brooklyn and Long Island territory, and the friendships we have made in 
these years among brokers and independent life producers have been 


Our objective when we started—and now—has been to earn the re- 
spect and confidence of an increasing number of brokers and agents and 
to take care of their life insurance needs so satisfactorily that they would 
repeatedly come back for more of the same brand of service. Thanks to 
the efforts of our producer friends, business is good in 1950—and we 


GILBERT V. AUSTIN, C. L. U. 


General Agent 


AETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, HARTFORD 


Telephone: TRiangle 5-7560 


Brooklyn 2, N. Y. 
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= 
interested in his own future. When he 
fnds such a man, he asks him if he owns 
fife insurance now. The answer is 
usually “yes” after which he asks why 
he bought his present insurance, and 
when that answer is received he offers 
all the reasons why he should buy 


more. : sed : 

Mr. Lee tries to eliminate all selling 
“actics,” preferring to act as a pur- 
chasing agent for his clients. He does 
not hestitate to ask for personal in- 
formation as he feels that it is only 
on this basis that he can work for the 
client’s best interest. A program is com- 
pleted for each policyowner, dividing 
the entire plan into several reasonable 
packages, so that if he can not buy 
the entire amount required, he can at 
least take another step forward. 

Mr. Lee does very little intentional 
prospecting. Community activities have 
made him acquainted with most of the 
people in his town, and he calls on 
them when he feels that they are re- 
ceptive to having a study made. This 
is usually a change in job, an increase 
in salary, a new youngster, a new 
home and so forth. 

Mr. Lee has been a member of the na- 
tional affairs committee of the Philadel- 
phia Life Underwriters Association, has 
served as education chairman of the 
Philadelphia CLU Chapter, and was 
president of the Penn Mutual CLU 
Chapter. He has given a number of 
talks before agencies of other compa- 
nies, which he has found not only cre- 
ates additional friends in the insurance 
business, but also results in new ideas. 

Currently, he is director of the 
Swarthmore Rotary Club, vice president 
of the Recreation Association, and a 
member of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion. He has also served as president 
of the Parents Teachers Association, and 
as director of the Young Republicans 
Club. He is a member of the Swarth- 
more Alumni Council, bequest commit- 
tee, vocational guidance committee, and 
chairman of the class fund-raising com- 
mittee. 

He has also served as president of 
the Alumni Corporation of the Delta 
Upsilon Fraternity, and during World 
War II served as a lieutenant in the 
Navy, seeing service in the Pacific. 





Charles E. Wilson On Bigness 


In addressing the electrical dealers 
convention on subject of corporate size 
President Charles E. Wilson of General 
Electric said: 

“There is not a shred of actual evi- 
dence that bigness has been an evil 
force either economically or socially. No 
company and no industry has yet been 
big enough to bring enough goods to 
enough people. To fulfill its promises 
and deserve its power, industry must 
continue to grow. There are few large 
industrial concerns today anywhere near 
monopoly proportions. In fact, many 
small businesses, built around closely 
held patents, come much closer to hav- 
ing a monopoly.” 


F. R. Griffin, Jr., Formerly 


Was in Casualty Insurance 


FREDERICK R. GRIFFIN, JR 


Frederick R. Griffin, Jr., Connecticut 
Mutual, a native of Braintree, Mass., 
was graduated from William Penn 
Charter School in 1924 and Harvard 
College in 1928. From the time he left 
college until 1936 he was associated with 
a large mutual casualty company as 
office manager, then as salesman, 

He Connecticut Mutual in 


Philadelphia in 1936. He has written 
some pension business, business insur- 


ance and some tax insurance. Mr. Grif- 
fin has no specialties and no specific 
sales method other than endeavoring 
to give the kind of service that will 
justify confidence and additional busi- 
ness. His insurance in force is around 


$6,000,000, and his annual production in 
1947 and 1948 qualified him for the 


Million Dollar Round Table. He was 
slightly under the requirement for 1949. 
In each of the years he qualified, ap- 
proximately 50 cases were involved. 

Mr. Griffin, a member of the Harvard 
Club of Philadelphia, was for four years 
its secretary. For two years he 
secretary of the Gladwyne Civic As- 
sociation, and he has been on the board 
since its inception. He is one of the 
board of directors and chairman of the 
finance committee of the Gladwyne Fire 
Co. He is a member of the Philadelphia 
Association of Life Underwriters and 
the Life Underwriters and Trust Council 
of Philadelphia. 


joined 


was 











- YOUR SURPLUS PROBLEMS ARE OUR CONCERN 








W. Solecit Your Snguiries 








295 Madison Avenue 





MATTHEW J. LAUER AGENCY 


CONTINENTAL AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Wilmington, Del. | 





LExington 2-5770 


New York 17 
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Yes, We’ve Been HELPING 
Brokers for 34 Years 


Dozens of insurance brokers in 
Greater New York know that “*Pat”’ 
Klyne’s familiar face and smile and 
his cheerful voice on the phone re- 
flect the willingness of this agency 


to give intelligent brokerage service. 





We've cemented a lot of friendly relations with 
brokers since the late Robert L. Jones established this 
agency in 1916. Now as then we pledge that if you have 
a problem on a life case, large or small, we will help you 
solve it whether or not you place the business with the 
State Mutual. 


LOUIS A. CERF, JR. 
General Agent 
STATE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE CO. 


90 John Street New York 7, N. Y. 
Phone: WOrth 4-3891 


P. L. Klyne, CLU, Brokerage Manager 


“| 




















SAUL ROSENSTEIN, Manager 
MILTON GOLDSTEIN, Asso. Mgr. 


The “‘Live”’ 
Life Insurance 
Agency 


- - - Serving the Life Insurance Fraternity since 1907 


Jos. D. Bookstaver Agency, Inc. 


110 WILLIAM STREET 
NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


Phone WOrth 2-5800 


GENERAL AGENT LIFE DEPARTMENT 
THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD 
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Transferring Capital Into Life Insurance 


Martin K. Gunz at Mutual Benefit Convention Graphically 
Illustrates This by Use of Water Tumblers 


A graphic presentation of the transfer 
of capital into life insurance was made 
at the Mutual Benefit Life’s 1950 con- 
vention by Martin K, Gunz of Solomon 
Huber agency, New York City, when 
appearing in a panel as leading second- 
year man of the company, in earnings. 

Prior to entering life insurance he 
had for 14 years been sales manager for 
a manufacturer selling in the depart- 
ment store field. Prior to that he was 
a securities analyst and sales manager 
for an investment banking firm. A grad- 
uate of three evening colleges he got a 
Social Science degree from the College 
of the City of New York, a master’s 
degree in psychology from Columbia 
University and is a candidate for a doc- 
torate degree in economics from Grad- 
uate Faculty of the New School for 
Social Research. He has taught nsy- 
chology and accountancy, and is a mem- 
ber of American Sociological Society and 
of American Economic Association, 
Royal Economic Society and Council on 
Family Relations. He has devoted time 
to legislative work for the United Par- 
ents Association. 

His Demonstration 


Mr. Gunz’ demonstration with 
tumblers follows: 

One glass is empty. The water in 
the second glass represents the capital 
the prospect has accumulated in sav- 
ings banks, bonds or whatever invest- 
ment medium he has utilized. Should he 
die, his widow would only receive the 
water in that glass. Gunz now pours 
a small portion from the bond glass into 


water 





MARTIN K. GUNZ 


the insurance glass. This represents an 
annual premium. Now, if the prospect 
dies, what happens? His widow still has 
the water remaining in the first glass 
and, in addition, the insurance company 
now comes along and likewise fills the 
second glass full to the brim. Thus, his 
wife now has two glasses full as an 
estate—the full glass, representing the 


death benefits from the insurance pro- 
ceeds, plus what remains in bonds, etc., 
in the first glass. 

His widow will be better off for his 
having made the transfer, no matter 
when death occurs. But now, Gunz says 
to the prospect, as he finishes pouring all 
of the water from the bond glass into 
the insurance glass: “Suppoge you have 
not died. You have still accomplished a 
great deal by simply having! transferred 
your capital from the bond glass into 
the insurance glass. For the life-income 
level for your own retirement has in- 
creased.” 

At this point Gunz dramatizes the 
point by dropping several lumps of sugar 
into the glass, saying: “It is sweetened 
by the fact that, once in the insurance 
glass, you have a life income option 
that will give you approximately 20% 
more retirement income than if you had 
kept it in the bond glass, later buying 
a single premium annuity. For the in- 
surance option pays approximately 20% 
more, per dollar applied, than the same 
dollar can buy, in a single premium an- 
nuity, if you continue accumulating your 
funds outside an insurance company.” 

Pouring the insurance-water back into 
the bond glass, Gunz says: “Let us start 
all over again. Here is a glass of water, 
representing your bonds, savings bank 
books, etc., before you have made any 
transfer into insurance. What would 
happen if you dropped this glass on the 
floor? The glass would shatter. That 
is the position your bonds are in, or 
any other security excepting life in- 
surance. For if you are ever bankrupt, 


i 
have a judgment against you, or credit. 
ors, they can take your lifetime gay. 
ings, smashing your plans to pieces, Ae. 
tually, your insurance glass shouldn't hy 
glass at all; it should be unbreakable 
plastic—for that is a unique advantage 
you accrue as you gradually transfe 
your capital into life insurance. The 
accumulating cash values are largely jm. 
mune, under state laws, from all cred. 
itors—not only during accumulation, byt 
after you begin using it for your fe. 
tirement. If you die, it is not only im. 
mune from your creditors, but by proper 
estate planning can likewise be made 
immune from the creditors of your bene. 
ficiaries, not only your widow’s possible 
future creditors, but possible future 
creditors a young son could acquire jp 
a first business venture. 

“All these are additional, cost-free ad. 
vantages you acquire in adopting this 
transfer of capital plan, but there are 
many others—taxwise and in terms of 
disability. For example, suppose you be. 
come disabled after just having poured 
off a small amount, the first premium, 
from your bond glass into the insuranee 
glass. The insurance company then says: 
‘Keep all the money remaining in your 
bond glass, use it to live on while yoy 
are disabled. We will keep pouring the 
necessary premium money into the in. 
surance glass for you, out of our big 
pitcher, under the waiver of premium 
part of our agreement.’ Yes, use your 
bond money to live on in the mean- 
while, and you will still have your full 
retirement income later on without pour- 
ing out another penny from your bond 
glass, and if you die your family will 
still receive a full glass from the in- 
surance company’s pitcher.” 

Gunz concludes his demonstration with 
the comment that one accountant to 
whom he showed the idea, remarked 
only one thing was wrong. Instead of 
using water, said this accountant, it 
would be more appropriate to use a 
bromo-seltzer solution—for, truly, here, 
in transfer of capital, was a method by 
which many men can effectively cure 
most of their financial headaches. 

















MAY OUR AGENCY GROWTH 
be as STEADY and SOUND 


as has been that 


of 


THE EASTERN 


UNDERWRITER 


THE PAUL L. GUIBORD AGENCY 


THE CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


of Hartford 


1760 Woolworth Building 


COrtlandt 7-3005 


New York 7, N. Y. 
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Col. LeCraw Was Mayor 
Of Atlanta 


General Agent, State Life of Indiana, Back in Army as an 


Air Force Colonel 


Colonel Roy LeCraw of the Georgia 
National Guard has been called back 
into active Army service. He is now 
an Air Force colonel, assisting in mobil- 
ization, and is stationed in Atlanta, 


COLONEL ROY LeCRAW 


Colonel LeCraw, a former Mayor of 
Atlanta and State Senator from Fulton 
County, Georgia, is general agent of 
State Life of Indiana. His father, C. 
V. LeCraw, came to Atlanta in the late 
00's and opened up the Georgia agency 
for the State Life. After attending high 
school and college at Alabama Polytech- 
nic Institute, Roy came into life insur- 
ance by joining his father’s agency in 
1920. Since that time his average pro- 
duction has been more than $500,000 per 
year, 

During these years he studied many 
additional subjects, including law, and in 
1931 was admitted to the Georgia Bar. 
What he studied included public speak- 
ing, salesmanship, economics. In 1939 
he became a CLU. 


Was President Atlanta Chamber of 


Commerce 


Mr. LeCraw was elected president of 
the Junior Chamber of Commerce, At- 
lanta, and in 1929 he headed the Com- 
munity Chest campaign in that city. In 
1932 and 1933 he became president of 
the Atlanta Chamber of Commerce and 
during that same period he headed a 
number of other charitable and civic or- 
ganizations, all of which meant much to 
the city and the state. One activity 
included handling the Georgia Exhibit 
in the Chicago World’s Fair of 1933. 

It was in 1940 that Mr. LeCraw was 
elected mayor of Atlanta, being nomi- 
nated as a candidate “to clean up the 
town.” After serving 14 months of a 
four-year term he resigned to enter the 
Army. Through the ’20’s and ’3’s he 
had served steadily in the National Guard 
and had attained the grade of major; 
so he re-entered the Army as a major 
in March, 1942. Being a trained sol- 
dier he was promptly shipped over to 
England and he put in a total of 16% 
months in the European field. 

After World War II ended he went 
back to Austria in 1946 where he served 
on one of the Quad-Ri-Partie Groups in 


the military government, returning to 
Atlanta the first part of 1947. 


Colonel LeCraw again entered the 
political arena in 1948 when he was 
elected a State Senator from Fulton 


County (Atlanta) and he has served two 
years in that capacity, but did not offer 
for reelection as he might perhaps have 
some other plans. He is still a member 
of the Senate. 

Colonel LeCraw has turned over the 
general agency of State Life, which he 
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Mr. Broker: 


What You Don't Know 


Can Hurt You! 


Especially when it comes to “throwing your Life Line” the right way!— 


For example, 


do you know that we write from Preferred Whole Life to 


the highest SUB-STANDARD—excellent Retirement Income Plans— 
NEW 5 Year Renewable Term—10, 15, 20 & 25 year Family Income 


15 Park Row 


Plans and Riders—Juvenile from Day of Birth and NON-MEDICAL 
from ages 0-40. Highly competitive D.B.L. and Group coverage. 


Well, many brokers truly find us a good agency to know better. 


State Mutual Life Assurance Company of Worcester, Mass. 


FRED M. SELLING, General Agent 
COrtlandt 7-3564 








New York 7, N. Y. 

















still has an agency contract in his own 
name and in part time is still able to 
produce from $200,000 to $300,000 a year. 
Buck is a graduate of Georgia Tech and 


> cP AAR 


was graduated from Georgia Tech in 
1949, cum laude. He is now writing his 
thesis at Ohio State for a Master’s de- 
gree. Veazy, who was also a Phi Kappa 





has held for more than a quarter of a is a captain in the National Guard. Phi at Georgia Tech, is now with 
century, to his oldest son, Buck, who Colonel and Mrs. LeCraw have four Humble Oil Co. in Baytown, Tex. Julian 
has personally produced at the rate of | other sons, three of whom served in the is a Naval cadet at Georgia Tech and 
$400,000 a year. However, the colonel Army during World War II. Roy, Jr., Rupert is still in high school. 
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Still Setting The Pace — 
THE NEWARK AGENCY 


Again winner of Prudential’s President’s Trophy in 1949, the Newark Agency is 
going stronger than ever in 1950. Production for the first eight months: 
Ordinary Paid-for — $22,000,000 
Group Paid-for — $24,000,000 





There are reasons for Newark’s leadership: 

e Experienced Supervisory Group—large enough to give individual help 
in training, in selling whenever required. 

e Active Brokerage Department—salaried experts always ready to go along 
and help Brokers and Surplus Writers on LIFE sales—no charge, NO 
SPLIT COMMISSIONS. 

e Experienced Group Sales Representatives—give you all the assistance 
you need on Group cases. 


Come in and get acquainted. You're always welcome at the Newark Agency. 


CHARLES W. CAMPBELL, c.L.v. 


Manager 
JOHN J. PLUMB, Associate Manager 


ASSISTANT MANAGERS 
IN CHARGE OF FULL-TIME STAFF IN NEWARK: 


James E. McEvoy R. M. Morris A. R. Snitzer R. N. McFadden 
BROKERAGE: Albert Mehrbach, Jr. GROUP: Herman L. Pritchard 
Suite 1115, 744 Broad St., Newark 2, N. J. MArket 3-8000 

Assistant Managers in charge of Detached Offices: 


D. A. King 
Paterson, N. J. 


Duncan Macfarlan 


Hackensack, N. J. 


William K. Kalteissen 
New Brunswick, N. J. 


F. Donald Lewis 
Trenton, N. J. 


Joseph J. Nagle 
Jersey City, N. J. 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
A mutual life insurance compan 

; "WESTERN HOME OFFICE 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


HOME OFFICE 
NEWARK, N. J. 
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Agents and Brokers 


Problems of General Insurance men are well known 
to us. For years we have successfully handled cases for 
this type of agent. We offer a kit that we believe is 
second to none and underwriting facilities that are the 
envy of our profession. We can handle your assureds 


with common sense and dispatch. 


We have expert supervisors who can assist in clos- 
ings without charge for the service. We have a complete 
understanding of sub-standard business and can often 


show you how to get the best quote for your clients. 


To independent life agents and brokers looking for 
a desirable office in Newark we offer desk space, free 


telephone service and stenographic services. 


Brokerage business accepted. 


Call on us and satisfy yourself. 


PHILIP C. BELBER 


General Agent 


CONTINENTAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Newark, N. J. 


30 Clinton Street 
Entire 2nd Floor 


Phone MArket 2-0354-5-6-7 
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Association Qualified for 
Big Life Meetings 





GUY T. WARFIELD, JR. 


Present at two field conventions of life 
insurance companies this year was Guy 
T. Warfield, Baltimore, former president 
of the National Association of Insurance 
Agents. It interested the life agents to 
observe that a man so prominent in fire 
and casualty insurance circles as is Mr. 
Warfield—he is president of the War- 
field-Dorsey Co., Inc., Baltimore—could 
have qualified for two large conventions 
of insttrance company field men. The 
companies were the Aetna Life and the 
Guardian Life. 

While Mr. Warfield devotes most of 
his time to production of general in- 
surance he found opportunity in life in- 
surance to have equivalent production 
credits of $1,087,000 during calendar year 
of 1949. One of these cases was for 
$500,000; there were some other personal 
production of individual cases and some 
automatic increases that came in several 
pension trusts he handles. Last year he 


came close to being in the top group on 
paid premium basis, but he has been 
in the leader’s list of that company for 
many of the last 15 years. 

Mr, Warfield has done well this year, 
but not in June. There were too many 
events that knocked out his life insyr- 
ance concentration. His explanation 
given to The Gold Book: 

“My son had a 2lst birthday and | 
couldn’t ignore that. Then my class at 
Cornell had its 25th reunion, and that 
was a must. I attended two large life 
insurance conventions, one in the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria, New York, for several 
days; the other at Dixville Notch, N. H, 
also for several days. There was too 
much surcharged sentimental emotion; 
too frequent social events; too much 
traveling, so it was difficult to get down 
to the brass tacks of asking people to 
buy life insurance.” 

Warfield-Dorsey Co., Inc., is one of 
the leading general insurance agencies in 
the country with an impressive list of 
companies represented. 

3orn in Baltimore Mr. Warfield at- 
tended the 3altimore Polytechnic 
School, Cornell University and Univer- 
sity of Baltimore. He is a member of 
Phi Gamma Delta Fraternity and the 
Senior Society of Cornell. He is a form- 
er director of the Junior Association of 
Commerce; director of Community 
Chest of Baltimore; treasurer, Child 
Study Center of Maryland; chairman, 
National Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis; Campaign director, Red 
Cross, Baltimore County; former chair- 
man and member of the executive com- 
mittee, Association of Fire Underwriters 
of Baltimore City; former member of 
the All-Industry Committee; also he 
has been an insurance committee man 
of Chamber of Commerce of U. S. He 
has been vice president of the Mary- 
land Association of Insurance Agents 
and its president. He was president of 
the National Association of Insurance 
Agents in 1946-47. He became a special 
agent of the Aetna Casualty & Surety 
1945-46; and then returned to Baltimore 
to head the fire and casualty depart- 
ment of Warfield Dorsey Co., Inc., of 
which he became vice president in 1945 
and president in 1948. 

Mr. Warfield is a cousin of the 
Duchess of Windsor. 





Ponzi’s Get-Rich-Quick Swindle 


The gullibility of people who want 
to get something for nothing has never 
been more graphically demonstrated in 
the United States than in the Ponzi hys- 
teria in Boston during 1920 when 40,000 
persons were defrauded of more than 
$15,000,000 by a fruit peddler who engi- 
neered one of the most fabulous rackets 
in the history of the country. 

The hoax of Charles Ponzi was based 
on his promise of 50% returns within 45 
days of money entrusted to him. His 
offer seemed incredible, but thousands 
pushed their way into “Ponzi’s Securi- 
ties Exchange” and begged him, “Take 
my money.” Posing as a_ millionaire, 
but really only having made about $16 
a week as a peddler, his dingy little 
office at 27 School Street, Boston, had 
wastepaper baskets and closets over- 
flowing with greenbacks. 


His plan, as he explained it to in- 
vestors, was simple. He claimed to have 
bought depreciated foreign currency with 
U.S. dollars, converted it into Interna- 
tional Postal Union reply coupons at pat 
and then converted the coupons back 
into dollars. This, he alleged, made a 
net profit of about 400%. Boston’s police 
commissioner assigned inspectors to in- 
vestigate Ponzi after he was expose 
by the Boston Post which said he ‘was 
“borrowing from Paul to pay Paul.” In 
one day his receipts were $2,000,000. 

Ponzi spent more than three years 
in prison. Then he started to launch 
a new plan promising “200% profit” in 
Florida real estate transactions. The 
Boston police again jailed him. He died 
penniless in a hospital charity ward in 
Rio de Janeiro. 
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“LIBERTY AND INDEPENDENCE” 


Noth cmerican Mitludl 
Insumance Company 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


ANNOUNCES 


ENTRY INTO THE ORDINARY AND 
GROUP FIELD ON A GENERAL 
AGENCY BASIS DURING FALL OF 1950 


e 


Pea turing 


FULL RANGE OF LIFE CONTRACTS 
AND LIBERAL SUB-STANDARD 
UNDERWRITING 


AMONG THE NATION’S INDEPEND- 
ENTS, NORTH AMERICAN MUTUAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY IS ONE OF 
THE OLDEST AND LARGEST WRITERS 
OF HOSPITALIZATION INSURANCE. 





NORTH AMERICAN MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
WILMINGTON 99, DELAWARE 


JOHN W. KANE, President ROGERS THOMPSON, Vice President A. J. MATAS, Vice President 
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If It's New Jersey Business Think First 
of HUMPHREY of the Aetna 

Bi 
HE promise of unexcelled facilities is fulfilled in our multiple-line organization in the heart of Poa ye 
start, 
Newark’s insurance district. Brokerage needs given the same painstaking attention as we devote to ah 
recruiting and training of new man-power. We're growing fast, too. Witness that 1950 production for rip 
eight months is 20% ahead of the same period of 1949. To all of you who have contributed to this . 
progress our grateful acknowledgment. ei 
i can § 
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sitior 
Moto 
H. HORTON HUMPHREY ve 
General Agent vad 
JOSEPH EULER DONALD S. CONNELL prs 
Assistant General Agent Raymond Commerce Bldg.. Newark, my... Assistant General Agent Wag 
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Cont: 
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UNION MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO Ee 
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PORTLAND, ME. ke 
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Our modern, low cost WHOLE LIFE POLICY PREFERRED RISK with monthly | ae 
own 
income disability benefit is available to general brokers. a, 
See us today for complete information. more 
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Phone HAnover 2-4044 for Applications, Sales Aids busin 
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How I Got Out Of Business Insurance Slump 


After being in 
1 year and a hal 


the life insurance field 
f, and making a slow 


start, I finally found myself and became 


me of my compa 


ny’s Life Leaders. My 


background was this: As a member of 
the class of ’41, Syracuse University, I 


Bachelor’s 
was captain of 


degree in accounting; 
freshman and varsity 


ennis, played basketball, ran  cross- 


country and was 
can Soccer Team 
In Tune, 1941. 1 te 


named to All-Ameri- 
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ok an accounting po- 


sition with Buick division of General 


Motors in Flint, 
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By Geratp W. MANHOLD 
H. Horten Humphries Agency 
Aetna Life, Newark 
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for Ordinary 





‘phoning, my letter was lost in the shuf- 
fle and I practically had to read my 
carbon copy over the ’phone to refresh 
the man’s memory. The standard point 
is the verbatim telephone talk for Busi- 
ness Insurance and I had luck in get- 
ting through it intact without too many 
interruptions. Experience began to help 
me in answering objections and I learned 
to use just plain persuasior 
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The Interview 

Now, as to the interview. One of the 
easiest ways to open it is to ask a sole 
proprietor a few leading questions. For 
instance: “Do I presume correctly that 
practically the entire burden of man- 
agement, as well as the responsibility 
for earning of profits, rests on your 
shoulders?” “Do you have any sons 
active, or very soon to be active in the 
business?” “How soon could you sell 
your business intac today’s market 
at a good pric ” guarantee 
that the full dollar busi 
ness will pass intact ?” 
_ Now, as to ideas which I suggest. One 
is a questi “Have you thought of 
the possibility successful reorganiza- 
tion of what is now a + apm in- 
come- — asset?” Mo 


reluct an for reorgani Ze 


The Close 
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SERVING BROOKLYN 





As Faithful as 
OLO FAITHFUL 
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Bernard M. Eiber, C. L. U. Bernard Bergen Agency, Inc. 


General Agent General Agent 


26 Court Street Brooklyn 2, N. Y. 185 Montague Street Brooklyn 2, N. Y. 
TRiangle 5-5247-8 ULster 5-2966 


Mutual Trust Life Insurance Company 


OF CHICAGO 
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Congratulations fo 


Clarence Axman 
and “Bill” Hadley 


On thirty-two consecutive 
years of publishing 
The Gold Book 


of Life Insurance Selling 


Max J. Hancel 
New York, N. Y. 
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DEDICATED 


To promoting the well-being 


and prestige of each Associate. 


In the planning for and achievement of a 
goal accessible to him in the selling and ser- 
vicing of life insurance to the end that he 
will share increasingly the satisfactions which 


derive from rewarding activity. 


WILLIS F. McMARTIN, General Agent 
AND ASSOCIATES 
THE NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


285 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 17 
ORegon 9-5110 
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Family’s 10 Children 
All Insured 





The Francis P. Farrell Family of North Creek, N. Y. 


That thoughts of parents start flow- 
ing in the direction of insurance when 
their children are young is illustrated 
by the Farrell family where all ten chil- 
dren have been insured by Norman H. 
3eaty, division manager of Berkshire 
Life, Glens Falls, N. Y., which is in 
upper New York State not many miles 
from Canada. Parents of these children 
are Francis P. and Helen M. Farrell. 
Incidentally, Mrs. Farrell is also insured 
for $15,000 in the Berkshire. 


The Insurance Carrier 


The children consist of five girls and 
five boys. Each of the girls is insured 
for $2,000 on the 20 Payment Life plan 
with Payor Benefit on the life of the 
mother who was the applicant. The 
three oldest boys are insured for $2,500 
each on the 20 Payment Life plan with 
Payor Benefit on life of the mother. 
The two youngest boys are insured for 
$3,500 each on the 20 Payment Life 
plan, having the Payor clause on $2,500. 
The reason that the two boys have an 
extra insurance of $1,000 is because the 


supporting and are taking care of their 
own premiums; therefore, relieving the 
parents of paying these premiums. 


It will thus be seen that a total of § 


$39,500 insurance is being carried on 
this’ family in the Berkshire. 

Mrs. Farrell has business interests 
outside of her family. Both the father 
and mother are interested in the lumber 
business and also run a hotel in North 
Creek, N. Y. They own a private lake 
near Indian Lake, N. Y., where they 
rent cottages and camps. Excellent bass 
and bullhead fishing is found. 


Four-Year-Old Shows Business Ability | 


As each child becomes old enough he 
or she assumes certain duties and thus 


participates in the family welfare. Upon 7 


a recent visit of Norman H. Beaty to 
the family he was given this greeting 
by the youngest son who is 4: “Hello, 
Norm. Do you want tc hire a cottage 
on the lake for the week-end ?” 

In addition to the $15,000 she is car- 


rying in the Berkshire Mrs. Farrell has f 
$4,000 in other companies. Some years f 


ago Mr. Farrell took out about $20,00 
insurance. 





two oldest children have become self- 
e e 
Savings Provide 
(Continued from Page 13) 
for themselves and their dependents 


through voluntary sacrifices, relieve so- 
ciety as a whole of a part of the burden 
of taxing or borrowing for the relief of 
indigence. 


In conclusion, it must be a source of 
gratification for Americans and Cana- 
dians to know that every time they pay 
a premium they are not only protecting 
themselves, their families, their busi- 
nesses, but are also making a _ partici- 
pation in the economic and_ industrial 
growth of their countries. Through in- 
vestments by life insurance companies 
many of the dollars find their way into 
further -strengthening of the property 
and physical sides of their nations. 
These policyowners and fund savers have 
a right to feel that in addition to the 
protection provided for themselves they 
have also proved to be splendid exam- 
ples of good citizenship. 





Prayer of a Columnist 


H. I. Phillips of the New York Worl 
Telegram-Sun is a humorist, but back oi 
all of his thinking is a philosophy satur- 
ated with truth. Some years ago he 
wrote a prayer, which one of his syndi- 
cated papers—Newark Evening News- 
printed. One paragraph follows: 

“May we get back the rugged qualities 
of our fathers and mothers, the will to 
work, the patience to bear burdens, the 
determination to get ahead in_ the 
American pattern. Resurrect in out 
minds and hearts the love of the old- 
fashioned American home with its deep 
loves and understandings, its family al- 
tar, its respect for parents. Restore the 
same sense of values that made a fade 
picture on a living room wall dearer than 
the latest Hollywood super-duper; help 
us to recreate the mode that saw in 4 
mother’s shawl beauty beyond the lux 
uries of the swankiest boulevard window. 
Bring back the spirit of home life ™ 
which there ruled love and faith and 
beauty which no world of make-believe 
could lightly challenge.” 
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NEW IDEAS 
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KRUEGER & DAVIDSON 


GENERAL AGENTS 


The Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


of Milwaukee 


386 FOURTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
MUrray Hill 3-8800 
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At your service 
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\bility | 
e . Estate planning in order to be more than an empty gesture 
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Upon | calls for analysis of a client’s will, “buy and sell” agreement and 
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ti t is policies. \hSmecmae” 
etn tust indenture as well as his policies 
ottage Complete property analysis is followed by appropriate re- 


; car- commendations designed for submission to counsel so that 
i’ complete integration may be achieved by proper instruments of 


years 
20,000 disposition. It is a pleasure to salute: 


David Adelman, M.D.R.T. 
Henry Berkowitz 
Ralph Fensterwald, C.L.U. 


Irving H. Levine 
Lawrence Lieber 


Louis R. Miller, C.L.U. 


ioe Jack D. Garfunkel, C.L.U. Sidney Richter 
aan Victor R. Goldberg, C.L.U. Lester Rogers 
0 Z Martin K. Gunz Harold Schneider 
i Joseph Handschu Robert O. Segal 
5 Charles W. Koenig Carl Spiro 
a Martin S. Kravetz B. William Steinberg 
' : Samuel Lerner Ralph Szabo, C.L.U. 
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our STUART A. MONROE, Associate General Agent 
old- 
os SOLOMON HUBER, C.L.U., General Agent 
a 370 LEXINGTON AVENUE NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
than MU 6-8030 
* *Freedom of the entrepreneur to utilize his own tools and techniques, the 
re Agency’s or those of the Home Office or all three in dealing with estate 
ia: planning problems redounds to The Mutual Benefit (Life Insurance Com- 
e in pany of Newark, N. J.) of this distinguished 105 years old institution, our 


associates and our fine clientele. 
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Teachers Meet in Philadelphia on Long-Range Problem of 
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Family Financial Security Education in High Schools 


Probably everyone in this country 
now realizes, at least vaguely, that our 
high schools are undergoing a period of 
very great change. The evidence is 
everywhere about us. Our children and 
our neighbors’ children are beginning 
to come home with new kinds of text- 
books; they are taking courses we never 
heard of when we were in school, and 
they seem to be learning a lot more, 
about a lot more things, than we learned 
when we were their age. 

Lying behind these changes and the 
many more changes which are sure to 
come in the next few years is a feeling 
among educators and many parents that 
our high schools in the past have not 
been doing a completely adequate job. 
Too many graduates in the past were 
sent out from school unprepared to cope 
with the realities of everyday life. Too 
many of them have had to learn in 
the hard and expensive way things they 
might better have learned in school. 

Life Adjustment Education 

Out of this feeling of inadequacy and 
dissatisfaction with older methods is 
coming today a greater emphasis upon 
the kind of school training called “edu- 


cation for living” or “life adjustment 
education.” This is the kind of training 
which sets out deliberately to teach 


young people the kind of things they 
must know if they are going to become 
responsible, thrifty and successful citi- 
zens and parents later on. 

As one consequence of all this, money 
management and financial security are 
now beginning to have a place in high 
school instruction. Few, if any, schools 
in America are actually teaching the 
principles of family financial security 
now as a subject in itself, but others are 
teaching it as important parts of ad- 
vanced arithmetic, social studies, busi- 
ness methods, home economics and con- 
sumer education. The important thing 
is that at long last it is beginning to be 
taught to significant numbers of high 
school students. As an integral part of 


By R. Witrrep KELszy 


Director of the Educational Division, Institute of Life Insurance 





Teachers hearing a talk by W. S. Peterson at Mutual Life new building in New York. 


this instruction, life insurance is being 
taught by understanding teachers and 
to young men and women of a vitally 
important age. 


Teachers at “Summer Workshop” 


The movement to put family finance 
into secondary schools took a long stride 
forward during the past summer when 
32 high school teachers and supervisors 
met in Philadelphia to attend a_ six 
weeks’ “summer workshop” conducted 
at the University of Pennsylvania. 
Sponsors of this workshop, who have 
worked with the support of the Institute 
of Life Insurance for the past three 
years, are a group of nationally-known 
educators headed by a man very well 
known to the life insurance business, 
Dr. Herold C. Hunt, general superin- 
tendent of schools in Chicago, 

Dr. Hunt’s committee, in sponsoring 
the workshop this summer, was under- 
taking one part of a long-range pro- 
gram of family financial security educa- 
tion for high schools. It has completed, 
so far, a national survey of high school 
teachers on the subject of financial se- 
curity—a survey that showed some 80% 


of all high school youngsters even today 
are receiving little or no instruction in 
this vitally important subject. 


Why Course Was Held 


The 32 teachers who attended the 
workshop this summer came_ together 
for two reasons—to attend a highly pro- 
fessional six weeks’ course in the ele- 
ments of family security, and to work 
out ways in which this material can be 
translated into courses of study which 
will be useful and interesting to high 
school students. The teachers benefited 
by specialized training which they are 
now using to advantage in their own 
school systems. The academic world, in 
turn, has benefited also, by acquiring a 
series of practical course outlines which 
hundreds of other teachers all over the 
United States may soon be using in 
their own classes for their own students. 

The University of Pennsylvania, 
through its School of Education and its 
Wharton School of Business and Fi- 
nance, was the agency which worked 
out the difficult schedule of work which 
the teachers followed during their stay 
in Philadelphia. The University’s staff 
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included ten of its best-known profes. 
sors and instructors, among them Dr, § 
S. Huebner, president of the American 
College of Life Underwriters, and ); 
David McCahan, 


High School Family Finance Study 


Perhaps the most interesting develop. 
ment which took place during the si. 
week workshop was the teachers’ own 
decision as to what emphasis life jn. 
surance should be given in a high school 
course on family finance. Obviously jt 
must be included somewhere, but should 
it be given a leading role or a sub. 
sidiary one in relation to such other 
things as investments, home ownership, 
budgeting and credit buying? The 
teachers decided (and the University 
agreed with them in setting up the 
workshop’s original schedule) that life 
insurance must be one of the fundamen- 
tal subjects around which the rest of 
the course is built. 

Several teachers who had come to the 
workshop planning to develop short 
“units of study” ranging in duration 
from several days to a week or two 
weeks changed their thinking on the 
importance of family money manage- 
ment as they proceeded through the 
workshop. They ended up, several of 
them, by developing outlines for whole 
semester courses or even whole year 
courses, feeling that it is necessary for 
students to devote that much time to 
the subject in order to get an adequate 
understanding of it. 








Necessity to Know More About Money 
Management 





All of the teachers whom I met and 
worked with at the workshop were 
unanimous in urging that more and 
more attention should be paid to money 
management as a high school course 
They said that youngsters are too often 
utterly unaware of the financial troubles 
and pitfalls which may lie ahead of 
them and that many children, partict- 
larly in low-income and industrial areas, 
can get little help from home because 
their parents are themselves inexperi- 
enced and confused. In addition to this, 
the students’ generally have no_ other 
place to go except to their schools to 
learn the fundamental principles 0 
America’s system of private enterprise 

Wherever a course on money manage 
ment makes its appearance in an Amer- 
ican high school as a_ result of the 
Philadelphia workshop, it is likely to 
be a practical, sympathetic and dowt- 
to-earth course. The teachers during 
their many long conferences at the Unt 
versity spent much time and much in- 
genuity in devising teaching aids—slide 
rules which show the student what pet 
centages he may want to spend on vari 
ous items of his budget; nursery rhymes 
which jingle out sensible financial ad- 
vice; charts which show the principles 
of credit and installment buying, an 
many more. 

Approach to the Problem 


The teachers also gave a great deal 
of attention—and here everyone in the 
life insurance business miust applaud— 
to the problem of how to arouse the 
interest of high school students in the 
many problems of money management. 
One approach, suggested by severa 
teachers, is to capitalize on the interest 
of 12th grade students in marriage ani 

(Continued on Page 92) 
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PERSONALIZED SERVICE 


We invite brokers and surplus writers, particu- 
larly those who are looking for personalized service, 


to consult with us on “‘your next case.” 


The same friendly advice and counsel is ex- 
tended on all cases—regardless of whether they are 


large or small. 


STEWART, HENCKEN & WILL, INC. 
General Agents 


120 Broadway New York 5, N. Y. 


The PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY of AMERICA 
Home Office, Newark, N. J. 




















THE WEINGARTEN AGENCY 
OF 


The Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance Company 


* 


More than a decade 


of dependable service to our policyholders 
of faithful service by our staff 


of creating designs for living 


26 Court Street 
Brooklyn 2, N. Y. 
Tel.: Tri 5-8450 











Charles V. Cromwell 
General Agent 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
of New York 





Miss M. M. Scherff 





 * Cik VU | — Agency 


Harry Vincent Cohen 


Associate General A gent 


60 EAST 42nd STREET 
New York 17 
MUrray Hill 2-3964 
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“Lethe at 500 Fifth rtvenue " 


and friendly. 


CARL L. RUSSELL, JR. 
Agency Assistant 


500 Fifth Avenue 











BROKERS 


MOST 














—is now five years old. Our sincere thanks to the agents and brokers who 
have demonstrated their confidence and friendly interest in us by placing over 


$27% millions of life insurance with our agency in its first five years. 


Our constant objective is to build an agency service that is alert, competent 


Ck erler ALK C.L.U. JOSEPH J. MELLY, JR. 


Brokerage Manager 
GENERAL AGENT 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


of Boston 


New York 18, N. Y. LOngacre 4-7400 











and SURPLUS UNDERWRITERS 


Here are a few of our extra helps— 


Most liberal weight schedule — Standard —5 ft. —174 Ibs. 


Every inch above add 5 lbs. for example: 
(6 ft. — 234 Ibs. — Standard) 


* * * * * 


ATTRACTIVE ANNUAL PREMIUM ANNUITIES 


Limits in premiums 


$3,000 Ages 0 - 29 
4,000 30 -39 
5,000 40 & up 


SINGLE PREMIUM ENDOWMENTS — MAXIMUM — $100,000 


GRUBER. LYNCH & SLOANE 


111 John Street Telephone: 
New York 7, N. Y. BEekman 3-4545 


General Agents for 


CONTINENTAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Chicago, Ill. 


WHERE EVERY PRODUCER IS_ ELIGIBLE FOR PENSION AND GROUP INSURANCE 
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Gutmann Studied 
To Be a Rabbi 





HARRY K. GUTMANN 


Harry K. Gutmann, CLU, John L. 
Kassoff agency, Mutual Life, Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York City, was of- 
jered in 1928 a scholarship to go to the 
Hebrew Union College in Cincinnati to 
study for the rabbinate and, at the 
same time, to attend the University of 
Cincinnati for the B.A. degree. The 
scholarship resulted from some evening 
study at a school conducted by the 
Hebrew Union College for religious 
school teachers during this same two- 
year period. 

Before going to college he worked in 
the New York financial district as a 
Wall Street stock runner. 








Goes With Mutual Life 


Mr. Gutmann did reasonably well in 
the university and at the HUC, but at 
the end of the first four year “prepara- 
tory” period a decision had to be made 
as to whether he wished to continue 
an additional four years to complete his 
rabbinical work, His decision was that 
the career of a minister would not ap- 
peal to him as a life-time endeavor and 
would not be in harmony with his de- 
sires for freedom of activity and greater 
independence, especially financial inde- 
pendence, 


About that time he met Mr. Kassoft 
who was about to become a manager 
in New York of the Mutual Life. To 
The Gold Book he explained this meet- 
ing: “It was not too difficult for John 
to convince me that the life insurance 
business offered the freedom of move- 
ment and promise of independence I 
sought. I suppose he saw in me and 
my religious background a certain driv- 
ing ambition that might make me win 
success as an agent.” 

In discussing his insurance career and 
philosophy he said to The Gold Book: 

“There were certain things to do at 
the Start which were difficult—cold can- 
vassing, making quick contacts by tele- 
phoning, overcoming rebuffs, but I knew 
I had to overcome antipathy to such 
procedures if I were to make good in 
insurance. So I went ahead and did 
what I had to do. After a time I was 
able to create a large enough circle 
Within which I could operate in a man- 
ner more suited to my temperament and 
background. This meant referred leads, 
More professional approach, finding cen- 
ters of influence, 


. ‘The bulk of my business today comes 
Irom estate planning, writing key men 
of corporations, handling stock retire- 
ment plans. I am not in the pension 
field. In building clientele I have tried 
to get most of my clients to lead me 
Into their families, their business life 
and associates, their social lives and 
iriends.” 

Except for the three years he served 
with American Red Cross as a field 





Head of College 
Football Association 


JOHN F. JAMES, JR. 


John Francis James, one of the leaders 
of Monarch Life, Springfield, Mass., and 
also with the Ralph K, Lindop agency, 
165 Broadway, New York City, is one 
of the outstanding figures, too, in inter- 
collegiate football. He is currently presi- 
dent of the New York Chapter of the 
Inter-collegiate Football Association and 
has been a field judge for 17 years. He 
worked in the Army-Navy game two 
years ago and other noted games. 

Son of an insurance and real estate 
broker, he is a graduate of Polyprep, 
Brooklyn and of Princeton University. 
In college he played full-back and was 
picked as a member of several All- 
American teams. He also figured in tar- 
get shot putting and rugby events; was 
on the rugby All-Eastern team which 
played Oxford vs, Cambridge at Baker’s 
Field. Upon graduation from college, he 
went into the Wall Street field as a 
salesman and then ran the Buffalo office 
of Barr Brothers & Co. Inc., where 
he handled municipal bonds. Later, he 
opened a New York office for a firm 
selling vending machines. He entered 
World War II as a lieutenant and came 
out a liuetenant commander, being in 
command of LSTs in the Pacific. In 
his possession is a letter of commenda- 
tion from Admiral Spruance. He also 
has the Purple Heart. His service was in 
the Marianna and Marshall Islands. 
Altogether, he was in the Navy three 
and a half years. 

Mr. James went with Monarch Life 
about three years ago and has been 
successful in both the writing of 
Ordinary life insurance and accident and 
health. In 1949, he stood second in pro- 
duction, including conservation. His 
clients are largely doctors and execu- 
tives, 


Most Quoted Book 
(Continued from Page 60) 


modern times can be preserved. Such 
a method of regulation, in contrast to 
communism, socialism, and hybrid sys- 
tems of control, would ensure the preser- 
vation of individual liberties, 

Some subjects discussed in his book 
by Dr. Moulton are these: recurring 
business depressions; the great depres- 
sion of 1929; other factors retarding 
economic progress; national economic 
goals; alternatftve types of economic or- 
ganization; potentials of the next cen- 
tury; underlying requirements; distribu- 
tion of national income; can depressions 
be prevented? and the world theatre. 





director during the war, mostly in North 
Africa and Italy, he has followed his 
over-all pattern. 











“MUTUAL of OMAHA" 


The name has been sold to 


the public through 
our extensive publicity 
program. 


Your clients will appreciate 


(and often ask for) protection by 


THE LARGEST EXCLUSIVE 


HEALTH AND ACCIDENT COMPANY 


IN THE WORLD 





We are proud of our reputation for 


effective personalized brokerage service. 
VISIT US — WRITE US — CALL US. 


The most complete line of personal 
insurance protection on the market. 


HEALTH and ACCIDENT 
HOSPITAL 


Both available with 


MEDICAL EXPENSE protection. 





D. S. WALKER 


MANAGER 


123 S. Broad Street, Philadelphia 
KIngsley 6-1500 


Mutual of Omaha is cooperating wholeheartedly with the 
American Medical Association in its endeavor to avert sociali- 
zation of medicine and to promote the American System of 
Individual Enterprise. 
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His Family Was His First Thought 


By Boyce L. GRAHAM 
Fidelity Mutual, Atlanta 


Randy Scott, whom I insured in 1947, 


was accidentally / killed at the age of 
33 last summer. His family is not in 
want. 


This is because of his attitude toward 
them. He was not one of those young 
men who at beginning of their careers 
want to get by with as little effort 
as possible, accept as much for nothing 
as they can, have little sense of re- 
sponsibility. If he had been in that 
classification, his young widow and her 
two sons, three and five, would not be 
living comfortably today. Their  situa- 
tion is this: From life insurance there 
is sufficient income every month for 
19 years to come. Insurance proceeds 
will educate both boys. Paid for and 
providing an interest income until used 
is the money for a home. When the 
babies are grown she will receive month- 
ly an income that she can never outlive. 
And it is not just an existence level 
income, but one which provides comfort 
and independence. Calling on that 
widow and the children the other night 
with my wife their situation was one 
which would give pleasure to any in- 
surance agent in part responsible for 
the present circumstances. 


Randy’s Attitude 


Now let’s get back to Randy and 
give a little study to his characteristics, 
his unselfishness, his thoughtfulness. 
He worked his way through high school. 
Then, continuing to work and with his 
integrity and determination as collateral, 


BOYCE L. GRAHAM 


settled down to his work. Conscientious, 
fast, and devoted to his profession, he 
was successful from the start. 

He was saving money when I met him 
in 1947, He liked the protection pro- 
vided by life insurance, but preferred 
government bonds, etc., for his savings. 





self, he adopted the life insurance plan. 
As Randy put it, “Your plan will 
guarantee the fulfillment of every 
financial wish that I have—for my family 
if I die—for myself if I live.” 

Met Best American Tradition 

Then Randy died in an accident. If 
one thinks of such matters at such a 
time, I am satisfied that Randy knew 
and was happy that he had carried on 
the grand American tradition of being 
independent and providing independence 
for one’s own. 

He exemplified all that is best in our 
American way—a man who lived his re- 
ligious convictions—an officer who had 
served his country—a good husband and 
father— a highly skilled professional 
man honored by his _ profession—in 
short, all that we mean when we say, 
“He was a man.” 





Teaching Children 


(Continued from Page 88) 


to show them how the wise use of 
money helps make marriages work. An- 
other approach, to be followed soon in 
schools throughout Pennsylvania, is to 
pay attention to the students’ own, per- 
sonal money problems, showing them 
how to use the money they are already 
earning in part-time and summer work. 
Still another approach, used by many 
teachers, is to discuss the money prob- 
his 


————==: 





the student’s own family should do the 
family’s money planning. 

The interest of the workshop fag 
summer was primarily directed , 
teaching money management in high 
schools, but inevitably some of the ey. 
cellent work accomplished during the 
summer will spill over into other kind; 
of education—into junior high  gschogj 
methods, into junior college curricyl, 
and into the growing field of adult edy. 
cation as well as into teacher-training 
schools. Already many city school sys. 
tems are conducting night classes for 
housewives and for other grown people 
in the community, and it seems certajp 
that money management will be jp. 
cluded in many of these programs jy 
the next several years. 

The summer workshop program, a; 
stated, is only one part of the long. 
term program in secondary school edy. 
cation which the Committee on Family 
Financial Security Education is spon. 
soring in cooperation with the Institute 
3eyond this, the Educational Division 
of the Institute is doing many other 
things as well to help high schools in 
this field of financial education—through 
film strips, teachers’ manuals, confer. 
ences, meetings, publications and other 
activities which continue all year 
around. 

Secondary School Education 

As we work in this field of secondary 
school education, we are realizing more 
and more how much the life insurance 
business has to contribute to our high 
schools. Individually and as a_ busi- 
ness, we can give them our support, en- 
courage them, and offer them factual 
information of tremendous value out of 
our own vast stores of statistical infor- 
mation and business experience. In re- 
payment we will be receiving something 
of inestimable value to our business and 
our nation—a generation of responsible, 
thinking, thrift-conscious young people 
who know what the institution of life 
insurance is and what it means to the 














he borrowed money to finish college When Randy was shown that by using lems of the child in relation to 
and professional school. life insurance, he could secure financial family—the problem of allowances, for future of their country and the well- 
After three years in the Navy, he independence for his family and him- example, and the question of who in being of their own families. 
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SURPLUS BUSINESS OUR SPECIALTY 


Our New Offices Afford Increased 


Facilities for Individual Attention 


Call Our Experienced Staff: 
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HENRY LEVINE AGENCY 


Number 1: AGENCY OF THE SECURITY MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, GIVES 


Number 1: SERVICE TO AGENTS AND BROKERS 


Result: LEADING AGENCY OF SECURITY MUTUAL 


“Group plans in this agency cover over 250,000 persons” 





BROKERAGE MANAGERS 


A. A. Boklan 
S. H. Blau 

L. Levine 

N. J. Perlman 


GROUP MANAGER 
N. Broms 


Representing the 
SECURITY MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
15 East 40th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


MUrray Hill 9-4214-5-6 
Home Office: Binghamton, N. Y. 
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1,200 Population 


A remarkable record for a consistent 
volume of life insurance sales has been 
established by Gordon Brown of Canada 

= Life. Just a few months after he joined 

= his company in 1938, Mr. Brown realized 

= that regular monthly production was a 

= most important stepping-stone to suc- 

: cess. With a determination that has 
won him the admiration of his friends 
in the life underwriting fraternity, he 
has never failed in the past 142 months 
to secure at least the minimum standard 
of paid business set by Canada Life for 
its monthly Honor Roll, and his name 
is frequently among the top producers. 


Such a record is particularly note- 
worthy when it is realized that Mr. 
Brown operates from his home in a 


village with a population of about 1,200— 
Markham, Ont. His business is written 
almost entirely in this rural area and 
a large percentage of the farmers, teach- 


ers, nurses, etc., are numbered among 
his clients. Pension policies are his 
: specialty. 
= Mr. Brown started his career as a 


= poultry farmer and market gardener. A 
= natural instinct for sales work led him 
= into the wholesale poultry business 
where he established a wide connection 
in the village where he was born and 
the surrounding farming country. For 
a short period he worked for Canada 
Life in his spare time and after this 
taste of life insurance work whetted his 
appetite, he decided to devote all his 
efforts to life insurance selling. 

A keen competitor, he is frequently 
to the fore in company campaigns 
among the United States and Canadian 


TMH 


WN 





J. S. Woods 
GORDON BROWN 


field organization. Mr. Brown has a 
perfect record of production club quali- 
fications and for the past nine years 
has earned recognition with the senior 
section of this group. He has about $2% 
million of business in force comprising 
over 750 individual contracts. 

Mr. Brown finds time to 
bowling and plays golf, often 
in a score in the 70's. 


do some 
turning 

















0. A. KREBS, GENERAL AGENT 


Etna Life Insurance Company 


LIFE 


151 William Street 


ACCIDENT 


New York 7, N. Y. 





GROUP 





REctor 2-7900 
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Jordan Agency’s Business Comes 


Largely From Family Need Sales 


Earl C. Jordan, general agent, Massa- 


chusetts Mutual, Chicago, became an 
agent in September, 1938, at Madison, 
Wis., while attending 
Wisconsin where he majored in eco- 
nomics, In July, 1939, he went to Chi- 
cago where he specialized in Group in- 
surance. Following three years in the 
Army, he returned to Chicago to engage 
in insurance supervisory work. In Janu- 
ary, 1948, he was transferred to Albany 
for agency building duties and_ in 
December, 1948, he became general 
agent of Massachusetts Mutual in Chi- 
cago. 

After Mr. Jordan had attended the 
U. S. Army Cryptography School he 
served 20 months overseas in the Pacific 
with the Intelligence service. He holds 
a Presidential citation with two oak 
leaf clusters, While in Manila he 
formed the Manila Alumni Association 
of Sigma Alpha Epsilon fraternity, be- 
coming its first president. 


Stresses Meeting Family Needs 


The Jordan agency has 36 full-time 
agents and for first six months of 1950 
stood fifth among all general agents of 
Massachusetts Mutual. Agency had a 
gain of $1,400,000 in first six months of 
this year over similar period of 1949. 
Source of its business is mainly from 
individual sales to fulfill family needs. 
However, a fair amount of business 
insurance and Pension Trust business 
is obtained. 

Leader among the established men is 
Maurice T. Paine, a member of Million 
Dollar Round Table in 1947 and 1948. 
He came to Chicago a stranger in May, 
1946, joined the agency as a personal 


University of 





EARL C. JORDAN, CLU 


producer and in eight months qualified 
for the Million Dollar Round Table. 
Born in Louisville Mr. Paine entered 
the business at age of 20. In 1940 he 
went with Louisville agency of Massa- 
chusetts Mutual. He entered the World 
War as a cadet in the Air Force and 
attained the rank of major. 

Leader among the new men is Jacob 
E. Way, Jr., whose father, Jacob E. Way, 
CLU. was for a quarter of a century 
a life insurance agent. His grandfather 


was an insurance agent for 30 years 
and he has an uncle who has been sell- 
ing life insurance in New York City 
for 30 years. Another uncle is associate 
counsel for Massachusetts Mutual. A 
graduate of Howe Military School in 
1943, where he won many honors, J. FE. 
Wavy, Jr., entered the Army and was 
commissioned a lieutenant in the in- 
fantry going overseas with the 78th 
division. He was wounded leading his 
platoon in an attack in Germany, In 
1946 he entered University of Chicago. 
After his father died he left the Uni- 
versity and entered life insurance with 
Stumes & Loeb, Penn Mutual, to main- 
tain his father’s business. He joined 
Jordan agency in October, 1949. 


Another outstanding agent—a_ second 
vear man—is John J. Ward, who began 
to progress fast after mastering time 
control. 


The Jordan agency tries to organize 
each man so that he can delegate as 
much of his work as possible, thus 
freeing his time for selling. To ac- 
complish this it has set up two depart- 
ments, One is the Development Depart- 
ment, responsible for making the 
agent’s illustrations, audits and time- 
consuming special work, The other is 
the Estate Analysis Department which 
figures out the client’s needs and gets 
them into presentable form. Another 
function of the agency is to provide an 
Age Change System for each man so 
that he will not need to take time to 
maintain such files. 





Jamison & Phelps 


(Continued from Page 45) 


came consultant for a number of compa- 
nies and was also prominent in the Bu- 
reau’s schools for managers and gen- 
eral agents. He came to Northwestern 
Mutual in 1938 and was made Boston 
agency’s production manager. In 1941 


he was appointed manager of field train. 
ing at the home office, his work inelyd. 
ing visits to every agency of company 
He helped implement the home office 
sales training program. When he and 
Nelson Phelps became Chicago genera] 
agents in May, 1944, they succeeded 
Hobart & Oates. 


New Business and Renewal Department; 


One of the interesting aspects of the 
agency is complete physical separation 
of the new business and renewal depart- 
ments. Ora Metcalf, office manager, and 
her associates handle every phase of 
operation in the renewal department just 
as if it were in a separate building. They 
are responsible for service to policy. 
holders and agents on business after a 
policy has been issued. This avoids con- 
fusion and enables the general agents 
to know their renewal costs exactly, 


Assisting the general agents in all 
new business activities is Henry L, 
Gaddis, actuary, and Mary S. Kyle, head 
of the prospect bureau and sales pro- 
motion. Mr. Gaddis is an authority on 
estate and advanced underwriting pro- 
cedures. He also aids in initial training 
of new members of agency. Miss Kyle 
joined Jamison & Phelps after seven 
years in home office of a large life com- 
pany. 

To focus agents’ attention on quality 
business J. & P. offers an award to 
agent who has smallest number of $1, 
000 policies, fewest first year lapses, 
highest premium per collection (based 
on average-size policy, premium per 
thousand and mode of premium pay- 
ment). The 1949 winner of the Quality 
Award was Henry Maltenfort. In re- 
cruiting, the agency seeks self-starter 
type of men who know their business 
and have a sole proprietorship point of 
view. Of the present 48 agents, 17 were 
brought into the agency in the last six 
years and in view of the increasing ages 
and consequent lessening of their pro- 
duction the recruiting of new agents is 
requiring considerable more time and 
effort than heretofore, 
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LIFE INSURANCE 


RENEWALS 


PURCHASED ON 
EQUITABLE BASIS 


RENEWAL PURCHASE COMPANY 


Telephone: BOwling Green 9-0109 
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In Any Sale Is Goodwill 


Goodwill in our agency comes with service well rendered. 


You will find our brokerage service "Superior" but you will have to 
|| try it to find out why brokers return again and again. 


Just call for George, Nicky or Gerry and you will be delighted how 
fast we get action on your difficult or routine cases. (Group or ordi- 


The State Mutual Life Assurance Co. 


of Worcester, Massachusetts 
(Incorporated 1844) 


GERALD H. YOUNG, CLU 
GENERAL AGENT 


George Seibert, Brokerage Manager 
Nicky Craig, Ass't to the General Agent 


Telephone: BArclay 7-7700 


OO 


New York 7, N. Y. 
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Rappaport Brothers 


(Continued from Page 44) 


stitute of Technology), and went with 
Pacific Mutual in June, 1922, He became 
assistant cashier, manager of brokerage 
department, assistant manager and in 
February, 1939, general agent. He is a 
CLU and has been a director of Chi- 
cago Association of Life Underwriters. 
At present he is president of Pacific 
Mutual Agency Association. He has 
heen chairman of insurance 
divisions of charity drives. From 1941 
to 1945 he was vice chairman, payroll 


division, U. S. Treasury Department and 
in 1948-49 was vice president, Chicago 
Accident and Health Association. 


various 


Eugene I. Rappaport, a high schoo! 
eraduate, went with Pacific Mutual in 
1930 becoming assistant claim repre- 
sentative. In 1932 he became an agent. 
He made the Million Dollar Round 
Table each year beginning with 1944 
and is a 1950 Life and Qualifying mem- 
ber. In 1947 he was president of CLU 
Chicago chapter. He has been a promi- 
nent committeeman of Chicago associa- 
tion and is a member of Chicago Life 
Insurance & Trust Council. He has been 
chairman of life insurance division for 
various charitable campaigns. In July, 
1941, he became general agent. 


Produces $6,000,000 a Year 


In a recent study of Pacific Mutual 
agencies the Rappaport agency had the 
lowest lapse ratio and one of the highest 
average size policies. Agency produces 
approximately $6,000,000 a year, One of 
its agents, William Richard Balkin, has 
for several years ranked among the 
company’s first ten producers. Another, 
George R. McCoy, 27 years old, enter- 
ing the field in 1946, writes a_ high 
average size policy. 

Annual get-to-gethers of the agency 
have been a feature in building esprit 


Karl Schwemm 


(Continued from Page 44) 


agents was Joseph Robinson, with 
agency since March of this year, By 
July 20 he had produced 22 applica- 
tions for $207,000. Leading second year 
man up to August of this year was 
Kenneth Mullins who came to the agency 
directly after leaving Northwestern 
University. By August 1 he had written 
38 applications for $237,000. 

All those in the management are 
CLU’s. They include Sol Sackheim, in 
charge of full time agents’ production; 
Richard Frasier, in charge of brokerage 


department, and John A. Churchman, 
Group supervisor. Five men, formerly 
with Schwemm agency, have been 


selected by the company for managerial 
and supervisory work, four having been 
made branch managers of the company 
and one made a Group supervisor at 
home office of Great-West. 

Mr. Schwemm was graduated from 
University of Illinois in 1924 and three 
years later became an agent of the 
Equitable Society. He was appointed 
assistant manager in 1930 and in 1934 
was made agency supervisor in Chicago 
for the Connecticut General. In May, 
1°36, he joined the Great-West Life as 
avency manager for Chicago. At that 





de corps, most notable being the Christ- 
mas parties in General Agent Earle’s 
home. At that time distribution is made 
of the agency profit sharing plan, intro- 
duced the first year of the agency’s 
operations. Both Eugene and Earle fre- 
quently do joint work with agents. 
When Earle was elected president of 
the Pacific Mutual Agency Association, 
members of the agency produced 79 ap- 
plications for more than $500,000 in a 
special testimonial. 


time the Chicago agency was in llth 
place among all the company’s agen- 
cies. By the end of 1938 it was in first 
place and has remained there ever since. 
The Schwemm agency has over $120,- 
000,000 of business in force. exclusive of 
Group. 

A CLU since 1932, Mr. Schwemm has 
served as president of the Illinois State 
Association, Life Agency Managers of 
Chicago, Chicago Chapter, CLU, Chi- 
cago Life Insurance & Trust Council 
and is a past director of the national 
chapter of CLU. 

General Agent Schwemm emphasizes 
the necessity of good merchandising, 
especially anticipating buying trends. 
He said the agency was prepared for 
the mass selling market long before 
its great possibilities became evident. It 
was ready for the Pension Trust busi- 
ness and to take care of the Group 
coverages and the same for Juvenile 
which he believes is a particularly good 
market today. 


Why Public Believes 


(Continued from Page 17) 


°36.60 with his application so that the 
insurance would be in force immediately, 
provided the company found him insur- 
able under the policy applied for. 

“When I received the policy,” wrote 
the agent a few days later, “Mr. A. had 
already left on his trip, so I could not 
deliver the policy to him. What hap- 
pened shortly after you will see from the 
enclosed clipping.” The headline in the 
clipping read: “Man and Wife Lose 
Lives in Truck-Car Crash.” 

The letter continued: “The pictures 
will show what a tragic misfortune be- 
fell Mr. and Mrs. A. Only their son 
survived. The guardian for the son has 
assured me that the money from this 
New York Life policy definitely will be 
used to send the young man to the con- 
servatory when he is ready. That is the 


R. E. Kennedy Officiates In 
Eastern College Football 


Raymond E. Kennedy, who has been 
with the Prudential agency in Lowell, 
Mass., for two years, during which he 

has had a net paid 

business of $250,000 
s each year, is also a 
leading football of- 
ficial. Before join- 
ing the company he 
was a self-employed 
insurance agent. 

He was captain 
of the Spring Hill 
College football 
team of 1928, later 
officiated at games 
on sandlots, high 
schools and inter 
scholastic tilts. He 
wanted to be 
member of _ the 
Eastern Inter - col- 
legiate Association 
of Football Officials: was refused ad- 
mittance for failure to pass its examina- 
tions; tried again and this time was 
successful. 

His first big game was Harvard-Army 
in 1940. Later, he officiated at Harvard 
Stadium, Franklin Field, Yale Bowl and 
a long list of other college fields includ- 
ing some in the South. In 1948 he got 
the assignment to do the Army-Navy 
game. He now officiates at some 14 or 
15 of the top college games each season. 

According to Kennedy, football officia!s 
must know their rules as thoroughly as 
actuaries know their figures. Their de- 
cisions must be both split second and 
impartial. Incidentally, he says they must 
cover as much ground as a star half- 
back and still retain strength enough to 
enforce penalties. 





R. E. Kennedy 





one thing that helps to soften the sad- 
dest experience I have had in nearly 20 
years of representing New York Life.” 

















66 Court Street 





A PROGRESSIVE agency with a 
PROGRESSIVE company offers 


PROGRESSIVE assistance 


SAM B. SAPIRSTEIN AGENCY 


Continental American Life Insurance Co. 


MAin 4-8250 


(Home Office—Wilmington, Delaware) 





Brooklyn 2, N. Y. 

















HAROLD C. ROSE 


H. C. ROSE COMPANY 


17 East 42nd Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 


& 


Specialists in Capital Transfer Plans 
and 


Pension Trust Planning 
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Complete Service to Underwriters in the Greater Chicago Metropolitan Area 


FERREL M BEAN 


General Agent 


One North La Salle St., Chicago 2, Illinois 


Room 2025 RAndolph 6-9336 


John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company of Boston, Massachusetts 











THE LESTER AGENCY 


MUTUAL TRUST LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, CHICAGO 














’ Tlothing Wetter in life [_ we : 


y NS 


L. |. LESTER, General Agent MITCHELL S. GOODSTEIN 


Brokerage Manager 


45 John Street - - New York 7,N. Y. 


COrtlandt 7-6030 




















$960 
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Friends 


of Strangers 


By ExizasetH S$. Mowatt 
Richard S. Pomeroy III, Agency, Miami, Florida 


Early in my career as an agent of 

Penn: Mutual Life I was transferred to 
a city where I was virtually unknown 
and so was forced to build quickly and 
yin confidence among strangers. It was 
a city where because of its transient 
population newcomers are sometimes 
treated coldly. The city is Miami. 

I began to make friends. My faculty 
of getting along with people had some- 
thing to do with this, but many people 
have what is called love of people. In 
my opinion, the measure of our success 
is dependent upon utilizing this gift to 
henefit our fellow man. I began to realize 
that one can be in a strange town and 
soon find that there are no strangers. 

I found that the best way to make 
friends was to take advantage of all op- 
portunities to talk with persons about 
their personal affairs which, from a life 
insurance viewpoint, means learning 
about their individual means and then do- 
ing something about it. If you are in need, 
you want help. And the person who can 
extend that help, and carry the convic- 
tion that such help is available, is a friend 
indeed. Who can be more helpful, who 
has more to offer, than an insurance 
agent? When I made those friends my 
first contact with them was not on a 
selling mission. I was in their places on 
a business mission of my own. 

Experiences With a Jeweler 

So let me explain by citing some of 
my experience. J will start by a visit 
I made to a jeweler for the purpose of 
purchasing a watch band. He was a 
Coral Gables jeweler. I didn’t intend to 
try and sell him life insurance when I 
entered his establishment, but our con- 
versation soon began to center on his 
nine-year-old son who had been in- 
valided due to several unsuccessful op- 
erations and he was facing another. I 
was intensely sympathetic as I kept 
thinking of the mental anguish of that 
boy. It was not long before he became 
interested in me and my work and it re- 
sulted in an application for the father 
for $25,000, and an annual premium of 
$960. 

Buying a frock resulted in placing of 
a partnership case for $10,000 on the 
lives of owners of the dress shop, one 
of whom has a son, 14. She was anxious 
fo protect his interest in the business 
mn event of her death, and asked me how 
this could be achieved through life in- 
surance. I told her, 

I bought a quart can of paint and last 
month placed a $20,000 partnership case 
on the owners of the paint company. 
The need was apparent. One partner, 
49, had a $2,000 naid-up policy. The 
other partner, 40, had a $5,000 GI con- 
tract, 

Entered Store to Buy Oranges 
One Saturdav I stopped at the market 
and bought a dozen oranges. I had pre- 
Viously met the woman who waited on 
me at which time she mentioned that 
her husband who had recently died left 
no life insurance. Standing nearby was 
her son, 38, and she introduced me. I 
told him I was in the life insurance 
held. An exchange of ideas followed 
and he was examined. 

Stopped at a travel bureau to ask 
the fare to Havana. A discussion with 
the young lady in charge led to a din- 
her appointment wtih her and her hus- 
band. It resulted in my placing a $5,000 
Retirement Income. The most interest- 
Ing feature of the case is that they are 
from Rio de Janeiro and he is residing 
a year in Miami on a special assign- 








ELIZABETH S. MOWATT 





: Elizabeth S. Mowatt 


Born in London, Miss Mowatt is 
a graduate of Windsor Collegiate, 
and is branch officer of the Lambda 
Tau Delta National Sorority. She 
came into life insurance with the 
Penn Mutual in April, 1946, after 
having been executive secretary of | 
Hotels Statler, Inc. During the war| 


she was assistant to Medical Di- | 
| rectory Henry Ford Industrial Hos- 
| pital. 

Miss Mowatt was impressed by 


| the statement made by Bill Schauer, 
|Penn Mutual general agent in De- 
| troit, that “This is one business that 
you can take with you to any city 
in the United States and be in busi- 
ness in 24 hours.” She put it to the} 
test after two years in Detroit when, | 
in January, 1948, she transferred to | 
Miami, a town where she was un- 
known. She is a member of the| 
Miami Life Underwriters and was 
second in production among Penn | 
Mutual women in 1947. 





ment. Many in Brazil are anxious for 
American security protection. He has 
referred me to several of his associates 
and that has started a new avenue of 
prospects. When I| go “flying down to 
Rio” I probably will have a policy or 
two to deliver, 

I was drawn to a woman when I first 
heard her speak at a meeting on a par- 
ticularly worthwhile project aimed to 
bring world-wide peace through the 
United Nations. I wanted to assist her 
in this worthy cause. Confidence in me 
grew through our association. This re- 
sulted in her appearing in my office one 
day and placing the first policy on the 
life of her son, 18. I say the first in 
that family because she saw her own 
need and has assured me that more of 
her personal funds will be directed into 
insurance channels. 

The total volume of business placed in 
these six specific cases is $75,000, all of 
them a direct result of my genuine 
interest in the other person’s need. And 
I long since began to feel that I was 
no longer a stranger in Miami. 











Ralph K. Lindop 


General Agent 


MONARCH LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


165 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
BEekman 3-7298 


Our protection demonstrates every day that people can privately pro- 
tect themselves against life’s greatest hazard, being sick or hurt, 
through our non-cancellable, guaranteed, non-aggregate disability in- 
surance and patticipating life insurance. 


Home Office: Springfield, Mass. 














NO — We Haven't Seen EVERYTHING 
(But We’ve Been Around!) 


We specialize in the “hard-to-place" risks, 
and your unusual case may be routine to us. 


For instance, we give liberal consideration to overweights 


diabetics . . . ulcerites . . . pernicious anaemics ... women... etc... 


Samuel D. Rosan Agency, Inc. 
GENERAL AGENT 
Continental Assurance Company - - - Chicago, Ill. 


76 William St., New York 5, N. Y. Whitehall 3-7680 


Ask for Sam Rosan - Howard Rosan - Pete Fleming - Jack Cohen or Jule Roseman 











VAN ALST AGENCY 


Since 1925 


BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE CoO. 
Pittsfield, Mass. 





Robert A. Van Alst, Jr. 
General Agent 


60 East 42nd St. New York 17, N. Y. 


Lincoln Bldg. 
Murray Hill 2-8302 
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JOSEPH V. DAVIS 


Agency Manager 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society 
Of The United States 


SUITE 510, PENNSYLVANIA BUILDING 
225 W. 34TH STREET, NEW YORK I, N. Y. 
CHickering 4-1122 
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In Town Of 300—Miller 
A Million Dollar-Writer 


Five Consecutive Years 


S. Miller of Lincoln National 
lives in a country town of less than 
300 population. It is Tyner, Ind, He is 
58, and has been under contract as a 
full-time agent with his company two 
decades. He did sell some insurance 
for the company as a sub-agent for 
about 10 years previously. 

Prior to entering life insurance Mr. 
Miller was a high school principal in 
Tyner for five years. Following this he 
became cashier of a newly organized 
bank in the same town for 10 years. 
In the early ’30’s that bank went into 
voluntary liquidation, but paid its de- 
positors in full, In banking he gained 
much first hand information concerning 


Charles 


the money problems of people; had 
plenty of opportunity to study in a 
practical way business, commerce and 


human nature. 
Group Creditor 

He became associated 13 years ago 
with the State Exchange Bank of Cul- 
ver, Ind., as an adviser and_ service 
agent of a Group Creditor insurance 
plan it wished to install. At first that 
insurance applied only to small loans, 
but as time went by it was extended 
to cover all types of loans, including 
mortgages, business and commercial 
obligations. W. O. Osborn, cashier of 
this bank, is a widely recognized leader 
in the banking fraternity and his vision 
of “insured” loans as a means of ren- 
dering more service to his clientele has 
gained much publicity for the bank. 
Long in Million Dollar Round Table 

For five consecutive years Mr, Miller 


CHARLES S. MILLER 


has been a member of the Million Dol- 
lar Round Table and often has had 
membership in Lincoln National honor 
clubs. 

Mr. Miller has delivered many claim 
checks used to retire mortgage loans 
on homes and has furnished a lot of 
financial security to people. What he 
says has meant a lot to him is the 
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General Agent for Brooklyn 
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Exemption Laws 


(Continued from Page 38) 


As was stated earlier, the laws of Con- 
gress are supreme, State exemption 
laws cannot, by their own force, apply. 
Where, under the Bankruptcy Act, 
Congress recognized and made applica- 
ble the state exemption laws, no such 
provision was made under the internal 
revenue laws, and those laws themselves 
do not exempt life insurance policies. 
Actually, the law on this point is much 
more complicated than this comment 
would indicate. 

Even more complicated, however, is 
the question of the availability of other- 
wise exempt insurance proceeds to an- 





“thank you” of a widow or of families 
bereft of the main breadwinner, and 
he has received a lot of them. 


swer for delinquency in the payment of 
state taxes. Here the answer depends 
on the interpretations of the exemption 
law and of the taxation law itself. The 
taxation law may expressly exempt in- 
surance proceeds-—or it may place the 


state in no better position than an 
ordinary judgment  creditor—a cruel 
view, perhaps, but nobody likes a 
publican. 


Freedom is not simply the right to be 
right; it is equally the right to be 
wrong. The citizen who incurs more 
debts than he can pay is unquestionably 
wrong, and the day is not too long ago 
when he was treated no better than a 
common criminal. Today we think we 
have achieved a better balance: the in- 
tentional wrongdoer is still punished but 
we have found a way—through the ex- 
emption of life insurance—not to visit 
the results of wrongdoing on innocent 
victims. Surely the esteemed gentle- 
men of 1775 would have agreed in this, 
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BE WISE... Mr. Insurance Broker 


Sell Travelers Guaranteed Low Cost 
Life Insurance Now! 


Come in and See FRANK GROH and Let Him Show You How. 


Reichert 


General Agent — THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY 


45 John Street 





HARTFORD 


Phone: REctor 2-7282 - 
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Follows Father as MDRT 
Member 


When Albert I. Stix, Jr, Mutual 
Benefit Life, St. Louis, made the Mil- 
jion Dollar Round Table in 1944, it 
gave him the unusual distinction of 
being the first son to follow his father 
into that organization. Albert I, Stix, 
Sr, was the leading personal producer 
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3 of the Mutual Benefit’s St. Louis 
agency from 1915 to 1934 and won life 
membership in the MDRT in 1928. Digby 9-0303 
Born in St. Louis and educated at 
Country Day School and Harvard, Al- 
bert, Jr, did not immediately turn to 
— life insurance. For ten years he was 
associated with the Seften Fibre Can 
nent of Co, starting as a_ salesman and later 
lepends being Ky charge Re sales oo = naturally the newcomer does not know’ His business largely runs to personal 
mption Towa, nal B ve | : "ae oe i oe many people and has various problems programming, pensions and corporation 
lf. The the ~~ rine af “s porches hip that require assistance. For years now, and partnership insurance, He prefers 
npt in. tober, 19 , = Pre Parl “Clut ee Mr. Stix has helped such persons to to build up a client’s insurance program 
ce. the in the ae a “ea pt rig Pp find living quarters, to meet the proper carefully through the year, rather than 
an an year a pil mtci id i; bes hl people, make a club connection, and to overburden him with too much in 
cruel naa! sales are made to ee pager taal has even arranged for telephone, elec- the first sale. 
kes a and a large proportion of the balance tric light and gas facilities. Needless , . , 
: comes from leads referred to him by hey nae, this suman Ghd: ween Gew-dasene Presently, Albert I. Stix, Jr., is presi- 
his clients. ALBERT I. STIX, JR. bs Ta Marsal pea y dent of the St. Louis Chapter of CLU 
t to be Following in the footsteps of his late i paw : and is vice president of the Life Insur- 
to be father, Mr. Stix has gone out of his and distributors operating on a national The greater proportion of Stix’s pro- ance and Trust Council of St. Louis. 
more way to help “the stranger in our midst.” basis in various lines of merchandise. duction is on the lives of successful He has been a CLU since 1944. His 
onably He has a wide acquaintance among When a new sales representative is sent business men and junior executives of hobbies are selling life insurance, play- 
ng ago local representatives of manufacturers to take over a St. Louis branch office, commercial and industrial enterprises. ing golf, poker and bridge. 
than a 
nk we | 
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> visit 
nocent 
rentle- 
n this, 2 pe 
onion Monthly Income Disability. 
* 
Participating and Non-participating plans. 
* 
Ordinary Life with 20 Year Reducing Term. 
(Lowest cost with equities). 
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Mr. Broker: 


these modern sales aids. 


Juvenile Progressive Security . 
* 
Non-Cancellable Accident & Health. 


+ 
Term & Modified Life—sub-standard basis. 






PUT YOUR LIFE IN OUR HANDS — — we will make your LIFE easier with 


Also available — A Pension Plan for brokers. Come in, telephone or write 
and let us give you more details on these Continental Assurance plans. 
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Established in 1892 


GENERAL AGENTS ano UNDERWRITERS 
FIRE - CASUALTY - DISABILITY - MARINE ° LIFE 
PERRIN BUILDING, 75 MAIDEN LANE 

NEW YORK 7, N. Y. HAnover 2-4044 


4 
“a friendly Office” 


Martin Raber, Vice Pres. and Treas. 
Andrew L. Bumby, Ass’t Treas. 
Arthur Borchert, Ass’t Sect’y 

James T. Cunningam, Ass’t Sect’y 
C. Russell Ebert, Ass’t Sect’y 


Lloyd Vosseller, President 

Julius L, Ullman, Exec. Vice Pres. 
Ernest A. Copeland, Vice Pres. 
Irving Schuck, Vice Pres. 

John A. Meyer, Secretary 
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General Agent Paid $1,089 for One Ad 


Philip C. Belber, Newark, Told About Professional Insurance 
Service and 500 Persons Wrote, Telephoned 
Or Had Other Contacts With Him 


By WaALLAcE L. CLAPP 


Do people want to learn more about 
insurance than they now know? Ask 
Philip C. Belber, general agent, Conti- 
nental Assurance, Newark, and he will 
answer as Yes. He _ spent 
$1,089 for a single advertisement in the 
Newark News, taking six columns of 
space to communicate what he thinks 
the public should know about either 
life, accident or health insurance. It was 
probably the largest Newark News ad 
that has been run by a general agent 
in recent years. The response was so 
favorable that getting prospects has 
been the least of his worries since June 
19, 1950, the day the ad ran, 

At first he had in mind running a 
small message featuring the Continen- 


give the 


tal’s new Travel-Master policy. His 
thought was to get a few “leads” which 
might turn into prospects for either 


accident and health or life insurance. 
How to beat that old bugaboo, summer 
slump, was uppermost in his mind. 


Reaction to the Ad 


So he reasoned: “Why not present 
a complete picture of what professional 
life insurance and A. & H. service really 


means? There must be hundreds of 
people in northern New Jersey who 
would like to have the story.” He was 


absolutely right in his thinking because, 
since the ad appeared over 500 persons 
have written, telephoned or talked to 
him about it. Belber was particularly 
pleased when a Passaic newspaper ed- 
itor called to congratulate him on the 
attractiveness of his copy and asked 
him what advertising agency had pre- 
pared the message. “It looks like a 
professional job,” he said. But, as Bel- 
ber explained to him, it was a home- 


made job which took about four hours 
to complete. His wife was his copy 
reader and critic. 

What the Copy Featured 

When the Newark insurance fra- 
ternity saw the six-column_ streamer 
heading, “A Professional Life Insurance 
Service to All,” they sat up and took 
notice. Neatly divided up into nine sec- 
tions, each box of copy told its own 
complete story. There was a general 
appeal to get in touch with an agent 
who knows how to handle unusual 
cases. Home owners were advised as 
to the low rates for mortgage life in- 
surance. Important coverages for indus- 
tries were featured and the advantages 
of non-cancellable A. & H. insurance 
were stressed. The Belber observation 
in this connection was: “With these 
policies you may now own rather than 
rent your accident and health protec- 
tion.” 

Also featured were retirement plans; 
low cost insurance—particularly for the 
young family man; estate planning 
service and business life insurance for 
partnerships or corporations. Finally, 
and of special interest to general insur- 
ance men, a resume was given of what 
the Belber agency could do for them, 
both in closing cases without charge 
and in underwriting facilities. 

Analysis of the Results 

An analysis of the results reveals that 
out of 57 direct leads six new broker- 
age connections have been made to 
date and enough new life business writ- 
ten to pay for the cost of the ad. Most 
satisfying result was a tie-up with a 
large insurance brokerage firm. Under 
this arrangement Mr. Belber has been 
designated as the life insurance mana- 
ger of the office and will follow up 
all requests received for life insurance 
advice, This return alone, he says, will 
eventually lead to thousands of dollars 
of premiums. 
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The Einstein and 


521—5th Ave., N. Y. C. 17 


on schedule, too. 


LESTER EINSTEIN 





Devoted to the development of career underwriters! 


Every new full-time agent in this agency who finished his 
first 12 months in 1950, qualified for the Company’s 


Honor Club for new men. The other first year men are 


—And we still believe in personal supervision. 


THE MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


NEWARK, N. J 


BENJAMIN D. SALINGER, C.L.U. 
GENERAL AGENTS 


STANLEY R. WAYNE, ASSISTANT GENERAL AGENT 


LL 


Salinger Agency 


VAnderbilt 6-0200 








It was also encouraging to receive 
phone calls from suburban agencies 
which previously had been luke-warm 
to his sales approaches. As a result he 
made several good connections which 
will mean a flow of business in his 
direction. 

As the summer drew to a_ close 
Philip C. Belber and his associates— 
T. J. C. Higgins and his son, Charles 
G. Belber, were happy. The agency has 
increased prestige in northern New Jer- 
sey, paid-for volume is sizably ahead of 
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KEANE & WARNER, 


“Exclusively A. @ H.” 


FREE 


from unreasonable restrictions. 





Dismemberment up to $100,000 











INC, —— cnn 


It’s against the insurance law to give anything free—but we guarantee our accident 
and health contracts to be broad, liberal and 


We place all types of A. & H. lines, being specialists in this field, doing business ex- 
clusively with career Life Underwriters and Brokers. Among our most popular coverages are 


NEW Blanket Medical Accident and Sickness Expense Policy 
Lifetime Accident with Two Years Non-Confining Sickness 
Accidental Death Only and Accidental Death and 


Travel Accident All Risk—World-Wide Coverage 
Student Medical Expense and Special Risks 


W. psy full new aad ink commissions. 
KEANE & WARNER, 


150 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 


INC. 


Telephone: WOrth 4-3670 





the summer months of 1949, and the 
prospects for the balance of the year 
are bright. And above all, Mr. Belber’s 
faith in advertising and news publicity 
is complete. He is, in fact, waiting for 
another opportunity to tell the story of 
professional life insurance service and 
what it means to a business community, 





Barney Baruch on Capital 

The system of individual effort which 
we call the capitalistic system is the 
best in the world, Bernard M. Baruch, 
adviser of four or five Presidents of the 
United States, told the Federation of 
Jewish Philanthropies in a recent meet- 
ing. Continuing, he said 

It has proved itself so in peace and in 
war. I believe in trying to better the sys- 
tem instead of tearing it down. I believe 
that it rests upon the elements of patn- 
otism and unselfishness, and that the pro- 
tection of those elements leads to certain 
social and economic levels which promise 
progress. 

We must proclaim the lessons we learn 
—that we live by the sweat of our brow, 
that helpfulness to others is helpfulness 
to ourselves, that these are the measures 
of social consciousness which we freely 
accept and enact, rejecting a pauperising, 
strength-destroying form of statism against 
which the spirit of America is committed. 





Fraternal Insurance 


Fraternal insurance societies in the 
United States and Canada showed an 
increase of $266,000,000 in 1949 in life 
insurance owned by their membership. 
Purchases of new fraternal insurance 
were $895,000,000 in 1949, under 768,000 
certificates. Total fraternal insurance 
outstanding at the end of 1949 was $87 
billion, covering more than nine million 
insured members. 





In the ordinary business of life, in 
dustry can do anything which genius 
can do and very many which it cannot. 
—Henry Ward Beecher. 
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Whats Happening In California... 


Life Insurance sales are booming. Last 
year citizens of California purchased two 
billion five hundred ninety million dollars 
of new life insurance. This brought the 
total life insurance in force up to more than 
fourteen billion dollars. 1950 sales are 
ahead of last year. We are proud that 
eleven of our associates are among the top 
one hundred producers of our Company, 
five of whom are life members of the Million 
Dollar Round Table. 


There are many reasons why the future 
of life insurance in California should be 
bright. Between 1940 and 1950 our popula- 
tion increased 81% as compared to 14.3% 
nationally. The 3,564,961 increase in popu- 
lation during this ten-year period brought 
California to second position among all 
states, having come from 21st since 1900. 


Once people came to California be- 
cause they wanted to see America’s finest 
year-round playground, where they could 
ski, sun in the desert, or swim in the Pacific 
Ocean all within two hours’ time. Now they 
come at the rate of more than ten thousand 
per month because it is recognized as a 
land of great opportunity in practically 
every field of endeavor, and especially in 
life insurance marketing. 


Since 1940 a new industrial empire has 
been born in California. Now billions of 


dollars of manufactured products are 
shipped to all the rest of the world. Oil 
machinery, sport clothes, shoes, automo- 
bile parts, steel, furniture, toys, and thou- 
sands of other things that add substantially 
to the total high standard of living every- 
where are made in California. Motion pic- 
tures, oil, citrus, plastics, all add to creating 
and maintaining a more even and bal- 
anced economy. 


Where does California stand finan- 
cially? Well, it has the largest bank in the 
world. The average income per individual 
is $327.00 above the national average. 
Eleven counties in Southern California pay 
one-nineteenth of the personal income 
taxes in the United States. Bank clearings 
in 1949 were slightly under thirty-six billion 
dollars. 


Reflecting constant population gains, 
the California trend is upward in construc- 
tion, employment, earning power, and 
buying power, in trade, production and 
accumulation of wealth. It now possesses 
every basic industry. Last year farmers in 
California were paid over two billion dol- 
lars for their agricultural products, over 
619 million dollars of which was grown in 
ten counties of Southern California, with 
Los Angeles County leading for the fortieth 
year. 


Westward is the course of empire. . 


THE JOHN W. YATES AGENCY 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
530 West Sixth Street, Los Angeles, California 


John W. Yates and Robert L. Woods 


General Agents for Southern California 
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The Philosophy of the Hindus 


The tendency of man to philosophize, 
which manifested itself since the dawn 
of his intellect, has produced a variety 
of doctrines, patterned largely accord- 
ing to geographical location, yet there 
is a curious similarity between the 
philosophy of the East and that of the 
West. In ancient times philosophy and 
religion were one and in any examina- 
tion of the different philosophies it is 
important to recognize this natural re- 
lationship. Our ancestors adopted a pat- 
tern of behavior and thinking which 
experience told them they ought to fol- 
low in order to live in harmony with 
each other; these basic truths became 
their religion and philosophy, Through 
the ages the character of philosophy 
has changed somewhat, but it still deals 
principally with man’s spiritual de- 
velopment. 


Be brave and sincere; then follow any 
path with devotion and you must reach 
the whole. 

It is not good to forget a benefit; it 
is good to forget an injury, even in the 
moment in which it is inflicted, 

As you were yesterday, so you will 
be today and tomorrow. (This has been 
interpreted by moderns to mean that if 
in past you have consistently been a 
failure, chances are you will be a failure 
in future. Thus, champions continue to 
be champions. Failures in early life 
rarely achieve success in years to fol- 
low.) 

One-sidedness is the bane of the 
world. The more sides you can develop, 
the more souls you have and you can 
see the universe through all souls. 

Until you are ready to change any 
minute you can never see the truth; 








The Three Chief Hindu Gods 








Brahma 


One of the most ancient philosophies 
is that of the Hindus. The earliest rec- 
ord of Indian thought has been found 
in the Rig-Veda, dates varying between 
4500 B.C. and 2500 B.C. The old Indian 
Upanishads (Upanishads meaning “sit- 
ting down before a teacher’) were 
handed down orally from generation to 
generation. Hinduism has two doctrines, 
one of which is the transmigration of 
souls, or reincarnation. According to an 
Indian view the creation of the world 
rests upon a moral necessity. The deeds 
done by the soul in an earlier existence 
must be atoned for, and the only pur- 
pose of this world is as the place of 
that atonement. A life does not begin 
at birth or end at death, but is a link 
in an infinite series of lives, each of 
which is conditioned and determined by 
the acts done in former existences, A 
man’s deeds, if good, may exalt him to 
the Heavens, if evil, may degrade him 
to life as a beast. The common aspira- 
tion of the religious Hindu is for de- 
liverance from the round of births and 
for repose in some changeless state, 
called union with Brahman, or nirvana. 

The religious philosophy of apparent 
resignation to one’s fate is open to 
misinterpretation. The idea is not to 
merely sit quietly in the dust while dis- 
aster overwhelms you. Rather, it is to 
overwhelm adversity by accepting it and 
making it a part of your life; using it 
as an experience instead of struggling 
against it. We have much the same 
thought when we say “Every cloud has 
a silver lining.” 


Some Wisdom of Hindus 


Some aphorisms and maxims of the 
Hindus follow: 


Vishnu 





Siva 


but you must hold fast and be ready 
in the search for truth. 

Those who roam to other lands in 
pilgrimmage to find the God that dwells 
within them are like a shepherd who 
searches in his flock for the sheep that 
he has under his arm, 


Do Not Be in a Hurry 


Do not be in a hurry; all that you 
have within will manifest itself in time. 
Work in moderation. Moderation is the 
only way to gain health and happiness. 
When you observe this, then all your 
efforts will be crowned with success. 

What you cannot grasp intellectually 
may be overthrown by a new argument, 
but what you realize is yours forever. 
Talking religion is but little good. Put 
God behind everything —man, animal, 
food, work; make this a habit. 

God is in all men, but all men 
not in God, that is why they suffer, 


Self-Confessed Weakness Greatest Sin 


are 


The greatest sin is to think yourself 
weak. Nothing has power except what 
you can give it. Stand up and say: “ 
am the master, the master of all.” We 
forge the chain and we alone can break 
iM. 

The whole secret of success is to have 
no fear. Never fear what will become 
of you; depend on no one. Only the 
moment you reject all help are you free. 

No law can make you free; you are 
free, Nothing can give you freedom if 
you have it not already. 


Neither seek nor avoid; take what 


comes. It is liberty to be affected by 
nothing; do not merely endure; be 
unattached. 


There are two classes of people who 
attain perfection in this world: those 
who get the truth and become silent, 
enjoying it all to themselves without 
any thought of others; people of the 
other class get the truth and cannot 
find pleasure in keeping it to them- 
selves, but cry out in a trumpet voice 
to all: “Come ye and enjoy the truth 
with us.” 


Do Not Be Despondent 


Many with a show of humility say, 
“T am like a low earthworm groveling 
in the dust.” Thus, always thinking 
themselves worms, in time they become 
weak in spirit like worms. Let not 
despondency ever enter into thy heart; 
despair is the great enemy of progress 
in one’s path. As a man thinketh so he 
becometh, 

One may render a good service to 
the wicked, yet whatever good one may 
do them resembles characters written 
in water which are effaced as soon as 
they are written; but service rendered 
to good people are like characters en- 
graved on stone, which are never ef- 
faced. 

The wise man preserves an equal 
mind in both adversity and in pros- 
perity. He allows himself neither to be 
crushed by the former nor elated by 
the latter. 

He who works with diligence will 
never feel hunger; he who devoutly 
meditates will never commit any great 
sin; he who is vigilant will never feel 
fear; and he who knows when to speak 
and when to be silent will never be 
drawn into a quarrel. 

It is easier to snatch a pearl from 
the jaws of a crocodile than to make 
an ignorant and obstinate person change 
his ideas. 

Knowledge is the health of the body, 
poverty is its plague, gaiety is its sup- 
port, sadness makes it grow old. 


Gandhi-isms 


The most celebrated Hindu of our 
time was Mahatma Gandhi, India’s 
pacifist revolutionist and responsible for 
the political freedom of his nation. A 
true follower of Hinduism, his philos- 
ophy of non-violence did not prevent 
his life-long efforts to better the living 
conditions of his fellow Indians, Gand- 
hi’s asceticism, his frequent, self-im- 
posed fasts to atone for the sins of 
others, his conviction that evil can be 
overcome only by good, has a parallel 
in Christian doctrine. “The power to do 
good,” he said, “does not come to us 
from without. It exists always within 
us and we have only to develop it by 
proper means.” Again: “Man is worse 
than the brute so long as he is selfish 
and indifferent to the happiness of 
others. Man becomes great exactly in 
the degree in which he works for the 


welfare of his fellowmen.” 

Other Gandhi-isms follow: 

“True morality consists not in fol- 
lowing the beaten track, but in finding 
out the true path for ourselves and of 
fearlessly following it. True progress js 
impossible without such a_ strenuous 
pursuit of truth. 

“IT do not believe that religion has 
nothing to do with politics. The latter 
divorced from religion is like a corpse 
ae fit to be buried. 

ravery is not a quality of the body, 
it is a the soul. I have seen cowards 
encased in tough muscles and rare 
courage in the frailest body. 

“He who is able to control the palate 
will easily be able to control the other 
senses. 

“Disobedience to be civil, must be 
sincere, respectful, restrained and never 
defiant. It must be based upon some 
well understood principles, must not be 
capricious, and above all, must have no 
ill-will behind it.” 

Philosophy of the Upanishads 

Writing on the philosophy of the 
Upanishads, Sures Chandra Chakravarti 
says: “A man is told to look upon his 
fellow beings as united with him in 
one divine bond, Once the relation of 
man with the other members of the 
society is looked at from this point of 
view, all dealings in respect of matters 
that may arise in the course of in- 
numerable social transactions will stand 
most satisfactorily adjusted since all 
men are placed on the same high level. 
This is the fundamental principle of 
which all details of conduct that may 
be necessary to be pursued by one in- 
dividual toward another should be based. 
The person of a fellow being thus be- 
comes sacred, and he stands united with 
the rest in God. The attitude toward 
one’s fellow beings becomes at once 
elevated and one ought not to think 
of doing that which may be in the 
least harmful to them. The claims and 
interests of all become alike.” 
























Mahatma Gandhi 
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20 MONTHS of PROGRESS 


Country-wide leader for first six months of 1950 in paid-for 


ordinary production. 


kK 
150 licensed brokers and agents under contract. 
kkk 


Twelve men qualified for the Company convention with a 


minimum of $125,000 paid-for. 
xxx 


Twenty-five brokers participating in our pension retirement, 


group life insurance and group family hospitalization plans. 


xk 


WHY? 


The high quality of service which the Continental Assurance 


Company of Chicago offers and the ability to put this service 


into action by the 


Davip A. Carr AGENCY. INC. 


AGENCY MANAGER 


MICHAEL A. WILTON 
Vice-President 


DAVID A. CARR 
President 


1780 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
at 57th Street 


JUdson 6-4660 
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Nation’s Growth in 


Lifetime of Mrs. Cammack 


Speaking at the banquet in French 
Lick Springs Hotel last month before 
agency leaders of John Hancock Mutual 
Life John W. Fisher, who in his Cana- 
dian Broadcasting Co. radio comments 
has the largest following in the Domin- 
ion, and who is also a lawyer and 
newspaper man, caught at the dinner 
a rare inspiration for a dinner talk. 
Seated at a table in front of him was 
the 8l-year-old mother of two general 
agents and her birthday had been cele- 
brated during the day. She is Mrs. 
Charles W. (Essie) Cammack of West 
Virginia whose late husband was gen- 
eral agent of the company. Also at the 
table were two sons, both general 
agents of the Hancock. They are How- 
ard H. Cammack, Albany, president of 
the American Society of CLU, and 
Charles W. Cammack, Charleston, W. 
Va. William G. Campbell, her grand- 
son, a successful West Virginia agent 
and who has won distinction in public 
life, was another at the table. 


Baby Also Inspires Comments 


Earlier in the evening Paul F. Clark, 
the John Hancock’s president, had 
called attention to her birthday and 
the diners as well had risen and paid 
her their tribute. In commenting on 
Mrs. Cammack Mr. Clark had also 
called attention to a baby born earlier 
in the week, christened Theresa and 
whose parents are Tony Krug, the com- 
pany’s general agent in Rochester, 
N. Y., and Mrs. Krug. 

What Fisher did was to trace the 
economic progress of the United States 


and Canada based on the status of 
é 
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those nations at the time of John Han- 
cock, one of the signers of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, through the four 
score span of Essie Cammack’s life and 
then he prophesied what the United 
States and Canada might be like when 
baby Theresa had grown to womanhood. 
Most of his remarks were spoken di- 
rectly to Mrs. Cammack. 


John Hancock’s World 


Mr. Fisher began by describing life 
in Colonial America, the hardship and 
triumph of the pioneers, the discoveries 
of the great French explorers and the 
opening of the new territories. He felt 
that John Hancock with all of his 
imagination and observation could not 
possibly have visualized the extent to 
which this nation could grow or how 
the standards of living could ever reach 
their current heights. 

“When John Hancock lived the jour- 
ney from Boston to Philadelphia took 
at least five days, often over roads 
which were almost impassable. Today 
world distant places can be reached in 
two days from Boston. There was no 
American army before the Revolution 
and no navy. But when the crisis con- 
fronted these early Americans they rose 
valiantly to its defense and independ- 
ence became a reality. 

“And, now, Essie,” he continued, 
“what wonderful progress has been 
made in your lifetime. You have lived 
in a period of great mechanical inven- 
tions and extraordinary development in 
minerals and chemistry. You have seen 
this country grow in prosperity and 
influence until it has reached the pin- 


___ The setting of this story is at The Greenbrier, America’s finest resort hotel. The 
entire sales group of one of the nation’s leading industries was assembled there in 
convention, five hundred strong. They had great and weighty matters to ponder, signi- 
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Mrs. Charles W. Cammack with two of her sons, Howard H. (left) and Charles 
W., Jr., photographed at the John Hancock leaders meeting at French Lick Springs 
in September. 


nacle of world leadership. And Canada 
has also developed amazingly. 

“And of great significance to this 
audience is the role which life insur- 
ance has played in both nations. It has 
put pillars of hope under the American 
and the Canadian dream. You have seen 
the dreams realized. As for baby 
Theresa, it is difficult to conjure how 
far the future dreams will become fac- 
tual, but we are confident that they 
will not be shattered if our two nations 
and their allies continue to work in 
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Have You Heard The Convention Story With The Two Happy Endings? 





such splendid harmony and the peoples 
of the world will reach that understand- 
ing which will make sure the survival 
of civilization. Many factors are at work 
which will assure that survival despite 
the ambitions and ruthlessness of the 
dictators who at the present moment 
are threatening it.” 





The nearest way to glory is to strive 
to be what you wish to be thought to 


be. —Socrates. 
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ficant decisions to make. Obviously, everything had to be perfect. And it was, because 4 
Vg od Greenbrier’s convention staff was trained that way. The boys seemed to get a lift ( 
ree from the swift and precision-like manner in which even the smallest details of their , 
Ys gers ON. meeting were handled. And when the routine work of the convention was over at each N 
a3 ad ‘ day’s end, they got a lift too from the wide variety of diversions The Greenbrier had (4 
i. iia to offer. Well, far more was accomplished than ever before — and everyone had a Y 
g i 2 swell time to boot. Happy Ending number one! ’ 
: bt There was another group there at te same time, twenty executives. Their busi \ 
, ne ness wasn’t as big, but to them and to the Greenbrier staff it was just as important. ¢ 
» \ They, too, accomplished what they set out to do, and were loud in their praises of Y 
i \ A The Greenbrier and its magnificent all-round meeting facilities. Happy Ending num- ’ 
Dp AD tenn enee 1 ber two! What’s more, both groups were determined to reconvene at The Greenbrier ‘ 
y oe ... again and again and again. , 
y) ed Why not let us write a happy ending to your next convention at The Green- 
4 i : brier, First Choice of Business, big and small, the country over. , 
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y WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS, WEST VIRGINIA 
y) Edward T. Lawless, Vice President Eugene Voit, Manager ( 
RN Russ Strayer, Convention Manager 
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Latin And Greek No Guy Burtis Handicap 








Qut in Chicago a man 74 years old 
js making a great record of production 
in pension plans and estates. He is Guy 
S, Burtis otf Connecticut. General who 
never sold a policy until he was 59. 
His son, Lawrence S. Burtis, a Group 
salesman for Connecticut General in 
Chicago recently sold one of the biggest 
Hospital and Surgical Benefit plans in 
that city. Both are with the Townsend 
agency, f 

‘First of the Burtis ancestors to ar- 
rive on these shores came here in 1635, 
so Lawrence S. is the 10th generation 
of Burtises. Guy was born in Hudson, 
ll, his schooling consisting largely 
of three courses: Latin and Greek, 
mathematics and English. But 72% of 
the course was Shakespeare and so 
Guy got to know most of the Bard’s 
plays by heart. 

Began Career as Greek and Latin 

Teacher 

“‘T went West to grow up with it,” 
he said to The Gold Book. “My first 
job was in the ‘highest’ high school in 
the world—that is, the highest in lati- 
tude as it was in Leadville, Colo. There 
I taught Latin and mathematics. How- 
ever, the chief interest in the town 
was more in gold mining than in the 
higher realm of education. I came back 
home, bringing with me 300 or 400 gold 
pieces. 

“I decided to go into railroading, hop- 
ing | might eventually become head of 
a road. Returning West, I got a job 
with Denver & Rio Grande R.R., but 
it was not as president. I was a switch- 
man, After a few months they made 
me the yardmaster. That career didn’t 
look so hot, so I returned to Illinois in 
December, 1902, and got a job as book- 
keeper in a Chicago foundry. Six 
months later | became manager of the 
plant after borrowing $4,000 from my 
father. It was the Brady Foundry which 
made heavy iron castings, some pieces 
weighing as much as 50 tons. During 
World War I the plant employed as 
many as 600 men. We had about seven 
shops. When war ended, demand for 
the Brady castings diminished, the in- 
dustry mostly passing out of existence. 
In 1926 I sold my interest for $500,0UU0 
and was ready for something new.” 

With his wife and son, Burtis decided 
to see the Orient and for six months 
they hung around China and _ other 
Asiatic places now in the international 
news. When he returned he discussed 
his future with a personal friend, Fred 
Musgrave, first vice president of Con- 
tinental-Illinois Bank. Musgrave sug- 
gested investment insurance as a career. 

Becomes an Insurance Agent 

Burtis went over to the Connecticut 
General where the Chicago manager 
was F. H. Haviland, now vice president 
in charge of agencies, and said he 
would like to be an agent, Haviland 
was not immediately interested. Here 
Was a man of 59 years; and he noticed 
that Burtis stuttered when he talked. 
Burtis was not in business of any kind 
but wanted to embark on a brand new 
career which can’t be learned over 
night. The fact that he could quote 
Hamlet’s Soliloquy and was a fine 


But “Know-How” Learned Running Foundry Made 


74-Year-Old Chicagoan Successful Agent; 


Greek and Latin scholar did not con- 
stitute assets which would contribute to 
success in selling. On the other hand, 
Burtis had some business know-how or 


Son Also Doing All Right 














which has resulted in the present em- 
ployer-employe set-up. His father had 
been a contractor in a small way in cen- 
tral Illinois and had had a strike. That 





Guy S. Burtis (right) and his son, Lawrence 


he couldn’t have run a plant success- 
fully for a number of years. He also 
had enough financial resources so he 
would not worry about income for a 
time. Also, Haviland knew that Burtis 
had a big acquaintance among business 
people; stood well with them and he 
was also impressed by his eagerness to 
enter the insurance field. 

“He was so much sold on the insur- 
ance idea that he already had one of 
the chief requisites for such selling: 
he believed in the product,” said Mr. 
Haviland. So the Connecticut General 
put Burtis on. Burtis, in turn, said he 
would cure his speech defect. Havi- 
land’s judgment was soon demonstrated 
to be correct. Burtis became a member 
of the Million Dollar Round Table, not 
once, but a number of times. 


Features Pension Trust Cases 


The bulk of his work during the past 
few years has been in the Pension Trust 
field although he has written many es- 
tate plans on key men in industry. 

Burtis attributes his success, espe- 
cially in the pension field, to the fact 
that for 30 years of his business career 
he always took a great interest in em- 
ployer-employe relations. He was presi- 
dent of Chicago Foundrymen’s Asso- 
ciation and was a leader in the Illinois 
Chamber of Commerce, He has been a 
close student of the labor evolution 


strike made a deep impression on Guy. 
He studied its reason. That the men 
were working 12 hours a day, six days 
a week, was a contributing factor. 

In selling pensions, Burtis tells pros- 
pects and clients that they must be 
careful as to extent of their commit- 
ments, because once having been made 
they have to be lived up to. As he 
has lived through a number of depres- 
sions that factor could not escape him. 
So the manufacturer or plant owner 
must not make too heavy a fixed com- 
mitment as he has no way of accurately 
gauging the future economy of the firm 
which is so closely linked with the 
future financial and business economy 
of the nation, The life insurance com- 
pany can make sure that its commit- 
ments are carried out and the manu- 
facturing company can put in a profit- 
sharing plant of its own which should 
not be too ambitious. Many of the plans 
on which Burtis has worked are not 
in Chicago as his clients are all over 
the nation. 


Lawrence S. Burtis 


Lawrence S. Burtis is a graduate of 
Dartmouth. He went into the Navy in 
World War II as a lieutenant and 
served in the Caribbean and the Pacific. 
After the war, as a lieutenant comman- 
der, he had charge of a mine-sweeping 
squadron of 47 ships. His experiences 


before World War II were of unusual 
interest, They included working in mer- 
chandise and checking freight for a 
Woolworth store, gold mining in Colo- 
rado, landscape gardening and for six 
months working as a “plant engineer” 
at $18 a week in Chicago. 

“That meant being a painter at the 
plant,” he said to The Gold Book. He 
and some associates opened a bank in 
Chicago which flopped. Then he was 
an auditor in a Detroit hotel. 

After the war he went with the 
Group department of Connecticut Gen- 
eral; trained for six months in its 
Group school at the home office. Then 
he came to Chicago as a Group sales 
representative and that’s where he is 
now. 

The two Burtises are warm personal 
friends of Olsen and Johnson, the come- 
dians. Mrs. Lawrence S. Burtis was 
formerly secretary to Olsen and it has 
resulted in a warm social relationship 
between the families. 





A Cabinet Officer’s View 


Secretary of Commerce Charles Saw- 
yer is convinced that the measurement 
of corporations should not be by their 
size, but their efficiency in providing 
better goods at lower prices. Public pol- 
icy, he told the Harvard Business School 
Association in Boston, “should continue 
to favor the development of companies 
which develop new and better products. 
Those who claim that competition does 
not exist between giant firms do not 
know what they are talking about,” he 
said. 

“The competition which goes on be- 
tween large business organizations is 
as real as the struggle between con- 
tending armies in a war,” he declared. 





Indirect Payment 


(Continued from Page 49) 


premiums. However, if a substantial part 
of the funds have been used by the wife 
for various personal expenses or invest- 
ments, and only a part of the funds 
have been used by her to purchase in- 
surance on the life of her husband, it 
would seem reasonable to suppose that 
she had the same freedom of action in 
respect to the part of the funds applied 
towards payment of the premiums as she 
had with respect to the part of the funds 
used by her for the other purposes. 

In conclusion, there is no reason to 
discourage the purchase of insurance by 
a wife or an adult child on the life of 
a husband or father merely because the 
only funds available for payment of the 
premiums were derived from the pro- 
posed insured. If the funds were really 
received as a bona fide outright gift with 
no strings attached, there should be no 
difficulty in proving that the premiums 
were not indirectly paid by the insured. 
Even in this skeptical age, the bright 
fact of truth can be recognized, and will 
generally be respected, even by the tax 
collectors. 
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Blank & Stoller Studios 
FERREL M. BEAN 


Ferrel M. Bean, John Hancock, Chi- 
cago, is a general agent who started 
selling life insurance for that company 
in 1920 when 19 years old, a year after 
he had left high school in a_ small 
Illinois town. He continued to sell poli- 
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Sold First Policy 
At Age of 19 


cies later when he became a student 
at University of Illinois. After leaving 
the university he was made a district 
agent of the Hancock in Champaign, 
lil., and in 1928 became supervisor for 
southern Illinois territory. 

When the John Hancock entered 
Oklahoma in 1934, Mr. Bean was made 
general agent with headquarters in 
Oklahoma City where he remained nine 
years. He was transferred to the home 
office in 1943 as superintendent of agen- 
cies. Following the death of William 
M. Houze, Chicago general agent, Mr. 
Bean was made his successor, taking 
over the agency in February, 1946. 

Mr. Bean has hit it off very well with 
Chicago business men. The agency now 
has 27 full time men and also many 
affiliations with brokers. One objective 
of the agency is to recognize that each 
agent has certain potentialities and that 
it is its duty to help develop them. 
There are two assistant general agents 
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SOUNDS JUST 

LIKE WHAT WE'VE 
BEEN LOOKING FOR. 
LET'S GO IN AND SEE 
WHAT IT'S ALL ABOUT. 































POSTAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
511 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 





—Charles L. Boss, whose duties are 
administrative and who also directs sell- 
ing of Pension plans, and William Bagg, 
who is in charge of recruiting and 
training of full-time men. Clarence D. 
Smith is manager of the agency’s bro- 
kerage department. 


Estate Building 


(Continued from Page 34) 





to secure complete and accurate infor- 
mation concerning all property. 

Too many people spend a lifetime ac- 
cumulating an estate and too little time 
on the important question of how best 
to pass on the results of their labors. 
The costs of transfer to the ultimate 
beneficiaries are substantial in any event 
but failure to plan properly can result 
in needless additional expense in terms 
of money and, of possibly even greater 
moment, in serious disruption of the 
pattern of life of those intended to ben- 
efit. Advice and counsel essential in 
securing the best results obtainable with 
the means at hand are readily available 
through the services of those trained in 
such matters. Each is a specialist in his 
particular field but should be capable 
of making an intelligent contribution to 
the question in its entirety. When all 
work together, their respective efforts 
complementing each other, they best 
serve their clients and discharge their 
responsibilities as guardians of the 
crossroads. 











Lloyd E. Douglass 


(Continued from Page 34) 


can only move around in the wheel. 
chair he was given. Despite the loss of 
his limbs he says he doesn’t consider 
himself so handicapped that he can’t 
get around in various capacities. When 
called upon to make a talk, which hap. 
pens frequently, he has to be lifted onto 
the speaker’s platform. 

“But, there is nothing out of the 
ordinary about that,” he said to The 
Gold Book. “Doesn’t everybody have to 
get a lift from his friends now and 
then?” 

The most recent talk he made was 
at Minnesota Mutual convention at St. 
Paul last month. 

Talking about his last operation he 
said: “I spent 74 days in the Detroit 
hospital and some of the going was 
pretty rough, but to compensate for 
this I had hundreds of visitors and 
received more than 500 letters or tele- 
phone calls. 

“T think I got well so fast because 
there were so many people praying for 
me that the Lord got tired of hearing 
my name and made me well so He 
could take care of someone else. 

“T have learned one thing that is 
worth all of what I had to go through 
in both operations. It is that material 
things are the smallest part of one’s 
assets.” 





Availability of Insurance 


Ralph Hoyer, general agent, John 
Hancock, Columbus, O., in addressing 
leaders of that company at French 
Lick Springs last month, called atten- 
tion to advantages life insurance sales- 
men have over salesmen in many other 
fields. “They always have their product 
available,” he said. “They are not like 
the merchant who has goods left on 
his shelves because of changing styles. 
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There Must Be A Reason— 


for the following facts 


1. Leading Agency in Paid Business, Number of Lives, 
and Increase above Quota in 1949, our first year 
year with the Company. 


2. Never out of first place with the Company since our 
inception in January 1949. 


3. Average size case to date—$11,289. 


4. 1950 Paid business 58% ahead of 1949. 


Try us on your next case and find out why so 
many brokers and surplus writers call the 


ALVIN WOLFF AGENCY 


POSTAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 








BArclay 7-9207 


CHARLES SEIBEL, Associate General Agent 


We are as near to you as your telephone. 
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Merera Lot of \l' tea State Mutual 


Despre its 106 years of age, there’s a lot of LIFE in State 
Mutual. It has that unique combination of having the experience that 
goes with years and the outlook that stems from a young, progressive, 
foresighted management. 


Since action speaks louder than words, the following figures 
tell you of the progress State Mutual is making: 


_ Ten Years Ago Year 1949 
New Ordinary Paid For $ 31,916,808 $ 90,740,042 
Ordinary Insurance in Force 597,899,349 978,024,682 
New Group Life none 46,710,016 
New Group Casualty none 58,073,700 
Group Life Insurance in Force none 124,236,657 
Group Casualty in Force none 128,403,400 
Total Assets 191,209,380 354,043,708 
Premium Income 18,739,256 35,703,185 


NINETEEN-FIFTY SO FAR 
Neu Paid Ordinary . . January 1 to August 1 — 19% Gain 


Group, Life and Casualty Production 
.. January 1 to August 1 — 156.4% Gain 
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The 


Aptitude 


Test 
And How It 


— 


Operates 


Shows’ Survival And Success Of Agents Is Associated With 


Selection Test Scores, Financial Basis Upon Which Men 
Are Contracted And With Stated Financial Needs 


Since 1936, probably a million men 
have completed the Aptitude Index, the 
Agency Management Association’s test 
which assists managers in the selection 
of life insurance agents. 

It is the most widely used selection 
test in the life insurance business, As 
you are reading these lines, very prob- 
ably scores of prospective agents are 
filling out the 12-page test in agencies 
across the United States and Canada. 
Here is an example of how this may 
have come about: 

A manager has met a fine looking 
young man at a meeting of the Ki- 
wanis Club. This young fellow has the 
qualities of alertness, friendliness and 
sincerity that the manager likes in his 
men. The manager would like to talk to 
the young fellow, so he invites him into 
his office for a chat. They talk gen- 
erally of life insurance selling. 


Taking the Aptitude Test 


Finally, the manager says: “I realize 
that you would want to give long and 
careful consideration to the question of 
coming into this business; and, of 
course, I would have to look into your 
whole background before I would feel 
right about asking you to join us. But 
just as a matter of curiosity, why don’t 
you go into the next office and fill out 
the Aptitude Index, It'll only take you 
20 minutes.” 

“A little bewildered, but curious, the 
visitor begins to answer the questions 
in the AI. When he has finished, he 
walks gingerly into the manager’s of- 
fice and the points are totaled up. His 
score adds up to an “A,” which means 
the fellow is worth a careful look. Had 
his score been “C,” the manager prob- 
ably would have dropped all interest, 
for while he realizes some “C” men do 
succeed, the odds are so long that ex- 
cept under the most unusual circum- 
stances a “C” is a very poor bet. And 
since the manager is betting real money 
on new men, he prefers to put his in- 
vestment on “A” or “B” men, where 
the odds are in his favor. 


Does an “A” Score Guarantee Success? 


Now, how does the manager know his 
“A” man will succeed? The answer is 
he doesn’t, All the test will prove is 
that more “A” men will make good 
than those with poorer scores. The 
association’s research division is con- 
stantly “validating” the test, studying 
the results to make sure that the test 
is doing what it is supposed to do. 
Dr. S. Rains Wallace, director of re- 
search, gave an example of this at the 
association’s annual meeting last fall: 

“We have data on 1,575 men who 
were tested and contracted by about 20 
Canadian companies. All of them had 
an opportunity to survive for at least 
three years, a longer exposure than we 
have heretofore had. On the basis of 
this sample, if these companies had con- 
tracted 1,000 ‘A’ men, 1,000 ‘B’ men, 
1,000 ‘C’ men and 1,000 ‘D’ and ‘E’ 


By Donatp E. Lyncu 


Assistant Director Institutional Relations 
Agency Management Association 


men, their returns after three years 
would have looked like this: 35% of 
the men left would have been ‘A’ men, 
25% ‘B’ men, 22% ‘C’ men and 18% 
‘D’ and ‘E’ men, 

“In terms of production obtained, the 
differences are even clearer. The ‘A’ 
men would have produced 50 million 
a year, or 150 million total; the ‘B’ 
men 32 million, or 96 million total; the 
‘C’ men 24 million, or 72 million total; 
and the ‘D’ and ‘E’ men only 17 million, 
or 51 million total.” 


It Is a “Rejection” Test 
Actually, says Dr. Wallace, the Apti- 
tude Index is a “rejection test.” It tells 
a manager who NOT to hire. It cannot 
be emphasized too greatly that a man’s 
score is only a part of the selection 





Donald E. Lynch 


Mr. Lynch went with the Agency 
Management Association in 1946 to 
establish a publicity section. He is 
editor of “Agency Management Re- 
view,” a quarterly publication de- 
voted to the work of AMA, and also 
conducts the “Worth Noting” column 
of Manager’s Magazine. A graduate 
of Marquette University, he was 
formerly a Washington correspond- 
ent for a newspaper group. Prior to 
that he was an Associated Press 
editor and at one time was a feature 
writer for the Chicago Sun. He 
served in the Navy during the war 
and was discharged with the rank 
of lieutenant commander. 











process. Managers still need to study 
the prospective agent’s personality, his 
business record, financial background 
and all the other qualities that make 
for success in selling, The test simply 
says: the odds are going away from 
you when you hire men who score be- 
low “B.” 

Dr. Wallace likes to point out, too, 
the foolhardiness of betting on a “C” 
man. Suppose he does succeed, he ex- 
plains. The payoff from his success is 
no greater than the payoff from an “A” 
man’s success, “yet you have taken all 
the chances on this long shot and he 
didn’t pay off at those odds. Why not 
put your money on better bets?” he 
asks. 


Why a Selection Test? 


Those who apply scientific techniques 
to the selection of personnel do so with 
two major purposes: 1, They hope to 
reduce turnover and its attendant cost 
to employe and employer. 2. They hope 
to raise the overall performance level 
of the plant or industry. However, the 
association’s researchers are not un- 
mindful of the many other factors that 
enter into the success of an agent, such 
as varying kinds of financing, training 
and supervision. 


Origin of Aptitude Index 

How did the Aptitude Index come 
into being? 

About 1936, Albert Kurtz, then on the 
Agency Management Association re- 
search staff, began the major portion 
of the original work on the Aptitude 
Index. Part one, a _ personal history 
blank, was developed on the basis of 
data obtained on 10,111 new agents con- 
tracted during a three- -year period by 
11 large companies. Information was 
available on each of these agents on 
about 24 personal history items, In ad- 
dition, there was also available complete 
production and survival data. Analysis 
of these data showed that a combination 
of 10 of the items gave a basis for 
predicting the first and second year 
production and survival. These items 
constituted Part One of the test. 

Part Two was developed for the as- 
sociation by the famed psychologist of 
the University of Chicago, Dr. Arthur 
W. Kornhauser. Eight tests were con- 
structed containing about 500 items de- 
signed to measure 38 “personality char- 
acteristics.” These items were admin- 
istered to 1,000 men who were already 
in the business and whose success or 
failure was a matter of record. Four 
different types of items were found to 
discriminate between the successful and 
unsuccessful groups. After further test- 
ing, one of the types of items was 
dropped and the remaining three be- 
came Part Two of the test. 


Constant “Validation” Procedure 

Since that time, the test has under- 
gone constant “validation” on the basis 
of men contracted by member compa- 
nies using the Aptitude Index. In 1947 
Dr. Wallace became director of re- 
search and undertook a revision of the 
AI. He suspected that changing eco- 
nomic conditions might be affecting the 
difficulty of obtaining a high score on 
the test and also the test validity. 
For example, the questions on dollar 
amounts of insurance carried and other 
information pertaining to dollars needed 
to be revised upward in the light of 
new economic conditions. 

When the AI modernization was 
completed, the format was constructed 
in such a way as to make available to 
the association carbon copies of all 
tests administered. Since February, 1949, 
about 200,000 copies of the test have 
been distributed to managers and gen- 
eral agents of 150 companies. The tests 
are numbered and recorded so that the 
association knows where each test goes, 
thus providing a check when copies of 
the completed test are returned. About 
80,000 tests have been returned thus 
far. This invaluable pool of data sup- 
plies the association with one of its 
most important raw materials for the 
development of new research, 

Interview Guide 


As a further aid in selection, the 





Fabian Bachrach 
LYNCH 


asscciation has developed its Interview 


DONALD E. 


This device is not a test, but 
“track to run on” for the 
interviewer, and comes as a_ part of 
the Aptitude Index package. 

While it has been seen from the fore- 
going that the Aptitude Index has 
proved a valuable and useful selection 
tool in itself, it forms a kind of “gate- 
way” through which pass vital data for 
use in analyzing many phases of the 
selection problem. The Recruiting Anal- 
ysis Survey which semi-annually tells 
companies the number, characteristics 
and early performance ‘of new recruits 
and shows how the AI is working in 
their individual companies, is an ex- 
ample. The study of post-selection, early 
recognition and elimination of men 
doomed to failure, is a further example. 
Results of the AI are providing valu- 
able data for studies of financed versus 
non-financed agents. Further study will 
be given to production of men during 
their first year in the business in 
search of predictive information _ that 
may indicate the point at which it may 
determine that a man has definitely 
failed and termination is inevitable. 

“We have now shown that the sur- 
vival and success of agents is asso- 
ciated with selection test scores, with 
the financial basis upon which men are 
contracted and with stated financial 
needs,” Dr. Walace has stated. “We 
have also shown that the association 
of test scores with success is different 
for different financing and need groups. 


Guide. 
rather a 


The test is valid, but it has different 
validities. Its effectiveness in reducing 
turnover or increasing performance 


level will probably be a function of 
our understanding of these validities 
within differing groups and under dif- 
fering procedures of compensation, 
training and supervision.” 
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DONALD F. MORTENSEN 


A selection research project com- 
pleted by Dr. Donald F, Mortensen of 
the faculty of Los Angeles State Col- 
lege in which he made a case study of 
50 successful surviving and 33 terminat- 
ing agents contracted by 21 cooperating 


agencies in the Los Angeles area since 
World War II has attracted consider- 


5 DR. 





Los Angeles Study 
Of Agency Selection : 


edition of the Steward Personal Inven- 
tory of Basic Factors, the Aptitude In- 
dex published by the Life Insurance 
Agency Management Association, the 
Wechsler-Bellevue Intelligence Test, the 
Minnesota Multiphasic Personality In- 
ventory scored for nine factors, the 
Strong Vocational Interest Blank scored 
for 38 occupations, the Rosenzweig Pic- 
ture Frustration Study, a_ specially 
developed inventory, a number of per- 
sonal data forms, and, lastly, personal 
interviews and investigations ranging in 
time from one-half to eight hours, as 
needed. All agents were pre-selected. 
The Personal Inventory of Basic Fac- 
tors or the Aptitude Index, or both, 
were used at the time of hiring in 
most cases, but if not, were admin- 
istered at the time of the study together 
with the other tests mentioned, Every 
effort was made to get all of the im- 
portant facts haying a bearing on both 
the degree of success achieved and the 
reasons for termination occurred. 


Illustrative Tables 


Some of the more interesting and 
helpful data obtained by the study are 
presented in this article in eight tables, 
together with brief explanations in each 


case. As the reader reviews the data 
he should bear in mind that the agents 
were all pre-selected and that, for many 
items, greater differences between sur- 
vivors and terminators would no doubt 
have been found if the terminators had 
been carelessly hired. 


able attention in home office production 
divisions. The project was sponsored 
and financed in part by Dr. Verne 
Steward of South Gate, Cal. 

The data for each member of the two 
groups studied was obtained from the 
four principal tests found in the 1946 


TABLE I—~FORMAL AND SELF-EDUCATION DATA 


Survivors Terminators 

Percentage graduated from college...........eeeeeeeeeeees 54% 27% 
Completed college courses of one or more years in marketing 

OF SHETERATMIBING ok. v cic 5 26005.60 0p 5o50 6S soci ee eeraine cs 28% 12% 
Completed college courses of one or more years in public 

speaking or debating ...........sccccccssccssecscccoes 43% 18% 
Attended six or more public business lectures during previous 

GPO EATS: cass snacsawr oaen sities owes eiesine sisi,bisr0-< 34% 24% 

Read three or more business books during previous three years 72% 46% 
Subscribed to one or more business magazines during pre- 

49% 36% 


vious three years 

Special Comment. It would appear that educational courses completed should be 
appraised for content as well as for diplomas earned; and that self-education of the 
right sort plays an important part in the total education of some applicants. 


TABLE II—OCCUPATIONAL HISTORY DATA 


Survivors Terminators 

Had successful outside selling experience for one or more 

WEEE. xo sisieksss cpr rnin remorse eeeem mies anew nen sires 54% 28% 
Earned more than $3,000 during previous two years and 

$2,000 during PreviOUS YEAaT .....00sccceccverseseveses 88% 65% 
Had achieved officer rank while in military service for those 

FecOttie SUCH SEIVICE- 6. ssassaesas<sesncu sercbcesses nic 71% 54% 
Unemployed three or more months during previous two years 6% 12% 


Special Comment. It seems clear that a successful occupational history of the right 
sort contribute greatly to success in life insurance. It should be added that 70% of 
survivors and that 73% of the terminators reported military service. 


TABLE III—FINANCIAL AND BUDGET DATA 


Survivors Terminators 

Median net worth at time of hiring..............2..eeceee- $5,050 $3,183 
Had saved 10% or more of earnings during previous five 

WEALD cs <s->.s'0 oo one dinap cecaeeeices soereme uate ies 55% 36% 
Had cash on hand equivalent to three months budget 

POEIONIG . .. ... s> «Ras eneneontes aed seo up een Eee aah S 73% 56% 
Had an equity of 50% or more in an automobile with 

pepsin’ syle OF SEO OF MADE so 6505 so500 ses cae ss Sees es 74% 61% 
Received financial assistance from other than employers.... 54% 42% 
Average monthly requirements at time of hiring............ $254 $243 
Average monthly requirements at time of study............ $362 $283 
Average monthly earnings as apprentice agents............. $318 $117 


Special Comment. These and other data indicate that self-financing plays an impor- 
tant part in survival. It should be noted, particularly, that the monthly budget require- 
ments of successful agents tend to increase as they become established in their work. 





TABLE IV—MEMBERSHIPS AND ACTIVITIES DATA 


Survivors Terminators 
Member of chamber of commerce, business service club or 
ROASUMARTELS HOMED 5554) :0:0 par cigs seo ae areierai esa bbs ie bioentow hie oe 22% 12% 
Had 50 adult relatives, friends and acquaintances within 
PAIGE OT WEG OEDICS. i5.s2retacecdseccine nie aula lo sin'e mate Simao ers 69% 52% 
Had attended a civic, lodge, fraternity or church meeting 
I TS VIGUS! PALCS AMONING: ...5.2.6 610 <:ce vs.a sie serioassueees dens 80% 59% 
Had gone to church almost every week..............ee0005 40% 18% 
Had played cards or bet so as to lose or win $25 or more 
AGO VOTEVIOUS VEAL x. oss:6: 35:5: s.sars ws shies ayeleiets, oO aisieis16 Ose 30% 42% 


_ Special Comment. These and other data indicate that successful survivors are more 
likely to engage in constructive as opposed to destructive or wasteful activities, 


TABLE V—FAMILY RELATIONSHIPS DATA 
: Survivors Terminators 

Per centimarried ‘time sol Hinine. ncisccctesescsewaionsoheeds 76% 70% 
Average number of dependents (including wife) at time 

QIN 52055 5 arcs stain sipsaraivrnis cratelers sie sierstemmia Hocncotons We etes 1.54 1.46 
Will wife work during apprenticeship period............... 66% 48% 
Wives employed: at time: Of Std cic c6..5. 66.00 oelsccnees ovens 24% 18% 
Good marital adjustment according to agent................ 94% 70% 
History of divorce in case of agent.........666500s0000000 8% 18% 
History of separation or divorce of parents while agent was 

ANSEL HEN WeATS Ot ARO sic sissies as aR erase atirinioe gs Sein! 8% 16% 


. . . o 
Special Comment. These and other data indicate clearly that, on the average, the 
earnings of wives who worked temporarily helped provide the income needed to relieve 
financial strain and made survival of many agents possible. 


TABLE VI—MISCELLANEOUS PERSONAL HISTORY DATA 


Survivors Terminators 

Agent’s fathers earned $5,000 or more per year............ 58% 27% 
Agent had made thorough investigation of life insurance 

BelliTigvaS Va Held OP WOE Ccia% ajcisioiew a's, ciacs vieieaiersid Wewvereiars 92% 70% 
Average years of residence in California...............00. 9.73 7.57 
Had lived in California two years or less..............000. 32% 17% 
Age 25 and under at time of hiring. ..4 6. cccceecses ceases 12% 30% 
Smoked more than 20 cigarettes, 10 pipes or 5 cigars daily.. 23% 28% 


_ Special Comment. The data indicate that for the younger agent who had not had 
time to build a career of his own, a successful family environment was associated with 
the ability to solicit prospects of the higher income brackets. Two other points of 
interest raised were the need for thorough investigation of life insurance selling as 
a field of work, and the need for sufficient maturity to solicit successful adults without 
serious handicap. 


TABLE VII—PRODUCTION DATA 


' . : Survivors Terminators 
Proportion reporting professional men and executives as 
PLiICiNal BOUTCE OT WUBIIOES o005 nas cee oa dine lereawandioee 48% 14% 
Proportion reporting referred leads as principal source 
SE CANS fess Pk os cetroos Sica ents Sao RTO Oe Nios 26% 8% 
Proportion reporting cold canvass as principal source 
RSS AINEO RS 5 55:53 asa Tioral thease nie eat tale atone cosine st 3% 24% 
Average length of basic training in weeks.................. 4.22 3.48 
Agents rating training received as good..............0e000- 76% 54% 
Average number of sales per month...............eceee0s 4.01 2.23 
Medinn*61Z6<Of sPOlICIES, BOI a 5.:0:0 00s) \sioe vo sivamiecn antes & $5,100 $3,577 
Manager’s rating for effort put forth (Assuming weights of 
4 for “superior,” 3 for “adequate,” 2 for “marginal,” 1 
for little and (0 fOr CHONG. )iigoio scares tow pice vances 3.53 2.50 
Manager’s rating for training given agents (Assuming 
WENGHES( SAS ADOV) suo ov siw Perna ine ener deals eeas 3.67 2.85 


Special Comment. The data as a whole provides convincing evidence that apprentice 
agents of normal as opposed to low budget requirements must secure a large proportion 
of their business from the top 15% of the population by income level; and that they 
must have training of the right type and in sufficient amount to make this possible. 


TABLE VIII A—~REASONS FOR TERMINATION IN 
ORDER OF IMPORTANCE AS REPORTED BY AGENTS 


Lacked sufficient capital to survive apprenticeship. 
Earnings too little to justify special financing. 

Got a job in another business. 

Did not acquire skill in prospecting. 

Lacked natural contacts to solicit though territory good. 
Lacked ability to persuade prospects to buy. 

Did not work enough hours during the day. 


(Continued on Page 114) 
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What Individual Life Companies Are 


Although building company prestige 
continues to be a fundamental objective 
of current national advertising programs 
of individual life insurance companies, 
the importance of the agent and his 
counsel is receiving greater emphasis. 
Several programs are devoted to promot- 
ing sales in specific areas such as Re- 
tirement Income or Business Insurance. 

An increasing number of programs are 
being built around an educational theme. 
Two companies are aiding in the con- 
servation of national health by present- 
ing important factual information on this 
subject. Other programs are being de- 
veloped on an institutional level and 
stress the importance of life insurance 
in achieving individual security. These 
ads also contain specific suggestions on 
planning and building life insurance pro- 
grams. 

The objectives and quality of execution 
of the current life insurance national ad- 
vertising reflect continued improvement 
over former years. In addition to build- 
ing prestige for the agent and his com- 
pany, national advertising is contributing 
to our economy by bringing about a 
wider acceptance of life insurance as the 
American way to individual security. 

A resume of objectives by advertising 
managers of companies using national 
advertising follows: 


Bankers Life Company 


Main theme: Retirement 

Edwin P. Leader, advertising manager. 

“We continue to use the retirement 
theme in our magazine advertising, a 
theme which we originally adopted in 
January, 1943. Throughout this entire 
period we have used coupon type ad- 
vertising, seeking direct inquiry for a 
booklet, as well as telling an institu- 
tional story about what Bankers Life 
Co. has to offer. We continue to em- 
phasize our Double Duty Dollar Plans 
and the appeal that they can have for 
financial independence in retirement. 


“As you may judge from the fact that 
we continue with this theme, our re- 
sults have been satisfactory to us.” 


Business Men’s Assurance 


Main Theme: Build Company Prestige. 
Jack R. Morris, director of public relations. 


“We are currently advertising in 
Newsweek, Ladies’ Home Journal, Better 
Homes and Gardens, American, Fortune, 
and Saturday Evening Post. This pro- 
gram was developed with the idea of 
reaching the best possible prospects 
among top executives, business and prv- 
fessional people, women in the home, 
and what you would call the mass mar- 
ket that is reached by Saturday Evening 
Post. 

“Our program is quite small so far as 
the number of insertions is concerned. It 
is made to appear larger by the fact 
that we do considerable merchandising 
through the use of the miniature re- 
prints. We find that our salesmen are 





By WILtarp H. GrirFin 


Assistant Director of Agencies, Northwestern Mutual Life 


very sold on the advertising program and 
on the merchandising material. It is our 
impression that national magazine ad- 
vertising is making friends for B. M. A. 
and keeping the company name before 
millions of people.” 


Equitable Life Assurance 


Society 


Main Theme: Build Company Prestige and 
Promote Sales. 


Leslie R. Shope, advertising manager. 


“Again, as it has for the past five 
years, the Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety is sponsoring the extremely popu- 
lar radio program, ‘This Is Your FBI.’ 
This official broadcast from the files of 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation has 
built up a faithful Friday night audience 
of about 18 million people and is con- 
sistently ranked among the top ten of 
all evening radio programs. 

“The valuable public service features 
of the program—the continuing war on 
crime and juvenile delinquency—build 
good will for the Society. The main job, 
of course, is to sell more Equitable life 
insurance, and the program has been an 
increasingly powerful sales builder. In 
fact, a recent two-year study showed 
that radio promotions have accounted for 
10% of the Equitable’s total Ordinary 
life sales. 

“This was accomplished by a careful 
plan of preparation and_ integration. 
After a certain type of policy is chosen 
for radio advertising promotion (retire- 
ment income, business insurance, educa- 
tional fund, assured home ownership, 
etc.), a special sales kit is prepared so 
that the field force can tie in directly 
with the radio support. The sales kit ex- 
plains, illustrates, and demonstrates each 
step by which agents can effect immedi- 
ate sales. The three commercials for 
each broadcast are prepared with equal 
care and all stress the importance of the 
agent. 

“Well in advance of each radio promo- 
tion, Equitable agency managers receive 
an advance sales kit accompanied by a 
letter containing suggestions for sales 
meetings. The company’s house organ, 
‘Equitable Items,’ is also utilized to 
highlight the sales possibilities in the 
radio promotions, 

“Each radio campaign covers a ten 
weeks’ period. Two weeks after its 
completion, agents receive a simple ques- 
tionnaire so that they can report to 
Equitable’s advertising manager, the re- 
sults of their tie-in with that particular 
campaign.” 


John Hancock 


Main Theme: Association of Life Insur- 
ance With American Ideal of 
Personal Independence. 
Margaret Divver, advertising manager. 

“Our American folk series, which asso- 
ciates the life insurance idea with the 
American ideal of personal independence, 
is in its fourth year. At its present 
stage, the advantage of adhering to a 
single theme in advertising is being 
demonstrated both by readership figures 
and by increased interest in the adver- 
tisements on the part of the public. 


“In 1950 we have extended the use of 
the advertisements through the publica- 
tion of the first of a series of booklets 
showing the advertisements in miniature, 
entitled, ‘Bits of History’; a blotter 
series using four-color reproductions of 
the pictures with copy streamlined to 
fit; and the introduction of a calendar 
for 1951 using four selected illustrations 
from the series. 

“The Starch Reports gave the Stephen 
Foster advertisement top rating among 
life insurance advertisements and the 
prize of the Art Directors Club for the 
best advertising illustration went to our 
picture of ‘Old Stormalong,’ a mythical 
seafaring character. 

“We would be more than human if 
we didn’t feel pretty happy about these 
ratings and accolades, but from a purely 
practical point of view, we are gratified 
with the actual sales traceable to adver- 
tisements generally regarded as purely 
institutional. Through the high and con- 
stantly accelerating interest in this 
series, our agents are making contacts 
which result in improved business. 

“A further favorable side effect of the 
advertising is the use of the illustrations 
in window displays of our agencies and 
for other special purposes. For example, 
the Dayton Museum of Art has on loan 
exhibit our painting of the Wright 
Brothers. The Original Woolworth pic- 
ture was borrowed by a Woolworth 
super market opening in Philadelphia as 
a special display piece. The General 
Goethals picture was donated to West 
Point. The Babe Ruth picture is to be 
donated to the Babe Ruth Foundation. 

“We do not offer reprints of these 
pictures in our advertising, nevertheless 
we receive many requests.” 


Lincoln National 


Main Theme: Support of Agents by 
Building Company Prestige. 


John P. White, advertising manager. 


“We aim with our advertising to sup- 
port our agents by getting our company 
name known, remembered, and_ well 
thought of. Toward that end, we are 
using a Lincoln theme, and in order to 
support all of our agents as equally as 
possible, we concentrate our advertising 
in national magazines. 

“We have found that portraits of 
Abraham Lincoln are effective in get- 
ting the attention of the reader and are 
also easily identified. We are currently 
using a scratchboard Lincoln drawing 
which is as true a likeness as a photo- 
graph, while at the same time it seems 
to have more impact, Various surveys 
indicate that our ads are noticed and 
correctly identified at extremely low cost 
and we think most of this is due to the 
particular Lincoln head and type of lay- 
out that we are using. 

“We have both coupon and non-coupon 
type of ads and maintain a ‘family re- 
semblance’ between the two types so 
that even the coupon ads have a very 
definite value in line with our major 
goal. 

“Perhaps the tenor of our advertising 
messages could best be summarized by 
quoting from one of our recent adver- 
tisements which read: ‘In adopting the 


Doing in 1950 National Advertising 


name of Abraham Lincoln, this com. 
pany assumed the responsibility of mea. 
uring up to that great name—in charg. 
ter, integrity, and thoughtful huma | 
service. We realize that this is a Ioy 
pressure, long-term approach to the solu. 
tion of our problem, but we feel thy! 
through the years it will prove effec. | 
tive.” 


Massachusetts Mutual 


Main Theme: Great Moments of People: 
Lives. 

James M, Blake, in charge of 100th Ami.© 
versary celebration; Seneca M. Gambh, © 
advertising manager. 4 
“The Massachusetts Mutual entere! 

the field of national advertising for the) 

first time last month. Its national at- 
vertising campaign ties in with the 
company’s 100th anniversary celebration, © 
and depicts great moments of peoples) 

lives. Such events as the first baby, 2) 

promotion, a new home, will be included ~ 

in the 12 months’ series which are rm) 
full-page, full-color in Time and the 

Saturday Evening Post on a monthly 

basis. 
“The Massachusetts Mutual has en) 

gaged the J. Walter Thompson Co. to” 

handle this program, and such nation 7 

ally known artists as Norman Rockwell, 7 

Stevan Dohanos, Ray Prohaska ani) 

Harry Anderson for the pictures which | 

illustrate the ‘Great Moments’ theme) 
“Quoting from a brochure prepared by | 

the Thompson agency for distribution 

among company representatives: 
“‘The campaign for 1950 and 1951 of- 

fers a new and fresh approach to life} 
insurance advertising. The theme of thi 7 
campaign is positive. It is not basel 
on the fear of death, but rather of 
opportunity and progress. It tells the® 
story—and proves it—that whenever :— 
person’s life changes in any important 
way, he should see his Massachusetts 

Mutual agent. 
“You can see our new look, too, 1! 

the illustrations especially painted for 

the series. This new look at life insur F 

ance will bring us greater attention... 

more recognition . . . more sales oppor 
tunities ...as well as distinction ™ 
the field of life insurance advertising. 
“On the occasion of the companys 
100th anniversary in May, 1951, there ® 
will be a double page spread com 
memorating the completion of the firs 
century of service. It is estimated thal 

each ad in the series will reach a 

audience of over 13 million people.” 
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Metropolitan Life 


Main Theme: Conservation of Health. 
H. A. Richmond, general supervisor, 
advertising research coordination. 
“Metropolitan’s advertising campaig! 
in 1950 continues, as during the past 4 
years, to be focused on helping peopl 
to keep well. The program is inten 
as a public service, directed both to the 
company’s policyholders and to the get 
eral public. : 
“This year, the company is using ]/ 
national magazines with a combined cl 
culation of more than 35 million readers 
Through the advertising pages of thes 
magazines we publish each month @ 
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authoritative and constructive message 
about a major health or safety hazard. 
“Our magazine advertising 1s supple- 
mented by a radio program in the larger 
cities, with broadcasts carried by some 
60 stations. These include a limited CBS 
network featuring a 15 minute newscast 
by Allan Jackson, five evenings a week. 
Most of the local programs, also, are 
on a five days a week schedule. The 
commercial on each program is a brief 
health message, called a ‘Good Hint for 
Good Health.’ 

“It is somewhat difficult to assess the 
results obtained from this type of in- 
stitutional advertising. We do know, 
however, that public interest in the cam- 
paign continues strong. This is shown 
by the volume of requests for copies of 
health booklets regularly offered in_our 
magazine and radio advertising. Last 
year more than 700,000 such requests 
were received. Further, we receive a 
steady flow of letters commenting fa- 
vorably on the program. These come 
from doctors and public health authori- 
ties as well as from policyholders and 
the general public. In addition to ren- 
dering a public service, our advertising 
builds much good will.” 


Mutual Benefit Life 


Main Theme: To Sell the Mutual Benefit 
Agent, the Analagraph, and the Company. 
August C. Hansch, director of sales services. 

“In 1950 three separate campaigns con- 
tinue to build recognition of Mutual 
Benefit underwriters as trained counsel- 
ors, of the Analagraph as a synonym for 
sound programming and of the Mutual 
Benefit as a national organization staffed 
by trained and reliable field representa- 
tives, 

“In the Analagraph campaign, every 
ad tells the story of a policyholder, by 
name, who has attained financial security 
for his family through the Analagraph. 
Copy and layout are designed to appeal 
primarily to the Analagraph market and 
to those who will become Analagraph 
prospects in the future. The ads com- 
bine two universal appeals: money and 
people. 

“Every ad also features the Analagra- 
pher in the case. He is identified as be- 
ing typical of the ‘carefully selected na- 
tional group of analysts trained in family 
money management and planning.’ In- 
dividualized though the ads may be, they 
are all working to build each Mutual 
Benefit agent’s prestige and the recog- 
nition of his services. Everything that 
contributes to the agent’s prestige in 
turn adds to the strength of the Mutual 
Benefit, 

“This campaign is running in the Sat- 
urday Evening Post, Time, and News- 
week with full page insertions. 

“As a supplement to the Analagraph 

ads, we are continuing the ‘How to Get 
That Wonderful Feeling of Security’ 
series which offers the book by that 
name. This campaign ran last year with 
a total effectiveness that cannot be 
measured. The ads brought in not only 
high quantity but also high quality leads. 
This series is the only one that is cou- 
poned. 
_ “This campaign is running full-page 
Insertions in Life and Newsweek. Lay- 
out and copy treatment follows the An- 
alagraph ads to give family resemblance 
to all Mutual Benefit ads. Thus every 
ad, through its layout, insures repetitive 
Impact of company name. 

The advertising of our Special Busi- 
ness Insurance Plan continues to develop 
key man prospects through full-page ads 
in Fortune.” 


Mutual Life of New York 


Main Theme: Importance of Social Security 
in Life Insurance Programs. 
Russell V. Vernet, director of advertising. 
“We are continuing our campaign 
Which calls for ten insertions during 1950 
in Life, Time, Saturday Evening Post 
and Collier’s. In addition, American 
Home and Better Homes and Gardens 
will carry six insertions during the year. 
As has been the case since 1943, the 
theme is based upon the value of co- 
ordinating Social Security with life in- 
Surance. Impending changes in the So- 
cial Security Act seem to offer us a 





powerful incentive for continuing the 
present theme indefinitely, 


“We like to feel that the advertising 
has helped identify our field underwrit- 
ers as qualified specialists in answering 
questions about Social Security, and in 
helping individuals build financial se- 
curity. Within recent months, we have 
adopted a new method for screening 
inquiries which result from the advertis- 
ing. This new procedure enables us to 
forward to the field ‘preferred’ inquiries 
for personal follow up. The balance of 
the inquiries are answered directly from 
the home office. Although the coupon 
response to our advertising provides our 
field force with many good contacts, the 


Willard H. Griffin 


A native of New Hampshire, Mr. 
Griffin was graduated from St. Paul’s 
School, Concord, in 1933 and from 
Harvard University in 1937, with an 
A.B. degree. He then joined the 
Northwestern Mutual in the general 
agency of his father, V. D. Griffin, at 
Manchester, as a special agent, work- 
ing in the field, until 1942. During 
that period he was first president of 
the Junior Chamber of Commerce in 
Manchester and was chairman of the 
Red Cross Roll Call there. In Janu- 
ary, 1942, he entered the Navy and 
served until late in 1945. He returned 
to Northwestern Mutual as a special 
agent at Manchester and personally 
wrote $500,000 in the agents’ year 
1946-47. He went to the home office 
as an assistant director of agencies 
in July, 1948, and was appointed to 
his present post in January of this 
year. 














principal objective of the campaign con- 
tinues to be the building of public recog- 
nition for the company and its field un- 
derwriters.” 


National Life of Vermont 
Main Theme: 100th Anniversary— 
Company Prestige. 

Charles E. Crane, assistant to the president. 


“In 1950 we are running full-page ad- 
vertisements with historical pictures all 
pointing up our 100th anniversary. This 
is in line with our long-time use of the 
historical approach during which we 
have used in half-page spaces a con- 
sistent format which has amounted to a 
very definite trademark of our com- 
pany.” 


New England Mutual 


Main Theme: Importance of Keeping a 
Life Insurance Program Up-to-Date 
Under Changing Economic Needs. 
David W. Tibbott, director of advertising. 


“New England Mutual is continuing to 
emphasize its ‘Change’ theme. Copy re- 
minds life insurance owners of the in- 
evitable changes that come in every fam- 
ily situation and urges them to examine 
their policies regularly with the as- 
sistance of a competent career under- 
writer. 

“‘Be sure your life insurance program 
is up-to-date and meets current needs,’ 
says the text, in effect. The liberality 
and flexibility of the New England Mu- 
tual contract are cited as helpful factors 
in carrying out this objective. 

“To dramatize the ‘Change’ idea, four- 
color advertisements are now being used 
featuring nature’s changing seasons. 
Color reprints of the illustrations, suit- 
able for framing, are offered and are 
being requested by readers in large vol- 
ume, with warmly favorable comment 
and a considerable amount of business 
resulting.” 


New York Life 


Main Theme: Better Understanding of 
Life Insurance by Dramatizing Service 
of New York Life Agents. 

A. H. Thiemann, assistant vice president. 


“In 1950 the New York Life continued 
its national magazine advertising pro- 
gram which aims to create better public 
understanding and acceptance of life 


insurance by dramatizing the contribu- 
tions that New York Life agents are 
making in their communities. 

“Each advertisement is, in effect, a 
short story designed to catch and hold 
the reader’s attention. Through these 
stories the agent moves modestly and 
helpfully and the reader is allowed to 
discover for himself that the agent is 
a useful citizen and that the life insur- 
ance he offers is a great social benefit, 
not only to the families he serves but 





WILLARD H. GRIFFIN 


to the community as a whole. The key- 
note of the campaign is ‘The New York 
Life Agent in Your Community Is a 
Good Man to Know.’ 

“These advertisements appear regu- 
larly in Life, Saturday Evening Post, 
Newsweek, Fortune and 32 alumni maga- 
zines. 

“The New York Life has also con- 
tinued a program of regular full-page 
advertisements in Successful Farming 
magazine to acquaint farmers with the 
way life insurance can serve their par- 
ticular needs. Each advertisement ap- 
pears on page 5. Whenever a New York 
Life agent sees a copy of Successful 
Farming magazine he can readily find 
the New York Life advertisement. Be- 
cause of the high regard in which this 
farm nfagazine is held, agents find that 
it is excellent third party influence in 
rural areas. 

“In order to obtain wider appeal and 
greater reader interest, the company’s 
annual statement advertisement this year 
carried an illustration and the following 
headline: ‘Personal Independence—one 
of America’s most prized possessions.’ 
Statistical data were subordinated to an 
institutional message. This advertise- 
ment appeared in 485 newspapers 
throughout the United States and Can- 
ada. 

“In addition, a special campaign was 
continued in Canada and, of course, the 
insurance press was used extensively.” 


Northwestern Mutual Life 


Main Theme: Creation of a Better Under- 
standing of the Importance of Life 
Insurance. 


Willard H. Griffin, assistant director 
of agencies. 

“With the cooperation of Northwest- 
ern Mutual policyholders who are promi- 
nent in the business and economic life 
of the nation, we are continuing our pro- 
gram of stressing the importance of life 
insurance and the basic considerations in 
building a program. Although the series 
is primarily educational in nature, the 
ads also touch upon the service of the 
Northwestern Mutual agent and his 
counsel, thereby building prestige for 
him as well as the company. 

“Through these statements, the public 
is in a position to benefit from the ex- 
perience and advice of leading Ameri- 
cans who have access to the best coun- 
sel and information. 


“Each ad carries a photograph of the 
policyholder by the world famous pho- 
tographer, Karsh of Ottawa, which helps 
to command the reader’s attention and 
increase the impact of the series, 

“In addition to a wide readership in 
Saturday Evening Post and Time, these 
messages are distributed in reprint form 
by our agents. They are also used with 
good effect during interviews.” 


Northwestern National Life 
Main Theme: Geriatrics; Helping Older 
People Enjoy Life Longer. 
Kenneth K. Wunsch, publicity manager. 


“Northwestern National Life is con- 
tinuing during 1950 its campaign of na- 
tional advertising built on the theme 
‘Geriatrics; Helping Older People En- 
joy Life Longer.’ As has been true since 
the inception of this campaign in 1946, 
these messages are designed to be for- 
ward-looking and informative. Each one 
offers a pamphlet on the particular sub- 
ject to any individual who will write in 
requesting one from the home office. 
The advertisements do not include a 
coupon. While each advertisement con- 
cludes with a paragraph or two devoted 
to the NwNL agent and the service he 
offers, at no time has any attempt been 
made to follow up inquiries for the pam- 
phlet with a sales solicitation. 

“In the spring of this year one adver- 
tisement was devoted to a kind of re- 
capitulation of progress in Geriatrics and 
an appraisal of what this progress will 
mean to the youth of today and to the 
nation as a whole in terms of longer life 
and its accompanying social and eco- 
nomic problems. The lively interest ex- 
pressed in this message probably reflects 
a growing awareness throughout the 
country of changing conditions resulting 
from an accelerated aging of the nation’s 
population. Present plans call for a 
continuation of NwNL’s modest national 
advertising program along these same 
lines for the foreseeable future.” 


Penn Mutual Life 


Main Theme: Retirement Income with 
Continued Experiments with Special Ad- 
vertising in the Field of Business Insur- 
ance. 

William J. Probst, manager, sales promo- 

tion and advertising. 

“The Penn Mutual’s current national 
advertising campaign is a continuation 
of a pattern established a few years ago 
through experimental advertising. The 
pattern, resulting from the experiments 
in key publications, follows these steps 
and, except in rare instances, does not 
vary. 

“(1) Use of advertisements contain- 
ing coupons designed to produce leads. 

“(2) While the quality and the 
number of coupons returned are felt 
to be important, the advertising also 
seeks to build company and under- 
writer prestige. 

“(3) Mass circulation magazines in 
upper and middle income brackets are 
used exclusively. 

“(4) Advertising reprint service, util- 
izing a reprint of the current month’s 
ad, a personalized blotter and a reply 
card, is made available for the use of 
the individual underwriter. 

“We chose the Retirement Income 
theme for advertising because, experi- 
mentally, it created the most interest. 

“Business Insurance was chosen as the 
theme of current experimental advertis- 
ing as a tie-in with our new Business 
Insurance Training Procedure. In this 
field, also, reprint brochures containing 
the current month’s ad are made avail- 
able for the individual underwriter. 

“The results of this new experiment 
are encouraging and we feel certain that 
we are now establishing a workable pat- 
tern, which will guide us in future Busi- 
ness Insurance advertising campaigns.” 


Phoenix Mutual Life 


Main Theme: Retirement Income. 
C. Russell Noyes, advertising manager. 
“The Phoenix Mutual magazine cam- 
paign continues to feature Retirement 


Income as the main theme. Illustrations 
(Continued on Page 138) 
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DR. DAVIS W. GREGG 


In charting a course towards the ulti- 
mate objective of having any vocation 
looked upon as a profession, one factor 
stands out as being essential to the 
successful achievement of this goal. The 
gateway to any profession is through 
education and the educational system. 
More specifically, in order for any voca- 
tion to attain public acceptance as a 
profession it seems necessary that it 
first be recognized by the colleges and 
universities. 

One of the top public relations execu- 
tives in this country said a few years 
ago that without college and university 
recognition, no business could ever hope 
to become a profession in the eyes of 
the public. What he had in mind was 
simply this: As the need for knowledge 
and skilled technicians in a particular 
field grows, the higher education system 
of a society normally senses and reacts 
to the need. There is increased partici- 
pation by the colleges and universities 
through the introduction of courses and 
the development of research studies. 
Gradually, through a_ broadening of 
curricula in the specialized area, it 
becomes possible for students to pre- 
pare themselves for a career in the 
specialized field, and as these more 
highly trained career men enter into 
practice, the public begins to become 
aware of their professional capacity. 
Ultimately, the public comes to expect 
the same high standards of education 
and training of all practitioners in the 
field. 

Public Acceptance 

Perhaps the most pertinent example 
which might be mentioned to illustrate 
the evolution of a business into the 
area of a profession is that of account- 
ing. It was only a little over a half 
century ago that accounting was first 
introduced into colleges and universities. 
In the first couple of decades of the 
twentieth century there was a_ broad 
extension of college accounting courses 
and research; and, actually, many of 
the present collegiate schools of busi- 
ness were started primarily as schools 
of accounting. The present-day ac- 
ceptance of this field as one having a 
scientific basis and one with real pro- 
fessional standards (C.P.A.), suggests 
that any other business vocation must 
follow a similar pattern. 

What then is the status of life un- 
derwriting in its development as a pro- 
fessional occupation? Certainly life un- 
derwriting cannot today receive the 
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To Professions} 


By Dr. Davis W. GREGG 


Assistant Dean, American College of Life Underwriters 


blanket confirmation of public accep- 
tance as a profession. However, there 
is little doubt that the trend in the 
direction towards this public acceptance 
is strong, firm and continuing. 

Probably the strongest indication of 
this trend is the growing acceptance of 
life insurance on campuses of colleges 
and universities in the United States. 
It is well known that the first real 
insurance program installed in a uni- 
versity was at the Wharton School 
of Finance and Commerce in 1904, by 
Dr. S, S. Huebner. In the 46 years since 
this intital beginning, the introduction 
of courses in life insurance has spread 
at an ever-increasing rate until now, 
there are well over 250 colleges and 
universities which offer at least one 
course in life insurance! 

Expanding Life Insurance Courses 


With this substantial expansion of life 
insurance courses and research two im- 


portant and beneficial things are tak- 
ing place: (1) an ever-increasing num- 
ber of well-educated graduates of col- 
leges_ and universities are becoming 
available to the life insurance business 
for selling, as well as for filling the 
many other types of jobs for which top- 
flight manpower is needed; and, (2) 
this university recognition is an ex- 
tremely important public relations factor 
in gaining public acceptance of life in- 
surance selling as a profession. 

What then, are the forces at work 
which are helping the business of life 
insurance gain this acceptance on the 
college campuses? As one would 
imagine, there are a variety of them. 
Over a period of time each exerts a 
slight forward motion until, viewing the 
accomplishments as a whole, it is seen 
that great progress has been made. 

One of the strong influences toward 
recognition of life insurance on 


Los Angeles Study of Agency Selection 


(Continued from Page 110) 


TABLE VIII B—REASONS 


FOR TERMINATION IN 


ORDER OF IMPORTANCE AS REPORTED BY MANAGERS 
1. Got a job in another business. 


IND ur oe ty 


Earnings too little to justify special financing. 

Did not work enough hours during the day. 

Did not acquire skill in prospecting. 

Lacked sufficient capital to survive apprenticeship. 

Lacked ability to persuade prospects to buy. 

Lacked natural contacts to solicit though territory good. 


Special C omment. It is of interest to note that the first seven reasons for termination 
given out by agents (out of a total of 40 listed for checking) overlapped 100% with 
those given by managers, though they appear in a different order. The responses to all 
items on the check list and to questions in the interview suggest, however, that prospect- 
ing was probably the most important single problem which of necessity had to be 


solved by those achieving success. 


Conclusions Reached 

The following conclusions of the sur- 
vey will be of interest: 

1. Applicants for contracts as agents 
must be appraised as individuals, each 
with his strengths and weaknesses, each 
with his advantages and handicaps. 

2. The function of a sales personnel 
selection system is to make certain that 
applicants for work possess good quali- 
fications in all respects for the job to 
be filled, and that they do not possess 
either weaknesses or handicaps which 
may lead to failure or excess ability 
which may lead to loss of interest. 

Larger gains in selection procedure 
during the period immediately ahead 
will probably come from greater care 
and better judgment on the part of em- 
ployers rather than from the use of 
additional tests, 

4. The majority of branch managers 
and supervisors would profit greatly 
from competent instruction and super- 
vised practice in selection procedure. 

5. It would appear that the majority 
of survivors succeeded because their 
ability and background permitted them 
to tap the market associated with the 
higher income brackets. Persons whose 
background and natural contacts force 
them to solicit at lower levels must 
either learn to sell a larger number of 
cases per vear or to use simplified 
programming to sell cases of larger size. 

6. Recruiting literature dealing with 





Dr. Donald F. Mortensen 


Dr. Donald F. Mortensen took 
special courses in American Institute 
of Banking; graduate study, Uni- 
versity of California, and has Ed.D. 
degree with counselling-guidance ma- 
jor at University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. His career background in- 
cludes work with Bank of America 
at Los Angeles; vocational coun- 
selor, later assistant director, Uni- 
versity of Southern California Guid- 
ance Center; associate professor of 
Los Angeles State College, his pres- 
ent post. 

In World War II he entered Navy 
as an enlisted man and advanced to 
lieutenant, his service including han- 
dling of NSLI at naval center, in- 
structor at a training school and 
officer in charge of contract adjust- 
ment section, purchasing division, 
Naval Supply Parts Center. He is 
president of Faculty Association, Los 
Angeles State College; is married 
and has two children. 











the work and earnings of life insurance 
agents should be written more realis- 
tically so that prospective agents may 
be better informed of the main prob- 
lems confronting those entering the oc- 
cupation and the qualifications essen- 
tial for a successful career in it, 


campuses has been the work of the 
American College of Life Underwriters, 
Educators have come to realize that the 
Chartered Life Underwriter program js 
based upon sound educational and pro. 
fessional standards that are comparable 
to those in law and accounting, The 


Davis W. Gregg 


Born in Austin, Tex. Mr. Gregg 
attended public schools in Austin 
and was graduated from University 
of Texas with a B.B.A. degree in 
1939, From Wharton School of Fi- 
nance and Commerce, University of 
Pennsylvania, he received the M.B.A. 
degree in 1940. Mr. Gregg entered 
the insurance business with the 
Aetna Life Affiliated Companies at 
Hartford and Dallas. In World War 
II he was with the Navy from De- 
cember, 1941, to January, 1946, serv- 
ing as commanding officer of convoy 
escort vessels and one year as as- 
sistant professor of Naval Science 
in University of Minnesota. 

Upon release from naval duty Mr. 
Gregg was awarded a Fellowship by 
the S. S. Huebner Foundation at 
University of Pennsylvania. In 1948 
he received the Ph.D. degree in 
economics from U, of P. He then 
became a professor of insurance at 
Ohio State University and at Stan- 
ford University’s Graduate School of 
Business. He was appointed assistant 
dean of American College of Life 
Underwriters in October, 1949. He is 
author of a book on Group Life In- 
surance published in January, 1950. 
Also, he is co-editor with Dr. Ed- 
ison L. Bowers of Ohio State 
University of the Irwin Series in 
Insurance. 














collegiate schools of business have been 
willing to recognize CLU preparatory 
work in their curricula the same as is 
done for C.P.A. in the accounting field. 


S. S. Huebner Foundation 


About 10 years ago the S, S. Huebner 
Foundation’ for Insurance Education 
was established by the life insurance 
business to provide financial assistance 
to persons desirous of doing graduate 
work in insurance in preparation for 
a collegiate insurance teaching career. 
Each year, men who have completed 
their graduate school preparation are 
going forth into the various parts of 
the country and assuming positions on 
the faculties of colleges and universities. 
Each acts as a center of influence of 


inestimable value in spreading knowl 


edge about life insurance, in training 
young college people for life insurance 
careers, and in representing education- 
ally life insurance in the area. 

Many other life insurance organiza 
tions are active in working with colleges 
and universities. For example, the Com- 
mittee on Relations With Universities 
of the Life Insurance Agency Manage 


ment Association has done impressive 
work in studying college recruiting 
problems, sponsoring publications, and 


in providing speakers for campuses. 
Many underwriter and manager groups 


(Continued on Page 126) 
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By Water A. Craic, CLU 
Philadelphia Agency, State Mutual Life 
Editor C.L.U. Journal 


Editor's Note: The article printed on this page was the last article which Mr. 
Craig wrote before his unexpected death on August 24. 


Maybe it’s a sign of growing old, but 
the other day I began reminiscing, I 
recalled the so-called leading life insur- 
ance agent of 25 or 30 years ago and 
compared him, in my mind’s eye, with 
the man whom we recognize today as 
a top-flight underwriter. It made for 
an interesting half-hour of mental rum- 
maging! 

I was impressed by the fact that the 
present capacity and standing of the 
solicitor of life insurance has been 
greatly influenced by the movement be- 
gun some 30-odd years ago which, in 
1927, resulted in the establishment of 
The American College of Life Under- 
writers. It was the Chartered Life Un- 
derwriter program that set the pattern 
for educating the agent, and the com- 
pany educational departments, the in- 
formational services, campus training 
courses, the Life Underwriter Training 
Council and all the rest stem from 
that. However, to get back to my rum- 
maging... 

The agency and company leader of a 
generation ago was, as he is today, 
an unusually capable man. For the most 
part, however, his chief assets were push, 
drive, energy—a capacity for persistency 
at making calls and seeing people. He 
was a natural go-getter, a self-starter. 
He had nerve—“brass.” He was called 
a “good salesman.” With a few out- 
standing exceptions his knowledge of 
life insurance was scant. Even agency 
management thought it unnecessary for 
him to know any more than the mere 
rudiments of the business, and the man 
who just naturally wanted to know what 
“made things tick” was given little en- 
couragement. It was enough to know 
how to explain an Ordinary life, a 
twenty pay or an endowment policy, and 
the need was only to develop that un- 
canny sense of knowing how to say— 
unconcerned-like and just at the proper 
psychological moment: “I suppose you’re 
in good health, Mr. Prospect? There 
would be no question about your passing 
the required physical? I could have our 
Dr. Handy see you this afternoon, or 
would tomorrow morning suit you 
better?” 

It must be added that there were 
some good students of life insurance in 
those days—men with vision and 
imagination. They were thinkers; they 
gave skillful implementation to their 
thinking; their production accordingly 
far outstripped all others. These were 
the pioneers of the new day! It was 
their performance which opened the eyes 
of the young coming generation to the 
possibilities of the business and which, 
at the same time, supplied them with 
the key to its consummation. 


Ideas Are Today’s Motivation 


While salesmanship is still an im- 
portant tool in the kit of the substantial, 
consistent producer, it is handled subtly 
and through the instrumentality of ideas. 
The field life underwriter, (as we call 
him today) knows his life insurance. 
He knows what the human, social and 
economic problems are that life insur- 
ance—when properly applied—will help 


to solve. He is familiar with the fields of 
knowledge which effect a man’s situation 
and govern much of his action: fields 
like finance, accounting, business law, 
taxes, wills, trusts and economics, He 
wants to know what the problems are 
that confront Mr. Prospect. The best 
sales, the easiest sales and the biggest, 
stem from knowing all there is to know 
about the prospective buyer. Then, the 
life underwriter brings to bear his 
knowledge of “the practice of life in- 
surance,” and thus moves his prospect 
to action. That is his “salesmanship” 
today. He uses the effectiveness of ideas 
to do the selling. He shows his man 
how his problem can be solved, how 
he can do what he wants done by 
utilizing—among other things—the insti- 
tution of life insurance, 


Development of Modern Life 
Underwriter 


Now, how did he get that way? 

Sometime along about the early 1920’s 
it was discovered that a life insurance 
policy contract contained a group of 
provisions known as “The Optional 
Modes of Settlement.” Under the terms 
of these, the proceeds of life insurance 
could be paid to a beneficiary in month- 
ly instalments, instead of in a lump 
sum. Such men as J. Elliott Hall saw 
the possibilities of this approach, and 
developed it. Instead of selling life in- 
surance as a capital sum, they advocated 
selling it as monthly income. The im- 
portant question became: “How much 
per month would your family need to 
live on?” 

For years, then, meetings of life in- 
surance men, sales literature and sales 
training revolved around “Income In- 
surance,” “programming” and “policy 
audits.” The agent had to learn the 
options, He had to develop skill in their 
use. He had to study the art of co- 
ordinating the life insurance a man 
already owned with the plan he was 
proposing. This meant that he had to 
become familiar with other companies’ 
modes, methods and practices as well as 
his own. 

Right on top of this, in quick suc- 
cession, came several other powerfully 
motivating sales ideas: the life value 
concept, the “life insurance is good 
property” theme, and the idea that a 
business was just about as good as its 
management, and that management was 
something which should be insured. 

These were the things that made the 
life agent of the late ’20’s and ’30’s a 
very different type from his immediate 
predecessor. His salesmanship became 
the effective use of motivating ideas. 

To develop the possibilities of business 
life insurance required a whole new 
field of knowledge and it was quickly 
supplied by those who catered to the 
wants of the field man. He learned about 
sole proprietorships, partnerships and 
close corporations, Much time, effort and 
thought went into determining how best 
to solve the complicated problems that 
were uncovered and, of course, many 
mistakes were made. However, with the 
help of the legal departments of home 
offices, some of the local attorneys, ac- 
countants and trust people—to say 
nothing of the law-makers and the 
courts—the best solutions were gradually 
evolved and the life insurance salesman 


who went through those years of trial 
and error really learned this subject. 


Association With Allied Practitioners 


The agent now had to add to his knowl- 
edge something about corporation fi- 
nance and the intricacies of taxes and 
taxation. He had to develop an ability 
to read, understand and interpret finan- 
cial statements. An understanding of 
the law pertaining to this limited field 
was also essential. He had to know 
the legal differences between the part- 
nership and the close corporation, and 
why the sole proprietor had a problem 
different from both, He had to learn 
something about the so-called buy and 
sell agreement usually included in the 
discussion of the subject. He began to 
contact attorneys, trust men and ac- 
countants, since all three usually figure 
in this kind of case. 

Thus began a relationship between 
what until this time has been called the 
“life insurance agent” and men who 
had already been given a somewhat 
higher “social” rating in the scheme of 
business things. The trust officer, the 
accountant and finally the lawyer 
learned by contact with the go-getting 
life insurance agent that he was keen, 
alert, capable and efficient. They were 
surprised to find that he was anxious 
to learn more about the other fellow’s 
field of knowledge and that, indeed, one 
way or another, he did learn it. They 
were impressed with the fact that the 
ambitious, well-informed life insurance 
man had a professional approach to the 
work he did, that he set a pattern of 
dignified conduct with which they could 
and did willingly cooperate. Today, 
among the practitioners in these allied 
fields who have had some close associa- 
tion with the good life insurance agent, 
there exists for him a high regard. 
They call him “life underwriter,” and 
accept him as a confrere of no less im- 
portance than themselves. 

From this situation there just naturally 
evolved the next step. It was seen that 
one couldn’t talk to a man only about 
his life insurance, or only about his 
business, Better to get the whole estate 
picture. It was obviously necessary to 
see the problem in its entirety—as would 
the executor had the prospect just 
passed on. This was first called “estate 
analysis.” Since trusts, wills, agreements 
were all wrapped up in this, the trust 
man, accountant and lawyer were also 
involved. Then it became “estate plan- 
ning’—a big business today. And the 
life agent is a member of the estate 
planning team, a very important mem- 
ber. Indeed, in some instances, he is 
the most important member, since it is 
his initiative that uncovers many of the 
cases, and his drive that often gets 
the final action. 

So we have the modern top-flight life 
insurance salesman playing the role of 
a “counsellor.” That being the case, his 
necessary fund of knowledge is large 
and is kept up to date. He is a skillful 
exponent of that subtle, elusive thing 
we have come to call “human relations.” 
He embraces the high ethical standards 
his important calling demands. How- 
ever, while he is a hard-boiled realist 
in dealing with facts, figures and pro- 
crastinations, he nonetheless remains the 
emotional sentimentalist. With him it is 
still a matter of providing “the little 
red wagons and little red shoes,” the 
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now full-fledged orchestral accompani- 
ment notwithstanding! 


American College Plays Lead Role 


There are few people familiar with 
the history of the period about which 
we have been talking who would not 
willingly grant that The American Col- 
lege of Life Underwriters and the CLU 
program played a leading role in this 
transition. The pioneers of this move- 
ment had a tough time in the early 
days. From 1914, when the need for 
background education was first proposed, 
to 1927, when the College officially came 
into being, it was a struggle selling 
even the top echelon of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters. Were 
it not for the enthusiastic drive of 
a college professor, The American Col- 
lege might have been long delayed. 


Dr. S. S. Huebner is, without doubt, 
the most highly regarded, the most 
dearly beloved figure in life insurance 
today. Life insurance people both high 
and low respect and revere this man 
who, almost single handed, changed the 
basic concept of the role of the soliciting 
life insurance man. He stumped _ the 
country with the zeal and enthusiasm 
of the religious zealot. He _ talked, 
pleaded and fought for the ideal which 
today is thoroughly established and uni- 
versally accepted: that the  well-in- 
formed, the well-equipped, the high 
principled field life underwriter is 4 
valuable and a much-to-be-desired mem- 
ber of the body politic. Some of these 
have taken and passed the examinations 
of The American College and thus have 
qualified for the designation 0 
Chartered Life Underwriter, While all 
too few have done this, the influence 


of The American College program 
doesn’t end there. It has had and will 
continue to have its effect upon the 


entire range of life insurance solicitation. 
The fruits of its labors are increased 
capacity and high ethical standards for 
all field men—CLU or not; an improved 
regard for him by the home offices, and 
a willing acceptance of him by the pub- 
lic as a man of standing, engaged in 


(Continued on Page 122) 
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e4, your Life Insurance clients need “Living 
Insurance” too. 


A man dies but once .. . he can be disabled many 
times. And what a host of problems an accident or 
sickness can raise for your client to live with! 


No wonder that policyholders today demand both 
an intelligently planned Life Insurance program 
and the tangible “living” protection against loss of 
income due to accident, sickness or hospitalization. 
No wonder that producers today are programming 
both Life and “Living” Insurance as an integrated 
package. 


To qualified Life producers whose clientele de- 
serves the best in “Living” protection, America’s 
only “Department Store” of accident and sickness 
insurance offers the only complete selection of cov- 
erages for “loss of time” income protection, hos- 
pitalization, surgical-medical-nurse expense. 


chrach = : pee 
Use this extraordinary range of facilities to: 


mpani- @ Insure your business in force against lapse due 
Ree I to loss of ability to earn money which sudden, 
“ o unplanned-for accidents and sicknesses can cause. 
> wil The Doors of Our A.&H.&H. P , — 
which @ Be the first to furnish your individual and cor- 
id Po . / porate accounts with the “public demand” cover- 
aS 99 i ae 7 rant. 
CLU “DEPARTMENT STORE “7, ages they need and want 
a as BETTE @ Increase your earnings by adding extra volume 
pr ; ; of A. & H. premiums, at liberal first and re- 
d _ : Are Always Wide Open newal commissions. 
posed, : : , , , 
came @ Turn policyholders into friends with service that 
selling covers the “here” as well as the “hereafter.” 
tional 

Everything a life insurance agent or broker needs — Continental’s remarkable record of growth has 

Livo, "ha . s . . a 

to write Continental’s “Better Health” Insurance Accident been achieved only by making it possible for all 

doubt, & Sickness insurance producers to earn the maximum rewards 


most . = M 
a 5 ; ne roof. ‘ , . . 
cual and serve his clients better is here, under one Insurance that go hand in hand with maximum service. 


high 
Ay Call on Continental for fast, thorough service on 
d the _ atin E 

citing § offices throughout the country are always ready to £3 every individual or group disability insurance 


1 the 7 ies 6 . 7 ee ” 
siasm serve you... over the counter or over the phone. problem. . . usual, unusual, or “once-in-a-lifetime.” , 


CONTINENTAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


Specialists in our general agencies and branch 
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Why I Am 


ad 1 Am A Life Insurance Man 








Youthful Dreams Made Realistic Future Guarded in Only Way 


By Jesse W. RANDALL 


President, The Travelers Insurance Companies 


I suppose that most young men, if 
they have any idealism at all, want a 
good deal more out of life than simply 
making a living. They want to give 
something to society as well as to get 
something out of it. That is why so 
many youths have a burning desire to 
become doctors, because the idea of 
patching up broken bodies and saving 
lives is about the finest work a man can 
do. Others lean toward the law or the 
ministry because there, too, lie opportu- 
nities to help one’s fellow man. 

3ut these professions require years of 
higher education and college degrees. 
The chance to acquire such training was 
denied me and I found myself in the 
insurance business. I have never been 
sorry. 

First it was sheer drudgery, the repe- 
titious, uninspiring duties of the mail 
room. <A job, pure and simple. Later 
came more responsibilities—selling, un- 
derwriting, and eventually administra- 
tive work. Somewhere along the line I 
began to feel a deep, deep satisfaction 
because here, in the sometimes-drab 
atmosphere of a great insurance com- 
pany, I realized that I was doing in 
a real sense, what every young man 
dreams of doing. 

Insurance, through its medical re- 
search, saves lives every day. Through 
its accident prevention services it actu- 


ally prevents the bodies from being 
broken in the first place. 
Through other’ services insurance 


stands by to help in a thousand ways. 

Often, the solace of insurance bene- 
fits is second only to the solace of the 
family pastor or priest in times of 
deepest tragedy. 





JESSE W. RANDALL 


And insurance makes it possible for 
millions to lead the good life because 
they have achieved security. Not the 
security of a charitable handout but the 
soul-warming security of free men who 
are free to provide for themselves and 
for those they love. 

Only those who have spent a life- 
time in our business and who have had 
an opportunity to see how deeply insur- 
ance touches the lives of men in adver- 
sity can know the satisfaction there is 
in being an insurance man. 


Reduces Pressure for Unsound 


Government-Sponsored Security 


By Lours W. Dawson 
President, Mutual Life 





Matar 


LOUIS W,. DAWSON 


I have an intense conviction that the 
life insurance business is the greatest 
business in the world. There is no 
other business I know of where a man 


can look at himself in the mirror in 
the morning, and again at night, with 
such assurance that he has done some- 
thing worthwhile with his life, by 
bringing security, peace of mind, and 
comfort to others. 

All of these things—security, peace 
of mind, comfort—contribute to stabil- 
ity of the family unit. The family is 
the foundation of the nation. And 
where there is family stability, there 
is stability of the nation. 

In these critical times, the life insur- 
ance man can be considered one of the 
key men in the country’s economy, No 
other job can contribute so much to 
the nation’s welfare. 


Protection Which Individual Can Afford 


The product that the life insurance 
man offers is a product that people 
passionately want at this time—protec- 
tion and security against the vicissitudes 
of the future. 

In providing them with such protec- 
tion on a basis that they can individu- 
ally afford, the life insurance man re- 
duces the pressure for unsound Govern- 
ment-sponsored security plans. 

3y inducing individuals to pay new 
life insurance premiums, the life insur- 
ance man helps to reduce the amount 
they would otherwise spend for con- 
sumers’ goods, and thus helps to re- 
lieve inflationary pressures. 

At the same time, such money be- 









Available for Most in Nation} 


By Leroy A. LINCOLN 
President, Metropolitan Life 


To those whose work has had _ prin- 
cipally to do with life insurance, there 
must come, I believe, a deep sense of 
personal satisfaction through the manv 
opportunities not commonly found in 
other lines of activity. 

In the first place, while the institu- 
tion is a jealous mistress and expects 
its servants to be like Caesar’s wife, it 
affords countless avenues to worldly 
success through employment which re- 
compenses the diligent, by way of 
monetary reward, permanent security, 
or both, either in the field or in the 
centralized administration of the busi- 
ness. 

To this personal sense of gratifica- 
tion, there must come also an appre- 
ciation of what each individual in the 
business can contribute toward the es- 
tablishment and maintenance of provi- 
sions designed to protect the patrons 
of the institution and their families. For 
most individuals this is utterly impos- 
sible of accomplishment except through 
that cooperative mechanism known as 
life insurance. 

Still another channel of usefulness 
made possible through life insurance is 
to be found in making available to indi- 
viduals, to corporations, great and small, 
to communities and to Government it- 
self, those aggregations of private sav- 
ings which flow into life insurance. 
These funds, under wise laws and the 
supervision of the state are invested 
and improved and finally returned to, 
or in behalf of, those who have adopted 





LEROY A. LINCOLN 


life insurance as a means of protection 
in future days of storm or sunshine. 

I have said, with serene confidence, 
that any earnest and sincere person, in 
whatever capacity in life insurance he 
may be, can look about him and really 
give thanks that a Divine Providence 
has guided him into this occupation. 


Insurance Gives an Over-Plus In 


Perpetuating Our Way of Living 


By E. A. Roserts 
President, Fidelity Mutual Life 


Twice I have been seriously embar- 
rassed. In each case it was when I was 
asked what I intended to do when I 
grew up. The first time was when I was 
very young and very sure of my future 
career. The second time was when I was 
almost full-grown and hadn’t made up 
my mind, 

Finally filled with the desire to talk 
to a jury, I found myself in a law school, 
that of the State University in the state 
where I lived. The dean of the law 
school was William Reynolds Vance, 
nationally known teacher, authority and 
writer on the subject of insurance. His 
book is found in every life insurance 
company’s library and the excitement 





comes available for investment in pro- 
ductive industrial facilities which help 
to prevent shortages of civilian goods. 
The increase in production that this 
makes possible, in turn, reduces the 
need for Government controls or regi- 
mentation of the economy. 

When a man buys life insurance to- 
day, he not only gets new and valuable 
protection, but helps to preserve the 
value of the insurance and other assets 
he already has. 

For these reasons and many others, 
the life insurance man—in the field and 
at the home office—is truly a key man in 
promoting and preserving the strength 
and stability of the family and the 
nation, 


he provided in describing his work as 
general counsel of the War Risk Insur- 
ance Bureau, World War I, was ev- 


(Continued on Page 134) 
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Here are two reasons why 
Northwestern Mutual Agents 
are so well qualified to offer 


Planned Incomes Service’ 





































Advertising to the purpose 


Here are excerpts from three Northwestern Mutual 
advertisements. Often in the headlines, always in 

the copy —these advertisements, featuring statements 
by prominent men, point out the advantages of the complete 
program of life insurance. 





They urge also the need for competent advice. 


Proofs are available to agents for mailing to prospects. And 
ask any Northwestern Mutual agent about their effectiveness! 





**I’ve found the best advice costs nothing 
extra when you buy life insurance” 


by Carl J. Sharp, President, Acme Steel Company 


“Too many men have life insurance instead 
of a life insurance program” 


| by John F. Cuneo, President, The Cuneo Press 


**Let’s not deceive ourselves about 
how much family protection we have” 


by William T. Faricy, President, 
Association of American Railroads 








es Special Training for the purpose 


No company excels Northwestern in the training of agents. And the 
Planned Incomes programming technique gets special emphasis. 

This service, as offered by Northwestern Mutual Agents, is no “sales 
presentation” conceived and written in a matter of days. It is the 





development of half a century . . . the combined, thoughtful, proven * Maki 
: : Making another reason 
contribution of many successful Northwestern men over the years. why no company excels 
Recently Northwestern agents were provided with a new rhage ss ya " yr pr 
authoritative Manual on Planned Incomes. We believe this new Pak 7 a hell 
manual, comprehensive and fully indexed as it is, is the ultimate, old customers coming 


to date, in practical guides on this important subject. aaaaeatncon 


“THE CAREER COMPANY” 


The NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL Life Insurance Company 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
Established 1857 
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Linked With Most Cherished Values Insurance A Ray of Sunshine in 


By Epmunp FitzGERaLp 
President, Northwestern Mutual 


EDMUND FITZGERALD 


I am grateful that I am in the life 
insurance business... 
because it is identified with the 
values that have made America: self- 
reliance, sacrifice, and belief in the 





family unit as the cornerstone of our 
growth and strength, 

because through high and sustained 
standards of performance it has earned 
an incalculable measure of public con- 
fidence. 

because it averts complacency by the 
constant challenge of meeting new 
conditions and of keeping pace with 
efforts of aggressive competition. 

because it embodies the paradox, 
found in no other sphere of business, 
that high quality and low cost are 
virtually synonymous. Competitive ef- 
fort is consequently based not alone 
on profit but on considerations of 
position and performance. 

because it makes constant direct 
contributions to the country’s in- 
dustrial and agricultural development, 
and builds daily and visibly in many 
other areas of the country’s life. 

because it has great variety and 
scope, and affords stimulating associa- 
tion, in one’s own company and gen- 
erally, with lawyers, salesmen, doctors, 
mathematicians, investment wizards, 
and many another genius, all working 
to a common end. 

because it is effectively regulated in 
the public interest, as it should be, but 
with the comprehension of long’ ex- 
perience and a minimum of bureau- 
cratic interference, 

because, being of, by and for people, 
it is probably the friendliest business 
in the world. 


Money of Policyholder Restored 
To Those Who Most Need It 


By Deane C. Davis 
President, National Life of Vermont 


The turn of the half-century might 
well set us to wondering what life in- 
surance as an institution offers that 
should make men and women working 
for it glad. Even more urgently the 
crisis today confronting the democratic 
nations prompts the same _ question. 
Luckily the reasons for satisfaction do 
not come by one’s and two’s but thrust 
themselves upon us in battalions. From 
all of these I should like to single out 
just two for brief comment. 

First, the representatives of life in- 
surance are helping to establish the 
security of the common man. That is, 
they are helping to establish the secur- 
ity of a democratic nation. 


The Guarantee of Life Insurance 


The self-reliant and ambitious mem- 
bers of our society can get no guarantee 
of exemption from death. However, 
through life insurance they can secure 
a reasonable guarantee that many of 
their finest purposes need not be utterly 
destroyed even if death comes prema- 
turely, This is all accomplished through 
a cooperative enterprise thoroughly in 
keeping with the cooperative processes 
on which the nation itself is founded 
and on which its continued prosperity 
and usefulness must always depend. 

Each member in a life insurance in- 
stitution as well as in the nation pos- 
sesses rights and privileges, but these 
are directly dependent on his recogni- 
tion of obligations and on his perform- 
ance of duties. In both cases you get 
the benefits but you pay the price. You 
obtain self-respect iri recognition of 
= own self-denial. You promote the 
way of life which the English-speaking 
wadines regard as good. A recognition 
of these facts should give satisfaction 








Fabian Bachrach 
DEANE C. DAVIS 


and happiness to those representing life 
insurance interests whether in the home 
office or in the field. 

The second reason to make us glad 
springs directly from the first, The vast 
reservoir of funds which must be built 
up to guarantee the performance of 
incredibly varied promises extending 
far beyond our own generation must be 
put to work by responsible financiai 
men with a high sense of trusteeship 
to promote all the things that the citi- 


A World of Chaos and Confusion | 


By MattrHew WoLL 
President, Union Labor Life 


The world continues in a chaotic state 
of mind, Confusion and misunderstand- 
ing have resulted from _ conflicting 
idealogies. The situation seems disheart- 
ening from a universal point of view. 


But on an individual basis are many 
rays of sunshine permeating leaden 
skies. And most of this sunshine is 
drenching the Western Hemisphere. 

We Americans are firm and stern in 
the defense of our way of life. Despite 
its many corruptions we know that our 
wav is the best way. We love the spirit 
of independence, the ability to take 
care of ourselves, the prestige of owning 
a new car or livi ing in our own home. 
And the men folk would die to preserve 
their family’s freedom and security, 

Fundamental to this unfaltering 
American viewpoint is the regard we 
maintain for the human institutions upon 
which our nation is built. One of the 
most important of these institutions is 
life insurance. 

Over 80,000,000 Americans now own 
a quarter of a trillion dollars of life 
insurance. Herein lies security for the 
loved ones, independence against old age 
and peace of mind which makes our 
daily routine that much simpler. 

It is such basic institutions that make 
America great. The idea and philosophy 
of life insurance can never be eradicated 





Harris & Ewing 
MATTHEW WOLL 
by any diabolical scheme of existence. 


Strong and forever will prevail the 
American way of life. 


Life Insurance Helps Win 
Security With Independence 


By Freperick W. Huspery 
President, Equitable Life Insurance Co. of Iowa 


Life insurance protection and owner- 
ship of life insurance with all its at- 
tendant benefits are more widely spread 
in the United States of America than 
in all the rest of the world. The basic 
reason for this is that life insurance 
is in harmony with the temper and 
spirit of the American people. 

The Declaration of Independence and 
the Constitution of the United States 
with its attendant Bill of Rights, make 
the individual citizen’s dignity and worth 
of paramount importance. Each _indi- 
vidual is entitled to “life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness” in his own 
personal way, providing he does nothing 
to interfere with his fellow citizen’s 
similar rights. 

Individual Houses of Protection 

Life insurance enables each person to 
build for himself his own personal finan- 
cial design for his house of protection 
in accordance with his needs, his cir- 
cumstances and his desires. Each per- 
son’s individual house of protection is 
a true representation of his concept of 
his obligations to his family, and his 
willingness and ability to meet those re- 
sponsibilities. A properly designed house 





zens of a great and prosperous nation 
prize and require, 

From the point of view of the indi- 
vidual policyholder, his money is to be 
restored to his representatives in the 
hour of greatest need. From the point 
of view of the whole group of policy- 
holders, the funds accumulated to guar- 
antee full performance of each promise 
are meantime employed to build the 
homes, to finance the farms, to promote 
the industries, and to sustain the credit, 
of the whole nation. 








F, W. HUBBELL 


of protection assures the individual who 


has built it that he will not live too 
long or die too soon. As long as the 
American citizen cherishes his indiv ridual 
independence, life insurance will appeal 
to him, 

Life insurance is a vast cooperative 
enterprise. The pooling of the policy- 
owners’ funds effect the sharing of the 
risk, so that the individual insured is 
immediately protected against the haz- 


(Continued on Page 136) 
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ere Business magazine 
has had pages lighted up 
during the past year with a 
series of Penn Mutual adver- 
tisements devoted to Business 


Insurance. 


Featured in this series have 
been remarkable illustrations 
dramatically telling the story. 


Here is one of those advertise- 


ments. 
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changes dim 


5S PROSPECTS? 





In efficient partnerships 
and close corporations, the 
owners have agreed on im- 
mediate plansand long-range 
purposes. Together they 
maintain a strong manage- 
ment. But when one owner 
dies— bright prospects fade. 


The survivors may be forced 
to liquidate, or reorganize 
management with untried 
heirs or strangers. Earnings 
usually lose momentum. 
Directions may be complete- 
ly changed. The only sure 
way to forestall such upsets 
is to prepare for the emer- 
gency in advance... 





The solution is a buy-and- 
sell agreement, made now, 
while the owning group is 
still intact. A Penn Mutual 
Underwriter will gladly 
show you a sound way to 
implement the agreement, 
withaself-completing sinking 
fund. Under the protection 
of this fund, the event that 
creates the NEED for cash 
will also create the CASH. 


THE PENN mutwuAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Founded in 1847 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
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Freeman’s Landscaping Flair 


Makes Idaho Falls 
More Beautiful 


No one in Idaho Falls, Idaho, is more 
active in his community than is R. A. 
Freeman, district agent, Columbian Life, 
who has been on that company’s con- 
secutive monthly leaders list for years. 
He has a flair for landscaping and 
has done much to beautify the environ- 
ment of his community. 

Mr. Freeman’s advice from his father 
upon leaving his Indiana home 35 years 
ago was this: “Find something that you 
like to do: sit down in a particular spot 
that you like, and do it.” 

Educated for the forest service he 
eventually got into life insurance and 
that was the spot he liked. He has not 
done much sitting down. 

Among some of his activities have 
been Community Chest, Chamber of 
Commerce, polio campaign, and area 
chairman of eight war bond drives. In 
the City Council he has been in charge 
of recreation and of all city parks, in- 
cluding management of the City Park 
and Zoo. For the past 10 years he has 
been active manager of the city-owned 
18-hole golf course and also of the ceme- 
tery. He pushed through the purchase 
of the River Parkways and helped de- 
velop them into flower and evergreen- 
covered havens so that residents who 
like the woods can meditate with na- 
ture. He and his son who has been in 
business with him since his graduation 
from University of Iowa two years ago, 
headed the March of Dimes campaign 
and some other drives and his son is 
now chairman of the placement of some 
polio patients. When the new Sacred 
Heart Hospital was finished last fall, 
and there was little money for land- 
scaping, R. A. Freeman spent two weeks 
there, often taking city crews to help 
in the landscaping. 

Mr. Freeman served for several years 





A. C. F. Finkbiner, Jr., Aims 
To Sell Men of 30 or Under 


A. C. F. Finkbiner, Jr., special agent, 
Northwestern Mutual, entered the life 
insurance business in February, 1948. 
He was graduated from the Episcopal 
Academy in 1942, and after several years 
in the infantry he attended the Wharton 
School at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, where he graduated with a degree 
in economics. 

Nearly all of Mr, Finkbiner’s policy- 
holders and prospects are men under 
the age of 38. Most are professional men, 
about one-half of whom are in the prac- 
tice of medicine, the other half being 
in allied fields and business. His aver- 
age-size policy approximates $12,000. 
His production for past club year in 
Northwestern was $1,330,000, with some 
$250,000 on the outside. Nearly all of 
his business is done through program- 
ming and simplified estate planning. He 
does not do any direct mail advertising, 
but depends entirely on personal solicita- 
tion without a preapproach. 

Mr. Finkbiner has been a member of 
the Million Dollar Round Table for 
1949 and 1950. He qualified for his com- 
pany’s bronze, silver, and gold buttons 
and is a member of the Marathon Club, 
which consists of those who write more 
than 100 individual lives in a year. His 
total last year was 126. 

Mr. Finkbiner, 27, lives in Ardmore, 
Pa. with his wife and two children, His 
father is A, C, F. Finkbiner, for some 
years one of Northwestern Mutual’s 
leading representatives. 


R. A. FREEMAN 


as head of the Council of Six Counties 
which is concerned with planting of hun- 
dreds of thousands of fingerling trout. 
He is a Mason and both he and his 
son belong to Rotary. 
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Kiesselbach Has Flown 130,000 
Miles On Business Since 


Spring of 1947 





Ty -RESSELBACH 


Ted Kiesselbach, regional director of 
the State Farm Insurance Companies, 
Bloomington, IIll., and immediate past 
president of the Iowa State Association 
of Life Underwriters, has flown his 























WITH THE THREAT OF WAR 
AMERICA IS TRULY UNITED 


Life Insurance is a Great Example 
of the American way of life in the 


land of free men. 


Our Congratulations to 
THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER | 
for its many contributions to the 


Life Insurance business. 


UNITED AMERICAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY | 


| Denver, Colorado 








C. E. LIEN, PRESIDENT 








Navion airplane more than 25,000 miles 
since April 1, 1950, during which time 
he visited each of the 29 states in his 
territory. Some he visited as many 4s 
five times. His territory stretches from 
the Rockies to the East Coast. 
Kiesselbach, who holds a private 
pilot’s license, has flown nearly 130,00) 
miles on State Farm business since 
March, 1947, when he was district man- 
ager of the companies’ Mason City 
lowa, office. His plane has a cruising 
speed of 150 miles an hour, and js 
equipped with the most advanced navi- 
gational aids, These devices include 
Narco Omnigator, which, through inter- 
ception of a very high frequency radio 
signal, automatically sets the exact 
course to be followed. It is immune to 
static interference, and functions re- 
gardless of weather conditions. 


Says Flying Is Economical 


As to economy, costs are estimated to 
be approximately $12.26 per hour flying 
time, including depreciation, insurance, 
maintenance and all operating expenses, 
Translated into road mileage, this fig- 
ure is equivalent to 7.66 cents per road 
mile, which is practically as cheap as 
automobile travel and four times as fast. 

Strictly a fair weather flier, Kiessel- 
bach shuns acrobatics and chance-tak- 
ing. He regards his chosen method of 
covering his territory as at least as 
safe as an equivalent amount of auto- 
mobile travel. So far this year, weather 
conditions have not interfered with his 
schedule, and no time has been lost 
from this cause. 

Mr. Kiesselbach is a native of Lin- 
coln, Neb., and is a member of. the 
bar. He started with the State Farm 
in 1941 in its Des Moines, Iowa, claim 
department. In 1942, he was made man- 
ager of the Mason City, Iowa, office 
and advanced it to one of the highest 
producing districts in the organization, 
particularly in life insurance. He is 
currently on four committees of the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers. 





Practice of Life Insurance 


(Continued from Page 116) 


a field of human endeavor which might 
properly be designated, “the practice of 
life insurance.” 
Must Earn Public Acceptance 

Great as has been the improvement 
in field underwriter status, great as is 
the credit due The American College, 
only a start as yet has been made. How 
far we go and how long it will take 
to get there depends on public ac- 
ceptance. That, in turn, requires that 
the great majority of field men (not 
3,000 to 4,000) embrace the philosophy 
and tenets of The American College, and 
pay the necessary price in_ study, 
thought and effort to attain its ob- 
jectives. Only when all (or nearly all) 
of us presently practicing fully measure 
up to the ideals set by the College, onlv 
when all new men possess the _ po- 
tentialities of that achievement and are 
compelled to attain it, only then have 
we any right to expect public acceptance 
as professional men—and only then will 
we get it! 





Industry is the soul of business and 
the keystone of prosperity—Charles 
Dickens. 
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Kighty-three years have passed since February 9, 1867, when the Equit- 
able Life of Iowa issued its first policy. 


During the intervening decades, the company and its field representa- 
tives have served well and faithfully the essential life insurance needs 
of policyholders and prospects. The company’s sound, progressive man- 
agement, and the able and conscientious efforts of its field force, have 
contributed to the ever increasing prestige of Life Insurance as an in- 


stitution. 


In the days to come, the Eyuitable of Iowa pledges a strict and continu- 
ing adherence to the spirit of trusteeship which has dominated its every 


transaction with the insuring public. 


KQUITABLE 


Founded in 1867 in Des Moines 
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Norman B. Scott, supervisor of Group 
Milwaukee area, Metropolitan 

one of America’s top Group 
salesmen. By the middle of August, this 
year, Group life business of more than 
$32,000,000 was placed to his credit. His 
most recent accomplishment was succss- 
ful negotiation of an important liberal- 
ization of the Group life coverage pro- 
tecting the thousands of employes of 
the Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co., 
which company has been a Metropolitan 
Group policyholder since 1930. 

Allis-Chalmers is one of Mr. Scott’s 
85 Group policyholders. Their products 
range all the way from beer (Schlitz) to 
shoes (Nunn Bush) and include a large 
representation of the leading business 
and industrial organizations of Wiscon- 
sin. Among these policyholders are the 
Harnischfeger Corporation, Kohler of 
Kohler, Oshkosh B’Gosh Incorporated, 
J. I. Case Co., Grede Foundries, Bucyrus 
Erie Co., Ladish Co., Nesco Incorpo- 
rated, the Gisholt Machine Co. the 
Beloit Iron Works, Four Wheel Drive 
Auto Co., Oilgear Co., and the Heil 
Co, in Milwaukee. 

The paper industry is represented by 
such leaders as the Hoberg Paper Mills, 
Appleton Coated Paper, Northern Pa- 
per Mills, Riverside Paper Corporation, 
and the George A. Whiting Paper Com- 
pany; newspaper publishing by the 
Journal Times of Racing and _ the 
Sheboygan Press; and banking by the 
First National of Kenosha and the First 
National Bank & Trust of Racine. 
Among his policyholders, as well, are 
Employes Mutual Liability, Hardware 
Mutual, and Hardware Dealers Mutual. 


26 Years With Metropolitan 


Mr. Scott last May completed his 26th 
year with the Metropolitan, in the 
Group division throughout. He started 
in Chicago, a short time later was 
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A Star in Group Production 


NORMAN B. SCOTT 


assigned to represent the company in 
Texas, and since 1931 has been Group 
supervisor in the Milwaukee Group 
office. 

Concerning his career, A. C. Camp- 
bell, vice president in charge of Group 
insurance for the Metropolitan, com- 
mented: 

“Norman Scott is an outstanding ex- 
ample of a successful Group insurance 
specialist. His has been a remarkable 
development in personal and business 
stature, in the course of which he has 
attained an important and _ influential 
position in the communities where he 
represents his company, and steadily in- 
creasing accomplishment in bringing life 
insurance protection into the homes of 
many thousands of workers.” 





Honolulu 


(Continued from Page 57) 

here will find someone who can assist 
them in understanding their contracts, 
or in translating for them if there is 
the slightest language difficulty. We 
have been impressed with the desire 
on the part of people of all races for 
the security which can be obtained 
through a life insurance policy. We do 
not think in terms of various races, but 
in terms of the individuals who have 
made use of life insurance to protect 
their families; to save money and to 
make sure of security for their own 
later years.” 

Agents of Brainard & Black, Ltd. 

Takao Yamauchi, who joined United 
States Life, May, 1942, is one of the 
company’s leading producers, a member 
of its App-A-Week production club for 
approximately 400 consecutive weeks. 
National Quality Award winner from 
1945 to 1950, and Million Dollar a year 
producer for two years, he is active in 
civic affairs. 

Soo Bok Kim joined United States 
Life in June, 1939. He has been a 
steady producer throughout his associa- 
tion with the company, having produced 
over $200,000 a year for eight years since 
1940. Presently one of its leading pro- 
ducers for 1950, his current rate of pro- 
duction indicates a probable volume of 
about $400,000 this year. 

Another United States Life agent is 
Mitchell Hutchinson, who has _ repre- 
sented the company for the past three 
years. Born in Chicago, his parents 
moved to China when he was six months 
old and he lived there for five years. 
He was graduated from Deep Springs 
Junior College in California and spent 
two years at the University of Chicago. 
He is presently studying at the Uni- 
versity of Hawaii for a degree in 
economics. 

Before entering life insurance he was 
personnel director for Libby-McNeill & 
Libby and previous to that organized, 
owned and operated the first diaper 
service in Hawaii. An earlier experience 
was as assistant executive secretary of 
the Tuberculosis Association of Hawaii. 
He is a member of the Life Underwrit- 
ers Association of Hawaii and recently 
qualified for the degree of Chartered 
Life Underwriter. 


HE STRENGTH AND CHARACTER 


of the Sun Life Assurance Company 


of Canada reflect the approval of 


one and a half million 


policyholders the world over and the 


public confidence in the sound principles 
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of service on which 


the Company is founded 


HEAD OFFICE «SUN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY OF CANADA ¢ MONTREAL 












Soo Bok Kim Takao Yamauchi 
Sun, Prudential, Manufacturers, 


John Hancock 


The Sun Life of Canada was first 
licensed to do business in Hawaii jn 
1898. At present its Honolulu branch 
has 39 agents of whom 59% are Japa- 
nese, 36% Caucasian and 5% Chinese, 

The Prudential of America, first li- 
censed in the Territory in January, 
1905, has 22 agents: Japanese, 36%; 
Caucasian, 36%; Chinese, 23%; part- 
Hawaiian, 5%. 

The Manufacturers Life of Toronto 
was first licensed in the Territory of 
Hawaii in 1918 and has been repre- 
sented exclusively since that time by 
the Von-Hamm Young Co., Ltd. It has 


18 active agents of which 84% are 
Japanese, 11% Korean and 5% Cau- 
casian. 


The John Hancock started in Hawaii 
in January, 1924. Ethnogenic classifica- 
tion of its agents is Japanese, 45%; 
Caucasian, 30%; Chinese, 15%; part- 
Hawaiian, 10%. 

Some Other Companies 


The Companion Insurance Companies 
of Omaha—Mutual Benefit Health and 
Accident and United Benefit Life—were 
chartered to do business in Hawaii in 
November, 1939. The office force is 
composed of Caucasian, 12%; Japanese, 
11%; the rest being Chinese, Korean, 
Portuguese and Hawaiian. The agency 
force is composed of Japanese, Chinese, 
Korean, Caucasian, Spanish - Puerto 
Rican, Spanish-Chinese-Filipino. In the 
agency are 90 agents. Resident vice 
president of Companion Insurance Com- 
panies in Hawaii is John G. Ciciarelli. 

The Lincoln National started business 
in the Territory through Theo. H. 
Davies & Co., Ltd. in 1936. At the 
present time there are 16 men holding 
solicitors’ licenses operating under the 
agency and divided as follows: Cau- 
casian, 44%; Japanese, 44%, and Chi- 
nese, 12%. 

Among other companies operating in 
Hawaii are Crown Life, New York Life, 
California-Western States, Canada Life, 
West Coast Life and Franklin Life. 





Government Securities 

History reveals that life insurance 
dollars have always readily answered 
the United States Government’s call for 
financial assistance, says Institute of 
Life Insurance. Starting in the days of 
the Civil War and continuing through 
our other wars and such critical peace- 
time periods as panics and depressions, 
life insurance companies have made 
their funds available to our Government 
when needed. Although U. S. Govern- 
ment holdings were down by_ nearly 
$1.5 billion during 1949 the total of $1543 
billion held at close of 1949 was greater 
than the volume at end of wartime year 


of 1943, 
Little Things Sway Sales 


Good and appreciated service by an 
agent is most often made up of little 
things, says Equitable Society in Agency 
Items. A friendly call instead of a row- 
tine, business-like letter, can often 
make the difference between the agent 
getting future business instead of future 
turndowns. Speedier service, getting 
there with required material a day of 
two ahead of the competition, always 
makes a good impression. 
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Handsome does” 


..and this gentleman is glad 
to be judged on his record! 


We believe you'll agree our friend looks like a person you'd 
enjoy knowing - and working with. That’s why he has been 
selected as typical of the fine field force that is doing such 
a great job of representing the Provident in 44 States, the 
District of Columbia, and Canada. 


We're proud of every man - and the tools they’re using so 
effectively. For instance, there's the Thrift Plan, Double 
Protection, Triple D, Programmed Income, and now the 
Lifetime Home Protection Plan - just a few of the reasons 
why we can say that Provident Life Producers are 


EQUIPPED for SUCCESS! 
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PROVIDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 


pais, CHATTANOOGA 










































ROBERT W. SHEEHAN 
Robert W. Sheehan, one of the edi- 
tors of Fortune Magazine, wrote the 
article about Million Dollar writers 
which was published in that magazine 


July, 1949, and which is regarded by 
members of the Million Dollar Round 
Table as the most able article which 


has ever been published by a nationally 
circulated magazine about top producers 
of insurance. It told the motivations of 
the agent and also of the insurance 
buyer, and explained as well what the 
agent tries to demonstrate when in the 
presence of the prospect. 


First Journalistic Writing Was at 
College 


Mr. Sheehan, a Wallingford, Conn., 
boy, went to Trinity College in Hart- 
ford. While there he acted as college 
correspondent tor the Hartford Times 
and other newspapers. Under the aegis 
of Arthur McGinley, whose column in 
the Hartford Times has a wide reader- 
ship and which is largely devoted to 
sports, he learned a lot about the daily 
newspaper business including sports 
writing. Art is a brother of the famous 
John McGinley, for years vice president 
of the Travelers, and in charge of its 
Greater New York casualty business. 
John is now living in retirement in 
California. 

Joins The Spectator’s Staff 


Upon leaving college Sheehan came 
down to New York City with the am- 
bition of getting a job on the New 
York Times. That is the present objec- 
tive of most students in the college of 
journalism, just as in former years all 
those graduates with literary and jour- 
nalistic ambitions had as their job tar- 
get the old New York Sun. The Times 
gave him some encouragement, but it 
was the “wait until something available 
turns up” variety. 

As the waiting period extended he 
thought he would look elsewhere while 
the city editor was making up his mind 





Education Leads 


(Continued from Page 114) 


have worked with universities in 
sponsoring conferences and institutes in 
life insurance, Important, too, has been 
the good work of individual life insur- 
ance men in their relations with the 
institutions in their communities. 

An inevitable conclusion faces us. If 
we in life insurance are to continue to 
“talk” professionalism for the life un- 
derwriter, then we must maintain real 
professional standards. Furthermore, we 
assume the responsibility of maintaining 
standards on a level that is recognized 
by colleges and universities. If this re- 
sponsibility is faithfully carried out, we 
may expect ultimate and_ inevitable 
recognition by the general public of life 
insurance selling as a profession. 
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“Bob” Sheehan Wrote Fortune Article 





Round Table Members Think It Tops in Describing Their 


Personalities and Their Operations 


about his application and he finally 
found a position on the editorial staff 
of The Spectator, insurance newspaper. 
By the time the New York Times de- 
cided to put Sheehan on its staff he 
was too engrossed in insurance jour- 
nalism to accept it. 

On The Spectator Sheehan 
jack-of-all-arts. In addition to writing 
and reporting for that paper he did 
considerable work as an editor for the 
company’s statistical publications and 
insurance text books. At the time it 
looked like quite a chore, but the ex- 
perience has since been invaluable to 
him. 

Shortly after The Spectator was ab- 
sorbed by the Chilton organization Mr. 
Sheehan was named managing editor 
(of both Life and Property editions) 
and worked happily with Tom Cullen, 
the over-all editor of The Spectator pub- 
lications. He was Cullen’s first lieu- 
tenant until January, 1941, when he 
resigned to join the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents (a fire and 


Was a 


casualty agents organization) and there 
he handled public relations and edited 
the American Agency Bulletin, its field 
publication, Then in July, 1942, he re- 
ceived a bid from the War Production 
Board to undertake an extremely inter- 
esting and useful job in Washington 
as associate editor of a confidential 
weekly report called “War Progress.” 
The report, which was restricted to 
about 150 top people in the Government 
and the Armed Services, was an unique 
and intensive journalistic effort. 
Becomes Time Washington Corres- 
pondent 


Resigning from the WPB in July, 
1943, Sheehan became a Washington 
correspondent of Time Magazine. For 
the next two years he remained with 
the Washington Bureau of Time as its 
principal correspondent on economic 
and financial news. He not only knew 
how to get the news, how to analyze 
and interpret it, but he developed into 
an exceedingly clever writer, 
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Tip to a Big Tree climber: 


Out for Top-Star in 51? Pacific Mutual’s 
new HOME PROTECTION PLAN is 
insurance you want to sell, protection your 
buyer wants to own—another COMPLETE 
Pacific Mutual service. 


PACIFIC MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HOME OFFICE: LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
Doing Business only through General Agencies located 
in 40 states and the District of Columbia. 


Life + Accident & Health + 
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In July, 1945, Sheehan was transferred 
to Time’s sister publication, Fortune, ag 
associate editor in New York. In that 
post he has traveled all around the 
United States in making research and 
in writing stories of many industries 
These have included automobiles, ship- 
ping, brewing, textiles, radio (RCA), 
publishing, mining and others including 


fire insurance. 
For a long time Sheehan _ hesitated 
about doing any pieces on _ insurance 


because he felt he had been too close 
to the business and might not be able 
to strike the proper pitch for lay read- 
ers. Then, he decided to take a whirl 
with an insurance topic. When sitting 
around an editorial conference at For- 
tune he made the suggestion that the 
public should know more about the Mil- 
lion Dollar writers, Because of his for- 
mer afiiliation with insurance journalism 
he had a pretty good idea of those who 
were outstanding in the Round Table, 
but he is what is known in journalism 
as a check and double check man; 50 
he went out and compared his own list 
of personalities with some other lists, 
and then started out personally to see 
a number of these top producers. He 
began in Miami, Fla., when the National 
Association of Life Underwriters was 
holding a mid-year meeting _ there, 
knowing that some top writers would 
be in attendance. He was fortunate in 
finding that Grant Taggart of Wyom- 
ing was registered, and Taggart gave 
him a lot of lowdowns on the other 
fellows as well as telling of his own 
experiences in the cattle country where 
he operates from a town of 400 persons. 

Before Sheehan got through he had 
seen Al Ostheimer of Philadelphia, 
Sadler Hayes of New York and a nun- 
ber of other outstanding agents. One 
reason why the article he wrote was 
of so much benefit to members of the 
Round Table and all other large writers 
in America was his diagnosis of why 


the public needs consultation with 
agents who are capable of handling 
the insurance needs of business men 


and others, In brief, what makes insur- 
ance click. 

The reception given the article de- 
monstrated that such stories are wel- 
comed by all types of readers, both 
insurance and non-insurance. 





Batting Averages 

The Metropolitan Life’s Pacific Coast 
agency publication, The Prospector, says 
that every ball player in the big leagues 
watches his batting average closely and 
spends hours smoothing out the wrinkles 
in order to stay in the game. The same 
vigilance should apply to insurance 
agents. 

“They, too, should keep a close watch 
on our batting average,” says The Pros- 
pector. “What was our average last year 
and what is it this year out of a given 
number of times at bat? Is it climbing 
or is it dropping off? 

“Our work revolves around four sell- 
ing jobs—service, conservation, ideas and 
security for the future. A let-down i 
any one of these selling jobs will mean 
a let-down in our batting average. And, 
another thing to remember is this: We 
sell conservation not the revival of bust- 
ness. Stress the fact that no_ policy- 
holder can ever drop his insurance. He 
can only change the name or names of 
the insurer to another insurance com- 
pany or to his family as bills must still 
be paid.” 
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You'll Like 
Our Prospecting Service 


Prospecting is an essential part of any life underwriter's 
job—and a time-consuming part. 

Illinois Bankers Life agents spend more of their time in 
the presence of prospects WHERE PROFITS ARE MADE, 
because we do their prospecting job for them. 

There is no reason why YOU should be "Prospect Poor." 
For years we have provided prospects for our fieldmen, and 
have increased their production 50% to 100% as a result 
of this direct mail prospecting method. 

Our direct mail service and Combination Coverage Con- 
tract will permit YOU, too, to increase YOUR life insurance 
production and, at the same time, increase your commis- 
sions by Accident & Health Sales. 

For the man interested in building his own agency, our 
direct mail service and Combination Coverage Contract are 
invaluable in attracting and developing new manpower. 





EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITIES 


for capable, industrious insurance men to develop 
new business in Michigan, Colorado, Oregon, and 
Washington. Other general agency territories avail- 
able. All correspondence confidential. 











O. F. Davis, Vice President 
Director of Agencies 


Illinois Bankers Life Assurance Company 


Monmouth, Illinois 


* * 














-EMPIRE - 


LIFE and ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


A Forty-Two Year Old Capital Stock Company 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


Makes All Promotions from its Own Personnel. 


Its Employees are Protected under the Company's 
Disability Plan, if Disabled by Accident or 
Sickness. 


Its Employees are Insured under Group Insurance 
Plan. 


Its Employees Participate in the Profits of the Com- 
pany under the Savings and Profit Sharing Pen- 
sion Fund Created by the Company for its 
Employees. 


Its Employees like us and we like them, all of which 
means a smooth-running Company. 


J. M. DRAKE, President 
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FORGING AHEAD in 1950 


Eastern Life Insurance Company of New York acknowledges with 
gratitude the outstanding production increases of its agency field 
force for the year to date. 


Now in our 23rd year, the company writes life insurance and 
annuities to cover most needs beginning with age 0 to age 65. In 
addition to the usual life insurance forms we issue Life Expectancy 
Term, Mortgage Protection Insurance, Life Premiums Reduced One 
Half after 20 years, Family Income Riders and Substandard Insurance. 


$10.00 Monthly Income Disability Benefits 


General Agencies are available in New York, New Jersey and the 
District of Columbia. 


For further information write MURRAY APRIL, Director of 


Agencies. 


Eastern Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


Home Office 


386 FOURTH AVENUE NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
Louis Lipsky, President 

















—— "A Company with a Friendly Atmosphere" 


TRUST YOUR FUTURE 


to 


FEDERAL 


Over 50 years of constructive service to our policy- 
owners and beneficiaries, through our loyal and 
competent representatives. gives ample cause for con- 


fidence in a successful future with Federal. 


"Ask a Federal Life man about 
the 
Federal Life Plan" 


FEDERAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Chicago. Ill. 


L. D. Cavanaugh 
President 


Isaac Miller Hamilton 
Chairman 
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Maximum of Personal Liberty 
With Personal Security Also 


By THE LATE JAMES A. FULTON 
President, Home Life 


Pach Bros. 
JAMES A. FULTON 


People the world over have aiways 


demanded two things of life—security 





and personal freedom. With the increas- 
ing complexities of a modern civiliza- 
tion it has become more and more dif- 
ficult to achieve these two objectives 
through individual effort, 

In the various countries of the world 
there has been a steadily increasing 
tendency to turn to Government for 
personal security and in the doing of it 
to sacrifice individual liberty. Too often 
the people of these countries have 
found that eventually they had neither. 
In the United States we have been able 
to maintain a maximum of personal 
liberty and still allow people to achieve 
personal security. This has been accom- 
plished by the development of privately 
operated cooperative plans that have 
kept pace with the requirements of the 
machine age and provided expanding 
protection against personal disaster. To 
the extent that the organizations pro- 
viding personal insurance continue to 
expand their facilities to meet the grow- 
ing needs of our people, they will be 
able to meet the legitimate demand for 
personal security without turning to 
government and thus sacrificing indi- 
vidual liberty. 

To have been able to play a modest 
part in the development of our great 
system of privately operated insurance 
has indeed been a privilege. 


Helping Make “Peon Economy” 
A Distant Memory 


By E. M. McConney 
President, Bankers Life Co. 


The principal characteristic of the 
civilizations of the past, and in many 
nations in our present Western civiliza- 
tion, is the “aristocrat and  peon” 
economy. In such an economy the aris- 
tocrat had no need of our concept of 
thrift and provision for the family be- 
cause the inherited wealth was provision 
enough; the peon could never hope to 
make any provision, 

Our American economy and philosophy 
is an outstanding exception to this 
historic pattern. 

The pioneers came to a virgin territory 
—and they came with a will to con- 
quer it—otherwise they could never have 
faced that voyage across the ocean and 
the plains. 

This country became a nation inbued 
with Ben Franklin’s-aphorisms on thrift 
and many forms of thrift and provision 
for the family were inculcated in the 
young. Furthermore, the vast natural 
resources and expanding opportunities 
gave to everyone who wished to do so, 
a chance to practice forms of thrift. 


No Other Country So Insurance Minded 


One outstanding form of provision for 
future vicissitudes of life is life insur- 
ance and no where else in the world 
has this type been used to the extent it 
has been in this country. 

There is nothing mysterious about life 
insurance—it is simply an “averaging” 
process using death rates for each age 
and assuming a rate of interest to be 
carried in the future. This process re- 
sults in the accumulation of funds. Be- 
cause Americans in large numbers have 
turned to life insurance as a favorite 


form of provision for the future, these 
funds now total many millions of dollars. 








EDMUND M. McCONNEY 


They form one of the large pools of 
funds belonging to millions of Ameri- 
cans. Other pools include saving de- 
posits, trust funds and pension funds. 
Such funds cannot be left idle—if they 
were it would seriously injure our na- 
tional economy. And so they are put 
to work. Some of these funds went into 
war work—they were loaned to our 
government to provide for equipment, 
pay of those in the armed services and 
all the other things so vital in war. 
Other funds went into housing—others 
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Uncertainties of Life Matched By 
The Certainties of Life Insurance 


By Grorce Avery WHITE 
President, State Mutual Life 


GEORGE AVERY WHITE 


Having engaged in three important 
fields of activity during my business ca- 
reer, I have a real basis for comparison. 
Much as I enjoyed my other activities, 
I’m truly glad that I am an_insur- 
ance man. Great as are the satisfac- 
tions in other fields of endeavor, I be- 
lieve that the every day contacts with 
people who plan for the future and in- 
sure the fulfillment of their plans, gives 
to the insurance man a unique experi- 





ence which is most satisfying. He jg 
selling a product that is the evidence oj 
things unseen; the assurance tha 
dreams will come true. It is a product 
of which the insurance man may well] he 
proud and he has constant reason to 
renew his pride in it. Nor is there any 
need to take someone else’s word {or 
the fact that the product he sells pro- 
duces the results claimed for it. Cop. 
stantly, the life insurance man is fe. 
minded of the uncertainties of life and 
of the certainty of life insurance, 

In the practice of law I took satis. 
faction in promoting justice as a trial 
lawyer and in counselling clients to 9 
act that they would avoid litigation, 
The law is a great profession and with. 
out it civilization would be impossible, 
3ut the practice of law sometimes in 
volves dealing with people who are actu- 


ated by the hope of personal gain more E 


than by the attainment of impartial jus- 
rice. 

In the operation of a commercial bank 
I took satisfaction in safeguarding the 
funds of depositors and extending credit 
to those worthy of it, but in a commer. 
cial bank there are bound to be custom. 
ers who deserve little consideration and 
are in a position to demand much, 

As a life insurance man I am free to 
deal only with those who have seen a 
vision worthy of their sacrifice and have 
set out to make that vision a reality, 
It is a great satisfaction to me to help 
them achieve their goal, and it is an 
even greater satisfaction to see those 
for whom they have sacrificed, enabled 
to fulfill their dreams for them. 

That’s why I am glad that I am 
an insurance man. 


Amazing Miracle of Protection 


Furnished by Stroke of a Pen 


By Jutian D. ANTHONY 
President, Columbian National Life 


Frequently, we hear the question 
asked, “If you had it to do over again, 
would you do the same thing?” I’ve 
been asked that, too, and I answer 
quickly and with enthusiasm, “Yes, I 
certainly would!” 

The life insurance business is a con- 
structive business—it creates something 
which did not exist before. There is deep 
and personal satisfaction which comes 
from this result, comparable to the pride 
of a craftsman who, out of raw material 
—wood or metal perhaps—creates a mas- 
terpiece of workmanship for people to 
use and enjoy. And the amazing part 
about life insurance is that it is created 
by the stroke of a pen; it is entirely 
an intangible and generally all in the 
future! 

Yet this miracle of the protection of 
a life insurance contract—this piece of 
paper that keeps people warm and well 





into expansion of our factories and 
power production, In every part of our 
nation they are at work. 

As one of the many thousands who 
are a part of this life insurance busi- 
ness, the sight of families kept together 
by this form of provision for the future, 
and the knowledge that the funds I have 
described are at work building this 
nation for still greater opportunities in 
the future, is an unending satisfaction. 





fed, this signature that has educated 
thousands of children and_ dissolved 


many a mortgage—is very real. It has 
(Continued on Page 134) 





JULIAN D. ANTHONY 
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Proving you never know what to expect at a 


tress 
Conference 


OHN THOMPSON had always been secretly proud 
J of his friendship with Bill Turner. Dr. Turner. 
Judge Turner. Professor Turner. Wherever inter- 
national law was mentioned, there Bill Turner’s 
name was mentioned, too. And now Bill was com- 
ing home from Europe after making a special sur- 
vey for the government. 


John had received a note from Bill, mailed 














from London, suggesting that he meet the ship in 
New York. So here John was, boarding the ship 
to meet Bill Turner. 


After a long-lost-brother greeting, Bill said, 
‘‘We’ll have to wait a few minutes, John. The press 
wants to ask a few questions. Then we’ll head for 
the country for the weekend. I have to go to 
Washington Monday . . . ” John noticed that the 
old professorial pace had been stepped up to a 
man-of-affairs rapidity, but otherwise Bill pos- 
sessed the same old shaggy friendliness. 


At the press conference John stood beside Bill, 








who parried some questions skilfully and answered 
others with a crisp directness. 


In elaborating on the answer to one question 
Bill said, “I hadn’t thought of this in quite these 
terms before, but now that I look at John Thomp- 
son here beside me and remember his good work, 
I think I can very easily point out a most impor- 
tant difference between Americans and people in 
some other parts of the world.” 


John could feel a redness creeping up his neck 
as all the reporters looked his way. 


“John Thompson,” Bill said, “has been work- 
ing up our way for twenty-five years. He repre- 
sents an American idea or tradition that’s based on 
two things—freedom and enterprise. John is a 
New York Life agent. Through the life insurance 
he sells, men attain security for their families, not 
by compulsion of the state, but as a matter of 
choice. They get security without losing their free- 
dom. And that’s a mighty important difference.” 


A couple of bulbs flashed and John blinked. 

“Now, if it’s all right with you,” Bill said to 
the reporters, “John and I are going off on a little 
fishing trip—another good American custom.” 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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Easy Hard Work? 


Sure! Surprise yourself how easy it is 


to work hard with Bankers National. It’s 
the sincere, friendly interest in your 
production and personal problems that 
does it—an interest shared by everyone 
at the Home Office—and that goes for 


the President, too! 


Beubeus 


NATIONAL LIFE 


Insurance Company, Montclair, N. J. 
RALPH R. LOUNSBURY, President 

4 
W. J. SIEGER, V. P. & Supt. of Agencies 


LIFE ¢ ACCIDENT e HEALTH ¢ HOSPITAL 




















Self Respect and Self Reliance 


By Dwicnt L. CrarKke 


October 6, 195) 
—_TEFHE—_ 


President, Occidental Life of California 





Lansing Brown 


DWIGHT L. CLARKE 


I am grateful that I am a life insur- 
ance man because as such I feel that 


| play some part in fostering the tragj. 
tional American virtues of self respect 
and self reliance. As much as any one 
force in contemporary life, our business 
encourages men to plan and build thej; 
own futures. To the degree that we sue. 
ceed in that task we discourage the habj 
of looking to Government for security 
We make individual savings and provi- 
dent funds work for the common good 
in well-nigh innumerable creative fields 
Every dollar that we so invest might 
otherwise be solicited as a subsidy from 
government. When we supply it it js 
integrated with our economy and earns 
a wage for its use that inures to the 
benefit of those who supply it. On the 
other hand, when Government supplies 
that dollar, whether as a gift or a loan, 
it puts an added burden on the tay. 


payer and to that extent at least if in B 


no other way weakens our economy, 


Every policy we sell in competition & 
and every loan we make in the free § 
market place where lenders and bor © 


rowers have negotiated for generations 


is a blow struck in support of private — 
enterprise — the system that built 2 
great America and the only one under & 
which it can hope to continue on a 


course worthy of its heroic past. 


Brings Spiritual ‘Tranquility 


By Benjamin N. Woopson 
Executive Vice President, State Life 


Why do I love the life insurance busi- 
ness? 

Well, sir, I'll tell you... 

I love the life insurance business be- 
cause it has rewarded me generously, 
and indeed far more than proportionate- 
ly, for such talents and energy and 
diligence as I have invested in it... be- 
cause it has given me_ greater-than- 
average returns in exchange for average 
ability. 

I love it because it has helped me and 
required me to meet new friends by 
the tens and the hundreds, and has 
caused me to grow in spirit, as do those 
who work with men and with ideas, and 
not to shrivel in spirit as those so often 
do whose work secludes them from their 
fellow men, or who work with machines, 
or deadening routine. 


Keeps on Path of Financial Sanity 


Because the nature of my work, of my 
studies and of my teachings, has caused 
me to own life insurance in adequate 
amount and has kept me on the path 
of financial sanity; and because I there- 
fore experience each day of my life 
that spiritual tranquility which rests 
upon solvency and financial progress, 
without which man can neither find full 
happiness nor work at full efficiency. 

Because my daily stipend in terms of 
accomplishment is fully as great as my 
reward in dollars, since mine is the rich 
satisfaction of knowing that each day 
I contribute to the welfare of my fellow 
man, because the commodity which I 
sell benefits the buyer more than the 
monetary reward benefits the seller. 

Because this great business asks me 
not about my genealogy, my schooling, 
my age, but only asks “can you de- 
liver?” ... because it gives me oppor- 
tunity, and rewards me for performance, 
irrespective of family, scholastic back- 
ground, or years of experience or 
seniority . . . because it never says “too 
young” or “too old”... and above all 
because this business pays me in mathe- 








BENJAMIN N. WOODSON 


matical proportion to my _ performance 
and worth, and therefore the more | 
earn the more gladly and willingly am 
I paid, 

A Friendship Builder 


Because my competitors in this great 
business are my _ best friends... .4 
peculiarly satisfying relationship which 
is commonplace in life insurance, and 
which is the envy of those in virtually 
every other line of endeavor. 

It’s for all these reasons, and many 
more equally impelling if less apparent, 
that I entered the life insurance bust 
ness, that I hope to stay in it through 
my working lifetime, and that I love 
this business. 4 

I love it, sir, because it gives me Mf 


(Continued on Page 132) 
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FOR 
GUARDIAN PRODUCERS 


Improved Waiver of Premium and 
$10 Disability Income Provisions 


¢ Our regular $10 per $1,000 monthly income to age 65— 
then Policy Matures As An Endowment For The Face 


Amount. 
e A modern definition of “total” disability. 


e New low waiver rates for men or women. 


Term Policies 


e New term to 70 as well as regular term policies at very 


low premiums. 


® Waiver and disability income available on these term 


policies. 
¢ Increased first year commissions. 


e Liberal conversion privileges. 


New Family Income Agreement 


¢ $20 per month per $1,000 on all permanent plans as well 
as $10 per month — both still independent of the basic 
policy proceeds. 


The 
GUARDIAN 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 


50 Union Square New York 3, N, Y. 
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Manhattan Life Policies 
that are “Naturals” with 


SOCIAL SECURITY 





1 Life Paid-Up at 65: 


At Age 65, Cash Value of a $10,000 Policy Provides $47.48* 
Monthly Life Income to Insured (10 Years Certain). 


Women Insureds Receive Same Monthly Income as Men 


2 Endowment-Annuity at 65: 


$10.00* Monthly Life Income Per $1,000 Face Amount 
(10 Years Certain) 


Women Insureds Receive Same Monthly Income as Men 


3 Family Security: 
Provides Income for the “Gap Period” Under Social Security, 
or from death of Insured until end of Term Period selected. 


Example: Age 35 to Age 65—Annual Premium for 


$100.00 Monthly Income: $234.60 
Maximum Income Benefits: $36,000 
Maximum Commuted Value: $25,460 


* May be increased if dividends are left with Company to accumulate at interest. 


THESE MANHATTAN LIFE FEATURES 
APPEAL TO WOMEN: 


1. Women receive same rates and secure same benefits as men. 


2. The Waiver of Premium Benefit is automatically included 
without specific extra charge in all standard policies and will 
be effective for total and permanent disability commencing 
between ages 5 and 60. 


This Applies to Both Men and Women Applicants 


Our 2nd Century of Service to Policyholders 








Home Office: 120 West 57th St., New York 19, N. Y.—JUdson 6-2370 
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Trusteeship in Most Exacting Sense 


By Grorce WILLARD SMITH 
President, New England Mutual 


GEORGE WILLARD SMITH 


In my 46 years of association with 
life insurance I have been increasingly 
conscious of the satisfaction that comes 
from connection with a business which 





is always constructive, and always q 
challenge to best effort. ‘ 

I am glad I am an insurance may 
because— 

The purpose of life insurance igs to 
create financial protection and peace 
of mind, 

Life insurance is the only way the 
average family can adequately provide 
for financial security. 

The agents everywhere have a com. 
mon purpose—to act in a_ liaison 
capacity between company and policy. 
holder to assure planned protection 
for families and businesses. 

Life insurance is a trusteeship jn 
the most exacting sense. In life jn- 
surance management the equities and 
rights of policyholders must be para- 
mount. 

The guarantees of life insurance 
have been carried out—despite wars, 
epidemics and economic upheavals, 
Mortality and mathematical _ tables 
and soundly regulated investment 
have made this possible. 

The billions of policyholders’ funds 
invested in thousands of different 
paths are working every day for the 
continuance and improvement of our 
way of life. 

These are a few of the reasons why 
life insurance has always appealed to 
me as one of the finest businesses in 
the world. 


A Vast Cooperative Enterprise 
And Preservative of Rights 


By Matcotm ApamM 
President, Penn Mutual Life 





MALCOLM ADAM 


It is a warming and sobering thought 
to realize that every year individuals 
throughout the nation are entrusting a 
major part of their current savings to 
the care of life insurance companies. It 
is gratifying as well to know that life 
insurance furnishes the means through 
which four out of five American families 
are helping to achieve security with in- 
dependence. We can also take pride in 
knowing that as our economy has moved 
forward life insurance has kept pace 
with it by developing new plans of pro- 
tection to meet changing economic and 


social conditions. This has been the 
record for more than a century. From a 
personal standpoint I am grateful indeed 
for the opportunities which have given 
me a chance to help the maintenance 
of this splendid performance. 

The Gold Book‘s question has also 
led me to ask myself just what a man— 
such as an agent, for instance—has a 
right to expect out of the job to which 
he devotes his life. The answer, it seems 
to me, lies not only in the fact that 
his work enables him to feel that he 1s 
a useful, constantly contributing member 
of society in the broad and most gen- 
eral use of the term, but is in a position 
of being of service to so many persons. 

Just as people are fortunate to be en- 
gaged in work that carries some degree 
of public recognition they are also en- 
titled to expect a decent living for them- 
selves and their families. It is natural, 
too, that they should expect some tun 
out of the job; should desire to have 
a sense of interest and enjoyment which 
will make the difference between work 
being drudgery or its being a pleasure. 
Life insurance measures up to all these 
requirements and aspects. 


B. N. Woodson 


(Continued from Page 130) 


full, without restraint or limitations, that 
opportunity for financial success, pet 





sonal growth, and business achievement © 


which is sought by so many and found 
by so few. 

That’s why I love this business. And 
do you know what business I’d_ want 
to be in if I weren’t in the life insut- 
ance business? 

The life insurance business! 
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MORAL: INSURE 








GPPose a rich uncle—one who might support 
your family if you passed on—were to call 
on you tomorrow ... 

And that all you had to do to stay on his good 
side was to spend a few dollars a month on him. 

Would you, figuratively speaking, hide like 
the gentleman above, when he called? 

We'll bet a new hat you wouldn't. 

So why should a big, brave man like you ever 
go around hiding from a nice, helpful Travelers 










agent? After all, he’s a much surer bet than 
most rich uncles! 


For the Life insurance premiums folks spend 
through him each month gwarantee that their 
families will get the money they need—with no 
if’s or but’s. 

Moreover, each family knows exactly how 
much it will get. 


So don’t turn this “rich uncle” away. Let him 
in! The next time he calls, it might be too late. 














The Travelers Insurance Company, The Travelers In- 
demnity Company, The Travelers Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, The Charter Oak Fire Insurance Company, Hart- 
ford 15, Connecticut. Serving the insurance public in 
the United States since 1864 and in Canada since 1865. 
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In A Human Service Business 


By LeLanp J. KaLtMBACcH 


President, Massachusetts Mutual 





LELAND J. KALMBACH 


Among the many reasons I am grate- 
ful that I am a life insurance man, there 
are two which give me the greatest satis- 
faction. One is the fact that the life 
insurance business is a human service 

The other is the very im- 
part that the life insurance 


business. 
portant 





E. A. Roberts 


(Continued from Page 118) 


dentally the seed which later blossomed 
into a desire to leave the practice of 
the law and enter that of life insurance. 

It might be well to support my current 
delight that I am in the life insurance 
business with some reasons. Compelling 
ones are easy to find. 

Early Economic Emancipation 
When my earned income got to a 
point where I could buy a book that 
attracted me without first examining my 
budget or inquiring the price, I found 
a pleasant economic 

That is 


emancipation. 
but in 
way— 


small 
important 


nice in a 
more 


way, 
a big 
the same thing can be had for a man, 
his family or his business, through life 
through life insur- 
able to 


way—a 


and only 
far as I have 
To presently create an estate 
that will care for the support of a widow, 
the education of children, provide for 
one’s own retirement and the purchase 
of a deceased partner’s interest, can be, 
and is being, done every day through life 
insurance. 

To help improve, if not to perfect, 
such a product, to put it in the scheme 
of a man’s life, to keep it there safely 
and him happy with it, is a pleasant 
endeavor. This is not just the neatest 
trick of the week. It is a time-proven 
vehicle that is doing one or more of 
these things for millions of Americans. 
It is that factor which, as much as any 
other, gives an over-plus to the Ameri- 
can way as against any other. 

Having put in force a program of 
insurance which is reasonably easy to 
maintain, the odd coins in my pocket 
are free for give-away. It is possible 


insurance, 
ance, as been 


discover, 


business plays in the economic life of 
the nation. 

It is generaly accepted that life in- 
surance furnishes the only sure means 
by which millions of men can provide 
for their dependents, and this is espe- 
cially true during a period of high prices 
and high taxes when it is so difficult for 
individuals to accumulate savings, I feel, 
however, that insufficient emphasis has 
been placed on the effect that life insur- 
ance ownership has had on the moral 
character of our citizens. Such owner- 
ship requires self-discipline and personal 
economy—it gives pride and satisfaction 
to know that one’s dependents are pro- 
tected—it fosters self-reliance and pride 
of accomplishment. I sincerely think 
that life insurance ownership makes for 
better citizens, and I cannot believe, 
for example, that the spread of com- 


munism could ever become a_ serious 
threat in a nation of life insurance 
owners. 


The life insurance industry, in acting 
as a reservoir for small savings of mil- 
lions of the country’s citizens, has funds 
which would not otherwise be available 
for financing the needs of industry, of 
home ownership, and of government 
bodies. It is one of the greatest single 
factors in maintaining the American en- 
terprise system. 

It is indeed a great satisfaction to be 
connected with an industry which is 
such an important factor in both the 
moral and financial structure of the 
nation. Also, as a life insurance com- 
pany official, it gives me a great deal 
of pride to know that the life insurance 
industry is being conducted on such a 
high plane by men who have a sincere 
desire to be of real service to the public. 





for us to plan the purchase of things 
we want and need, Travel and all such 
things have been made possible without 
giving any offense to our conscience or 


——— 
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concern for how much should be saved 
or spent. 
One Big Thrill Which Has Not 
Come to Him 

Never having sold insurance, as such, 
I am denied the richest thrill of all, 
and that is the delivery of a check to 
a widow or to a boy who could not 
otherwise easily go on to school and 
my hat is proudly off to those men in 
the agency system who have kept fami- 
lies and businesses together, 

In our own company we have reached 
an objective long sought after and, while 
this may sound odd coming from one 
who was once a lawyer, I am pleased 
that we have not a single policy case 
in litigation. I don’t think we are paying 
improper claims. As a matter of fact, I 
know we are paying proper ones faster 
and if any doubt is cast on the propriety 
of any claim, we are on the ground 
immediately to supplement any other 
source of report or investigation. We 
probably cannot remain long in this posi- 
tion, because there are always some who 
would take an unfair advantage, but in 





commissions. 
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Provides liberal agency contracts direct with the Company, al- 
lowing excellent first year commissions and continuous renewal 








a clean business such as ours it is an | 


ideal worth striving for constantly, 

I believe it was Mr. Churchill who 
said: “Insurance is the magic of aver- 
ages for the rescue of millions.” 

The satisfaction that men have had 
through the pooling of their resources 
and their risks in privately-managed 
companies of their own selection, who 
are urged on competitively to the finest 
performance possible, is one of the 
thrilling phases of this American scene 
in which all who participate should be 
greatly pleased. 





Julian D. Anthony 


(Continued from Page 128) 


made a contribution to this country we 
live in and work for which is well-nigh 
incalculable. 


Independence for Millions 


It has given millions of people a de- 
gree of independence which even our 
important constitution and the Declara- 
tion of Independence cannot provide. It 
has made millions free from the shackles 
of an impoverished old age; it has 
freed other millions of children and 
widows from dependency on charity or 

“relief.” But perhaps best of all, it has 
brought peace of mind to 80 millions of 
present day policyholders and their fami- 
lies as well as to tens of millions of 
policyholders of earlier years. 

Life insurance has made an immeaswr- 
able contribution to our American econ- 
omy over and above the benefit pay- 
ments. The reservoir of savings which 
company assets represent has_ been 


available for investment in proven busi- 7 


ness enterprises, The loan values, bor- 
rowed upon by policyholders, have pro- 
vided part or all of the capital for many 
a new enterprise, the equity for the pur- 
chase of a new home and for other busi- 
ness and personal needs. Even beyond 
these tangibles, the intangible of free- 
dom from worry, which the ownership 
of life insurance policies gives, has beet 
a potent influence in the shaping of the 
course of our country. It has enabled 
the risk-taking of our free enterprise 
system which has been so _ responsible 
for American economic progress. 
How could anyone fail to be proud 
to be a part of such a tremendous force‘ 
It is a force entirely creative, never 
destructive, always beneficial. The prit- 
ciples of thrift and 
upon which the business rests need to 
be continuously preached. There is still 
much work to be done and more needs 
to be covered. The challenge of the 
business is even stronger today than 


in past years, I am continually grateful 
that I am a life insurance man. 
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“YES...YOU MAY CALL’ 


By Carlton R. Gordon, Allentown, Pa. 


I fail to see how anyone in the selling end of 
the life insurance business can afford to ignore 
the many opportunities offered through the 
proven medium of direct mail. 

Over the last 10 years direct mail has opened 
the door—and the “Chart for Living’’* has kept 
that door open—to sales that have accounted 
for 50 per cent of my total paid-for production. 
I have so much faith in the “Chart for Living” 
that I would feel guilty of having cheated my 
client if I didn’t prepare one for him. 

My sources of names for direct 
mail circularization include news- 
paper items, referred leads, and the 
company rosters of promising young 
employees, complete with their ap- 
proximate salaries, that are given to 
me by some office manager friends. 

What is most important to remem- 





ber about direct mail is that it requires per- 
sistent and regular effort. The average number 
of replies will always be reasonably high if 
you (1) circularize enough names, and (2) if 
you have been careful in your selection of 
those names. 

Selection is always important and I am care- 
ful to choose the most applicable letters for 
particular groups of prospects. I have also 
learned that proper follow-up timing is necessary 
so that the prospects will be primed 
for the best possible reception. 

Once an agent gets in the habit 
of using direct mail and begins to 
enjoy the increased volume of busi- 
ness it brings, he’ll wonder how in 


the world he ever did without it. 


* The “Chart for Living” is a colored graph, used by 
Provident agents, showing monthly income from life 
insurance, social security, investments, etc. 


Sales Ideas from “Provident Notes’ 
published by 


PROVIDENT MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


























Closest American Relationships 
By Frazar B. WILDE 


President, Connecticut General Life 


In the lives of most of the 150,000,000 
persons in America, life insurance has 
an intimate social relationship as well as 
a most important economic one. Its in- 
fluence and its performance are both di- 
rect and indirect. Its ownership gives 
direct protection to the millions of in- 
sured policyholders and also an indirect, 
but, nevertheless, a real protection to 
hundreds of thousands of people having 
some aftiliation with American business 
and industry either as stockholders in 
industry and business or as consumers 
who would be deprived of essential 
products if their interest in corporate 
or other business enterprises were im- 
periled by emergencies where they could 
not survive except for life insurance 
coverage. 

Naturally, it is a satisfaction to be 
associated with an institution which is 
doing so much for the American people, 
which is always in their grateful 
thoughts and hearts; and to be able to 
observe so closely the significance and 
magnitude of the greatest of all me- 
diums of social and economic protection. 


Bolsters Tripod of Freedom 


By W. C. McCorp 
President, Southland Life 





W. C. McCORD 


I am glad that I am a life insurance 
Man... 


because life insurance is the practi- 
cal answer to man’s instinctive desire 
for economic freedom (it is one thing 
to consider something highly desirable 
and an entirely different—and ofttimes 
impossible—matter to acquire it!), 

because today life insurance is a 
great factor in preserving our Ameri- 
can way of life. Our tripod of free- 
dom—political, economic and personal 
is no stronger than any individual leg. 
Life insurance bolsters the economic 
and contributes much to the personal 
phases of our freedom. 

because life insurance is the ex- 
pression in business terms of many 
spiritual values: unselfishness, love, 
thoughtfulness, self-reliance, to men- 
tion a few, 

because of the perpetual inspiration 
of being associated with men and 
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Vital Role in Our Economy 


By H. W. Manninc 
Vice President and Managing Director, Great-West Life 





Karsh 
H. W. MANNING 


I am glad I am a life insurance man 


primarily because of the genuine satis- 
action one derives from the knowledge 





women who of necessity have an evan- 
gelical zeal for the work they do, 
because it affords me a share, how- 


ever small, of immortality by means 
of the individual futures it builds and, 
through them, the national existence 
it will mold, 

because life insurance is simply the 
modern version of man’s age-old 
search for “liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness.” 


MONARCH LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD: MASSACHUSETTS 





that life insurance makes available ty 
so many of our fellow citizens peace 
of mind and security and_ because it 
occupies a vital role in our economy 
The service we render, the trust jm. 
posed on us and the stewardship to 
which we have committed Ourselves 
present a challenge worthy of ones 
best efforts, 

Certainly, there are other spheres 
embracing many of these characteristics 
However, the life insurance business is 
so dynamic, holds so many opportunities 
for outstanding service with due fe. 
ward, that I believe it affords a stimy. 
lation and interest which is almost 
unique. 


Frederick W. Hubbell 


(Continued from Page 120) 4 


ards and uncertainties that beset him 
The accumulated reserves of all the 
policyowners are invested for his in- 
dividual benefit and at the same time 
assist commerce and industry with capi- 
tal support. As long as the American 7 
citizen continues to believe in and sup- 7 
port voluntary cooperation, life insur- 
ance will appeal to him. 

Life insurance is a truly democratic 
enterprise, To purchase life insurance 
each individual has three requirements: 
health, character and sufficient money to 
pay the permium. Whatever the eco- 
nomic, social, political prestige or renown 
of the applicant, he must fulfill these 
prerequisites before he is eligible for 
ac¢eptance. Furthermore, the unit price 
for the purchase of life insurance is the 
same regardless of the amount pur- 
chased. The premium required for $100,- 
000 of life insurance is 20 times the 
premium required for $5,000 of life in- 
surance—no more and no less. As long 
as the American citizen cherishes the 
democratic principles with their equi- 
table practice, life insurance will appeal 
to him. 

Because life insurance is in full har- 
mony with the temper and spirit of the 
American people, I am grateful that 
I am a life insurance man. 








Security and Independence 


(Continued from Page 18) 


praise those things which may be of- 
fered to us in the name of security. In 
the words of a great Irish lawyer ut- 
tered about the time of the beginning 
of our country as a nation: 


“It is the common fate of the in- 
dolent to see their rights become a 
prey to the active. The condition upon 
which God hath given liberty to man 
is eternal vigilance; which condition 
if he break, servitude is at once the 
consequence of his crime and_ the 
punishment of his guilt.” 

The fruits of any organized society 


are determined by the contributions, in- J 


dividual and collective, of its members. 
No one can benefit without contributing, 
except at the expense of the others. The 
strength of our country and the eco- 
nomic system which it represents lies 
more than anything else in the tremen- 
dous contributions of a people secure 
in the knowledge of their right and 
privilege to work and live in freedom 
and independence. Only if they con- 
tinue to contribute, and in that way, 
will they and the great nation of which 
they are a part remain strong and free. 
Only then will they continue to have 
both security and independence—an 1n- 
divisible union. 
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"WELL, I'M CERTAINLY GLAD 
70 SEE YOU AGAIN!" 























e? 


This is the kind of relationship with our policy- One by-product of the service calls is the fre- 
holders that we want The Mutual Life’s Field quent development of repeat business among 
Underwriters to cultivate. So we encourage present policyholders. Take the case of the pol- 
such follow-up “service calls” by paying our icyholder who made the remark quoted above. 
Field Underwriters extra compensation for Over the years, our Field Underwriter has been 
making them able to help him adapt his life insurance pro- 

These visits are primarily intended to offer gram to changing circumstances and responsi- 
our policyholders free professional counsel on bilities many times. 
family security problems. They are, of course, Today, this client owns six times the amount 
a natural extension of our INsuRED INCOME of life insurance he had the first year of his 
approach to life insurance selling—which isa marriage. He has become “many customers in 
visualization of the prospect’s needs. Since one.” And he is a satisfied customer because— 
those needs inevitably change, so should the without having to request it—he has had 
life insurance program. continuing service. 

Our 2nd Century of Seruice 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY of NEW YORK 
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Max H. Cohen’s Initial Sales 
Were in Millinery Field 





MAX H. 


COHEN 


Max H. Cohen, Philadelphia, special 
agent, Society, entered the 
insurance business in 1930. Before that 
he was in the wholesale millinery field. 


Equitable 


In his early insurance selling he con- 
centrated among persons in the millinery 
line and a deal of business has 
developed from that occupational group. 
He has written approximately 125 ap- 
plications a year in past decade, for 
an average production of $750,000. For a 
been listed 


great 


number of he has 


among the 100 leading producers of the 


years 


Equitable. 

The greatest number of his applica- 
tions come from simple programming 
and he written many “package 
sales.” He also has written a substantial 
amount of business insurance and other 
types. 

Mr. Cohen is active in the Brith 
Sholom Lodge, is a past president of 
the Emile Zola Chapter, and also is 
a member of the national board of di- 
rectors. Among drives in which he has 
participated are Salvation Army, Red 
Cross, Community Chest and Allied 
Jewish Appeal. 


has 


National Advertising 


(Continued from Page 113) 


and copy follow a testimonial pattern 
depicting and telling about typical peo- 
ple who have retired with life incomes. 

“The success of this campaign over a 
period of twenty-four years is an ex- 
cellent example of the value of repeti- 
tion in advertising. All Phoenix Mutual 
advertisements carry a double coupon, 
one headed ‘Plans for Women’ and the 
other ‘Plans for Men.’ The resulting re- 
plies give a close check on the pulling 
power of various advertisements and 
magazines and, according to the com- 
pany, are a valuable guide in the invest- 
ment of the advertising dollar.” 


Prudential 
Main Theme: Immediate Benefits of Life 


Insurance—Freedom From Worry To- 
day Through Guarantee of Future 
Security. 
Henry M. Kennedy, director of advertising 
and publications. 


“Prudential advertising in the past 
primarily stressed the future benefits of 
life insurance. Starting in July of this 
year Prudential advertising also began 
to emphasize its immediate benefits. The 
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theme throughout this new advertising 
is that life today can be happier and 
more free from worry if security for the 
future is assured. We feel that by em- 
phasizing the present satisfactions of 
owning Prudential protection, this ad- 
vertising should not only continue to 
build good will, but should reinforce the 
agent’s efforts in channeling funds into 
life insurance instead of into other 
immediately-satisfying purchases. 

“In order to heighten the emotional 
effect and build greater acceptance and 
prestige, these advertisements are being 
printed in four colors. They are ap- 
pearing regularly in Life and the Satur- 
day Evening Post, with insertions at less 
frequent intervals in Time, Look, Amer- 
ican, Better Homes and Gardens, Coun- 
try Gentleman, Successful Farming, and 
Harpers.” 


Standard Insurance Co. of 
Portland, Ore. 


Main Theme: Increased Public Acceptance 
of Company. 
James P. Johnson, public relations d'rector. 


“Our 1950 program is utilizing Sunset 
magazine, a regional publication with a 
large circulation in the Pacific Coast 
States, the Pacific Coast edition of Par- 
ents’ Magazine and newspapers in our 
territory. 


“Our magazine advertising copy has 
featured western living ideas, such as 
gardening, lawn furniture and outdoor 
cooking. The objectives have been to 
increase the public acquaintance with 
our company and to identify it with the 
West. 

“It is difficult to measure results ac- 
curately but there has been a substantial 
increase in the recognition of the com- 
pany. Surveys indicate that in a period 
of a little over a year, the numbers in- 
creased about 25%. Several elements are 
contributing to this increase, but the 
advertising program, no doubt, has been 
an important factor.” 


The Travelers 


Main theme: Service Rendered by Agent 

and American Way of Doing Business. 

. W. Van Beynum, manager, publicity 
department. 


“The Travelers national advertising 
has continued its emphasis on the serv- 
ice rendered by the insurance agent but 
took the occasion in March of this year 
to speak-up on behalf of the American 
way of doing business. The advertise- 
ment occupied a six-column space in 
The Saturday Evening Post and was an 
abbreviated version of an address deliv- 
ered by the companies’ president, J. W. 
Randall, before the University Teachers 
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Non-Can Accident 
Accident & Sickness 


Charles C. Zahorik 
175 Market Street 
Paterson, N. J. 


A PROGRESSIVE ACCIDENT AND HEALTH 
DEPARTMENT WILL BRING MORE 
SATISFIED BUSINESS TO YOUR AGENCY 


e Modern Hospitalization Plans 


e Liberal Accident and Health Plans 


New Jersey T. D. B. 


Medical Reimbursement-Accident 


Contact our General Agents for full information 


Ashley & Friedman Agency 


General Agencies available in Va., Penna., Ohio 
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Washington, D. C. 
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of Insurance. The advertisement broy h 
many favorable commentaries from lead. 
ers in all lines of business and from 
agents of many insurance companies 
No one took exception, and only typo 
correspondents presented views that 
were divergent even in the slightest de- 
gree. 

“A poll of readers of The Saturd, 
Evening Post indicated that half a mil 
lion people (200,000 men and 300,00) 
women) read the advertisement and an 
additional two million people glanced at 
it and noted that it ran but didn’t take 
time to read it. This was a better te. 
ception than we expected for an adver. 
tisement that consisted of a page and a 
half of solid type. Reprints were jy 
great demand and more than 3000) 
were printed.” : 


Pope Leo XIII 


(Continued from Page 20) 


ox, nor his ass, nor anything which js 
his.” 


A Family Right 


The rights here spoken of belonging 
to each individual man, are seen in a 
much stronger light if they are con- 
sidered in relation to man’s social and 
domestic obligations. 

In choosing a state of life, it is indis- 
putable that all are at full liberty either 
to follow the counsel of Jesus Christ as 
to virginity, or to enter into the bonds 
of marriage. No human law can abolish 
the natural and primitive right of mar- 
riage, or in any way limit the chief and 
principal purpose of marriage, ordained 
by God’s authority from the beginning, 
“Increase and multiply.” Thus we have 
the family; the “society” of a man’s 
own household; a society limited indeed 
in numbers, but a true “society,” an- 
terior to every kind of state or nation, 
with rights and duties of its own, totally 
independent of the commonwealth. 

That right of property, therefore, 
which has been proved to belong nat- 
urally to individual persons must also 
belong to a man in his capacity of head 
of a family; nay, such a person must 
possess this right so much the more 
clearly in proportion as_ his position 
multiplies his duties. 

For it is a most sacred law of nature 
that a father must provide food and all 
necessaries for those whom he has be- 
gotten; and, similarly, nature dictates 
that a man’s children, who carry on, as 
it were, and continue his own person- 
ality, should be provided by him with 
all that is needful to enable them hon- 
orably to keep themselves from want 
and misery in the uncertainties of this 
mortal life. Now, in no other way can 
a father effect this except by the owner- 
ship of profitable property, which he can 
transmit to his children by inheritance. 
A family, no less than a state, is, as 
we have said, a true society, governed 
by a power within itself, that is to say, 
by the father. Wherefore, provided the 
limits be not transgressed which are 
prescribed by the very purposes for 
which it exists, the family has, at least, 
equal rights with the state in the choice 
and pursuit of those things which are 
needful to its preservation and its just 
liberty. 

We say, at least equal rights; for 
since the domestic household is anterior 
both in idea and in fact to the gathering 
of men into a commonwealth, the for- 
mer must necessarily have rights and 
duties which are prior to those of the 
latter, and which rest more immediately 
on nature. If the citizens of a state— 
that is to say, the families—on entering 
into association and fellowsnip, experi- 
enced at the hands of the state hin- 
drance instead of help, and found their 
rights attacked instead of being pro- 
tected, such association were rather to 
be repudiated than sought after. 





A man’s true wealth is the good he 
does in this world. —Mohammed. 
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(Editor’s Note: This article consists of 
extracts from the testimony given by Mr. 
Wilson before the special sub-committee 
of the Judiciary Committee of the House 
of Representatives on November 30, 1949, 
(Emanuel Celler, chairman), in connec- 
tion with its study of the anti-trust laws). 


Perhaps the primary explanation for 
any large company is that it has a 
service to perform to the public. Cer- 
tainly it is true that when any concern 
fails to give to the consumer a satis- 
factory product at a fair price it will 
lose the customer and with him will lose 
its size and ultimately its very ex- 
istence. 

Miracle of Mass Production 


One of the benefits of b:g business— 
and this is the aspect most frequently 
mentioned—is the miracle of mass pro- 
duction. By this process large industrial 
organizations are able to produce and 
sell items requiring a high degree of 
fabrication in such quantities that the 
price—otherwise prohibitive—is __ well 
within the range of a very large group 
of consumers. It is a commonplace that 
without the efficiencies of size and 
large volume production the luxury that 
is the automobile could not conceivably 
be made available to so many millions 
of people. To me it never ceases to be 
a marvelous thing—a miracle—that our 
people can share together the wonders 
of the mechanical, the electrical, and 
now the plastic age. Automobiles, re- 
frigerators, gasoline, washing machines, 
books, woolens, plastics metals, all are 
available at but a fraction of the unit 
cost on any but a large volume basis. 
The benefit of large-scale production 
to the workingman cannot be stressed 


Wide Research 


(Continued from Page 12) 

of disposing of kitchen food waste. 
3y mid-1935 the project was sufficiently 
perfected so that the laboratory turned 
it over to the General Electric’s Ap- 
pliance Department which began pro- 
ducing and selling the first machines. 
The cost of the laboratory’s services up 
to that point were $90,000. 

The introduction to the market of 
any such revolutionary product involves 
tremendous problems. With any new 
product there must be a high calibre 
of salesmanship and advertising in or- 
der to create, first the awareness of the 
product, and, second, a desire to have 
it. With an invention involving such a 
radical departure from the accepted tra- 
ditions of the past as does the Dis- 
posall, for instance, the normal sales 
resistance problems are multiplied. Dur- 
ing a four-year period General Electric 
experienced an over-all loss on the 
Disposall alone of $456,000. 


Women’s Dresses 





An interesting viewpoint on how the 
duPont experimentations resulted in 
putting nylon on the market was given 
to The Gold Book by Harry Gardiner, 
general agent, John Hancock, New York 
City, who started in insurance with that 
company when a boy in Paterson, N. J. 

“At that time,” he said, “Paterson, N. 
J., was one of the great silk manufac- 
turers of the world. Women either 
wore silk gowns or cotton ones. Few 
women workers in Paterson could af- 
ford to buy silk gowns. Nowadays they 
wear rayon or nylon dresses and they 
can be bought for moderate prices.” 


Big Progress and Big Business Go Together 


By CuHar.es E. WILson 
President, General Electric Co. 


in- 
creased, only large industry, with the 


enough. As our population has 
economies of mass production, could 
have enabled the unskilled worker to 
earn wages more than equivalent, in 
terms of purchasing power, to those of 
skilled artisans in the absence of large- 


scale techniques. 


Should Encourage All Companies 
to Grow 


The significant fact of which we must 
never lose sight is that there has never 
yet been enough of any product to make 
it abundantly available to all the people 
who need it. To say that any company 
is too large, on the basis of any ab- 
solute standard, is the height of de- 
featism. For no company and no indus- 
try in the American economy is yet big 
enough to bring enough goods to enough 
people. The law is presently well de- 
signed to cope with illegal monopolies 
and illegal conspirational action by big 


corporations. What I do say is that in 
the absence of an _ illegal monopoly 
within its industry, every company in 
the country should be encouraged to 
grow—to produce more goods for more 
people. Only thus will full play be given 
to the competitive philosophy which un- 
derlies our entire economic system. For 
as larger industrial units produce more 
goods at progressively lower costs, more 
people can obtain these goods, thereby 
increasing at the same time both the 
market potential for all business and the 
standard of living of the American peo- 
ple. I affirm that there are not enough 
automobiles, not enough turbines, not 
enough refrigerators, not enough wash- 
ing machines, not enough of a multitude 
of other products, for the American 
people—that there will not be enough 
until every home has available to it the 
comforts of life which the products of 
our industrial age can provide. 
Certainly, I am optimist enough to 
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“Reliance programming 
methods are practical 
and profitable.” 











Practical Programming Pays 


Great improvements in the technique of programming life 
insurance estates have been made in recent years. Utilizing 
the most advanced thinking on this subject the Reliance has 
developed a practical method of programming that puts the 
emphasis on selling rather than tedious detail work. 

The new Reliance Programmed Protection Service is a 
well organized procedure that places the agent’s contacts 
with clients on a professional basis. Neither time nor ex- ; 
pense has been spared in the preparation of this Service. 
It includes complete training material, an impressive de- 
monstration kit and supplies of high grade presentation 


Hundreds of Reliance representatives report that with 
this new Service their sales per interviews have increased 
and the average policy sold has more than doubled in amount. 

Yes, this modern merchandising idea is paying off for 
Reliance salesmen. The Company will be glad to furnish 
you information about its programming service. 


RELIANCE LIFE 
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Operating in 25 states. Writes 
all modern forms of life in- 
surance including par and non 
par. Also accident and sick- 
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CHARLES E. WILSON 


believe that the future holds great 
promise for American industry. I can 
but anticipate that if we are to fulfill 
that promise, industry must grow. It 
must grow even to keep abreast of the 
present standard of living of the people, 
let alone improving upon that standard 
by meeting more of their needs, 


Where Would Be Stopping Point? 


It has been estimated that by 1960 
we shall have a total purchasing power 
2Y% times what it was in the worst year 
of the depression, about 75% _ bigger 
than in the “boom” year of 1929 and 
nearly half again as large as 1941. Is 
there to be some suggestion that indus- 
try or industrial units must, however, 
not grow—that they must suddenly at 
some point, ascertained by who knows 
what divining rod, come to an abrupt 
halt, going no farther forward, regard- 
less of human needs? What then of 
the incentive to discover and develop 
new products and new projects? How 
sponsor a new improvement when the 
limits of some law set a barrier to more 
production? How meet the needs of in- 
creased population, of increased pur- 
chasing power, of developing scientific 
discoveries when some _ barrier says, 
“Thus far and no farther?” I can re- 
member at the time of the TNEC hear- 
ings how there were those gloomy 
prophets of disaster who thought they 
foresaw that American industry would 
never be able to use its then existing 
production facilities. I cite that only to 
illustrate the folly of ever attempting 
to direct on the basis of predictions— 
no matter how intelligently founded— 
that there be an end or outer limit to 
growth or progress. 


Partnership With Small Business 


Any concept of “small business versus 
big business” is a false issue. This coun- 
try needs the combined contributions ol 
both big business and small. 

I have always believed and I believe 
very earnestly today, that it is the job 
of all business and all industry to seek 
to supply the ever-expanding needs of 
our people. To any one at all familiar 
with the sub-standard living conditions 
of portions of our population it is all 
too clearly apparent that our productive 
facilities have a long way to go in ful- 
filling even the most basic needs. 
therefore suggest that the attention of 
our economists should be turned not 
toward means of putting maximum lim- 
its on production or units of production 
but toward ways in which new growth 
and new developments on the part of 
all industry can be stimulated and en- 
couraged. 

I am convinced that big business 's 
good for small business, just as sma 
business is essential to big business. 
The two cannot be separated; they can- 
not flourish without each other for the 


(Continued on Page 167) 
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He fought for our right to learn 


HE was Born with two hungers—for food and for knowledge. 
But that was in the days before public schools, when the 
poor could either eat or learn, but not both. So the mind 
of Horace Mann, the poor farmer boy, nibbled at a few 
borrowed books and went a-hungering for all the 

world’s learning. 


But he was one of the great ones, and nothing could stop 
him. Somehow, he learned law. He entered politics. In 
time he became president of the Massachusetts Senate. 
“Watch Horace Mann,” people used to say. “He'll go far.” 


Then one day his mission rose up and took him by the hand. 


He heard of a job. A man was wanted to look into school 
conditions in Massachusetts. He would be poorly paid 

and have no power to act. He was expected only to write a 
report that would gather dust on a shelf. Hardly the 

job for a man with a brilliant future. 


Horace Mann the Senator thought of Horace Mann 
the farm boy, famished for knowledge. He 

thought of the children who might become 
scientists and statesmen and engineers and 


loctors—but wozldi't ... because there were 
? d ? . MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
no good schools to teach them. 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
id 


Horace Mann resigned from the Senate, sold 


his law books, and went out to plead the 
case for America’s children. 


He spoke to farmers and workingmen, bankers and 
politicians, and his conviction was like a flame. Every child, 
he told them, must have a chance to develop the best 

that is in him—not only for his own sake, but for America’s. 
Only through good public schools can we get people 

big enough to do the working and the thinking, the 
building and the dreaming for a great country. 


Horace Mann’s words fell like seeds on the minds of 
Americans, and where he spoke, schools sprang up. And 
out of the schools came the kind of America we want 

to have and keep. 

For it is in the classrooms and the schoolyards that Americans 
of every kind and station first learn to know each other’s 
value—learn to be rivals and brothers at the same time. 

It is here that the future mechanic and the future man of 
business, the worker with tools and the worker with ideas, 
learn to strive together, each in his own way, for the 
good of all. 
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through college by working as a re- 
porter during summer vacations and 
was a correspondent for the New York 
Herald Tribune for two years following 
his graduation. 

Robert W. Sampson served for three 
years as advertising manager of the 
Mutual Benefit Life before joining the 
Institute. He also had other advertising 
experience in copy writing and client 
contact. Much of the promotional ma- 
terial issued by the Institute is prepared 
by him and he assists in determination 
of media for the advertising program. 

Mr. Sampson, born in East Strouds- 
burg, Pa., is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin with a B.A. degree 
in journalism. During World War II 
he was a first lieutenant in the Army 
Ordnance. 

Isabel Swift, a native of Hartford, 
got her schooling in that city and New 
York, taking several courses at Colum- 
bia University, The distribution of In- 
stitute material to home offices and 
maintenance of primary contact with 
the companies are under her direction. 
Her main hobbies are needlepoint de- 
sign and collection of miniatures. 


Women’s Division 


Director of the Institute’s women’s 
division is Marion Stevens Eberly, a 
Barnard College graduate who is a 
member of many women’s organizations, 
serves on the board of the Women’s 
City Club of New York and is treasurer 
of the Committee of Women in Public 
Relations. She has lived in South Amer- 
ican countries and was at one time on 
staff of New York Herald Tribune. 

Mrs. Eberly joined the Institute in 
1944 to develop its women’s division and 
has done much to acquaint women with 
what life insurance means, not only as 
beneficiaries but also as owners and 
citizens. She particularly focuses atten- 
tion on the importance of women’s 
sharing in management of family money 
matters, appearing on numerous forums 
about family finances. 

In her work she not only answers 
questions which women ask about their 
family’s life insurance and its place in 
the nation’s economy, but also ascer- 
tains for the life insurance business the 
attitude and views of women to help 
the life companies give the best possible 
service to them and their families. She 
believes that her family background has 
done much to aid her in discussing fam- 
ily money affairs as she has three chil- 
dren and two grandchildren. Sometimes 
her children refer to themselves as her 
“private Pan-American Union” since 
each one was born in a different coun- 
try. 

Betty Martin, assistant director of 
the women’s division, is a graduate of 
Pomona College, Claremont, Cal., and 
also studied at the Sorbonne in Paris. 
During the past 10 years she has been 
engaged in personnel administration and 
in public relations activities. 

She joined the Institute staff as as- 
sistant to Mrs. Eberly in 1946. Her work 
as assistant director carries special re- 
sponsibilities owing to Mrs. Eberly’s 
many speaking tours around the coun- 
try. 


Educational Division 


Director of the educational division is 
R. Wilfred Kelsey who joined the staff 
of Institute in its early days. After 
graduation from Haverford College he 
studied life insurance at the Wharton 
School, University of Pennsylvania, 

Mr. Kelsey in 1941 organized and be- 
came manager of the Institute’s depart- 
ment of information and since 1945 has 
directed the educational division which 
cooperates with schools and colleges in 
helping provide information on life in- 
surance and related subjects for class- 
room use. The division prepares and 
distributes booklets, charts and films of 
an educational nature. 


The Institute’s first documentary film, 
“For Some Must Watch” (which was 
viewed by more than 2,000,000 persons 
within a year after its release), was 
produced under Mr. Kelsey’s direction. 
The Institute’s film program now con- 
sists of five motion pictures, and there 
are several film strips in various stages 
of production. Mr. Kelsey helped or- 
ganize the Committee on Family Finan- 
cial Security Education and is its sec- 
retary. This committee, made up largely 
of educators, is developing a long-range 
program of teacher training and high 
school classroom instruction in the 
fundamental principles of family finan- 
cial security. 

Other Educational Division Careers 


Edward “Ben” Burr, technical asso- 
ciate, educational division, belongs to 
an insurance family. Both his father 
and brother are insurance agents, and 
his mother, before marriage, was a life 
insurance cashier. In addition, both his 
wife’s father and brother are in the 
insurance business. 

He served in World War II in Euro- 
pean Theatre as staff sergeant and is 
an active member of the 405th Infantry 
Association. He is chairman of mem- 
bership committee of New York Chap- 
ter, CLU. He received his A.B., cum 
laude, in 1946 from Bowdoin College, 
and an M.B.A. degree from the Gradu- 
ate School of Wharton School, where 
his master’s thesis was “Life Insurance 
for Educational Purposes.” At the In- 
stitute he devotes much time to visual 
education. 

Helen M. Thal, editorial associate in 
educational division, ioined the Institute 
in 1945 after several years of college 
public relations work. She was born in 
a North Dakota community originally 
settled by her grandparents. After at- 
tending local schools she went to St. 
Olaf College in Northfield, Minn., and 
to University of Iowa. 

Although her title is editorial asso- 
ciate, Miss Thal does many things un- 
related to writing. She counsels persons 
seeking to make life insurance a career, 
attends educational conventions, speaks 
at schools and colleges on some phase 
of life insurance, engages in promotion 
of Institute teaching aids. Her favorite 
hobbies when she can indulge in them 
are fishing in northern Minnesota and 
skiing in Colorado. 


Press Division 


Dudley B. Martin became director of 
Institute’s press relations in May of this 
vear after 20 years with New York 
Times. While with the Times, which he 
ioined after graduation from Pulitzer 
School of Journalism at Columbia Uni- 
versity in 1930, he served as_ school 
news editor, on the financial and city 
news staff and in the last 12 years with 
the Times he was on its national news 
desk. He is a director of the Hudson 
River Conservation Society organized in 
1936 for protection of that famed river. 
Another of his outside interests is rail- 
roading. During World War II he was 
a field director of the American Red 
Cross in the European Theatre. 


J. Walter Thompson Writers 


The staff of the press bureau of the 
Institute functions as a unit in the pub- 
lic relations-publicity department of the 
J. Walter Thompson Co., one of the 
nation’s great advertising agencies. The 
J. Walter Thompson section is headed 
by Richard F. Griffen, one of its vice 
presidents. He had a broad experience 
in financial news reporting and finan- 
cial advertising prior to assuming the 
leadership in his group of the Institute’s 
press activities eight years ago. Mr. 
Griffen and his staff work directly with 
the Institute’s director of press relations 
—Dudley B. Martin, developing ideas 


and articles and maintaining liaison 
with the Institute’s executive depart- 
ment and the various division heads. 





Chester C. Nash, with the Press Bu- 
reau since its inception, has been with 
the J. Walter Thompson Co. since 1939 
and prior to that was an insurance 
editor in the trade field for 12 years. 
He was at one time editor and pub- 





Albert I. Hermalin 


C. C. Nash 


lisher of a Middle Western county-seat 
newspaper and wa3 advertising manager 
of one of the life insurance companies 
for five years. 

Jules Kramer has been with the Press 
Bureau seven years. Before joining J. 
Walter Thompson, he was a newspaper- 
man for 18 years in New England and 
in New York City, 

Robert Hutchings came with the 
Press Bureau after World War II, al- 
though he had been with J. Walter 
Thompson before going into service. 
His pre-Thompson career included pub- 
lic relations work with the Edward L. 
Bernays organization and writing and 
reporting for several upstate New York 
newspapers. 

Berton Braley joined the J. Walter 
Thompson Co. in 1943, from the Office 
of the Coordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs in Washington. Prior to 1942, 
Braley was a free-lance writer, foreign 
correspondent and publicist. 

Virginia Moore, before she was added 
to the J. Walter Thompson staff in 
1947, spent several years as a commer- 
cial artist, a free-lance writer and an 
editor for magazines, and as women’s 
editor in wartime public relations work 
for the Navy. 

Robert J. Sullivan, a newcomer to 
the Press Bureau, spent three years 
as head of the publicity department of 
the J. Walter Thompson’s Wall Street 
office. Prior to that he was for 10 years 
a financial news reporter for the United 
Press. 


Statistical and Research Division 


Virginia Holran, director of statistical 
and research division, heads a depart- 
ment which is a vital base from which 
a large share of the Institute’s infor- 
mation material stems. Born in Mis- 
souri she moved to Austin, Tex., when 
a child, attending school in that city. 
After getting her B.A. and then her 
M.A. degree in mathematics at Uni- 
versity of Texas she taught in Austin’s 
public schools for two and a half years. 
She then took a job in Galveston with 
the American National Insurance Co.’s 
actuarial department. Five years later 
she became assistant manager of the 
company’s tabulating department. 

Arriving in New York in 1944 Mrs. 
Holran joined the Institute as acting 
director of the division of statistics and 
research, becoming director of the divi- 
sion in 1947. In the same year she 
married Robert D. Holran, a consulting 
actuary. 

Mary Virginia Brown, economics as- 
sociate of statistical and research divi- 
sion, was born in a coal mining town 
in western Pennsylvania, She came to 
the Institute in 1947 after working for 
Dun & Bradstreet as associate editor 
of Dun’s Review. 

After graduating from Pennsylvania 
College for Women she got a degree 
of M.A. from Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege. Ceramic painting and sewing are 
two things she enjoys in her leisure 
hours. 

Albert I, Hermalin is statistical asso- 
ciate. A 1949 graduate of City College 
in New York, his native city, Mr. Her- 
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malin majored in mathematics and Sta- 
tistics, a training fitting him wel] for 
his job at the Institute taking charg 
of special surveys made by the division 
of statistics and research. This year hg 
attended the University of Michigan’, 
summer course on sample survey tech. 
nique. Mr. Hermalin has passed the 
first two actuarial examinations. His 
outside interests include classical music 
and attending sports events, 


Consulting Economist 


Consulting economist of the Institute 
is Edward Stone who joined the Ing. 
tute after serving as consulting econ- 
omist to a number of important organi. 
zations, including the National Aggp. 
ciation of Manufacturers. A maior jp 
the organized reserves, he served with 
the Army in World War IL in severa! 
of the operational theatres. 


The Library 
Librarian of the Institute is Elizabeth 
Ferguson, Before joining the organiza. 
tion in 1944 she had built up a solid 
background of public library experience 
particularly in Ohio. Since the Institute 


is constantly trying to help public 
libraries over the country her wide 
acquaintance in that field is helpful, 


She spends much of her outside time 
meeting with library and __ business 
groups, discussing library public rela- 
tions. She also has found time to hold 
important offices in various library as- 
sociations and to organize library train- 
ing courses. 

A cello player since her high school 
days, she likes to get together with 
players of other instruments in quar- 
tets and symphonies. She is a member 
in the National Association of Amateur 
Chamber Music Players. 


Production and Layout 


Director of production and _ layout 
division is Robert Mory who has been 
with the Institute since 1940. After two 
years he left to join the Army Air 
Forces as a_ navigator. Returning in 
1946 he was assigned to organize the 
production division which manages the 
mechanics of producing the printed mat- 
ter and handles the millions of items 
mailed annually. In his job his art train- 
ing comes in handy. He spent three 
years at a commercial art school, and 
at the same time took extension courses 
at Columbia University in evenings. 

A native of Ridgewood, N. J., and 
living now at Westport, Conn., he does 
not mind the suburban trip as it gives 
him a chance to play bridge. Another 
hobby is golf, 


Accounts and Finance Division 


Margaret Gallagher is head book- 
keeper of the Institute. Brooklyn-born, 
she spent part of her childhood in 
Ireland where she first went to school. 
She attends St. John’s University three 
evenings a week where she is working 
for the degree of Bachelor of Business 
Administration. She belongs to St. 
John’s University College Club, Inter- 
national Speakers Club and YWCA. 


Filing Department 


Jean A. Macklin, director of this de- 
partment, who was born in the famous 
British tennis town on the Thames of 
Wimbledon, received her early educa- 
tion in that country; then came here 
and attended Union Junior College, 
Cranford, N. J. Her first job was in 
the personnel department of Westert 
Electric Co. at Kearney, N. J. When 
the war ended she entered Barnard 
College and got a B.A. degree, special- 
izing in anthropology. 

As a hobby she makes scale models 
of furniture and has hopes of creating 
period rooms. Favorite recreations 10 


clude music, both classical and popular, a 


primitive art and miniatures, 


Receptionist 

The Institute’s receptionist is Kathryn 
Dietz. In addition to welcoming visitors 
she facilitates their seeing the members 
of the large staff of the Institute. She 
believes that good public _ relations 
should be the hallmark of the reception 
room and practices what she preaches. 
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3 of His Sons With J. P. Graham, Jr. 
General Agent, Aetna; Baltimore 





Cecelia Norfolk Eareckso 


Left to right—James P. Graham, Jr., John F., William S. (standing), James P. 3rd 


James P, Graham, Jr. has been a 
successful general agent for many years, 
13 of which have been in Baltimore with 
the Aetna Life. His three sons, Jim, 
Bill and Jack, each of whom saw service 
in World War II, are now ably assisting 
their father in running the agency. A 
fourth son, Bob, a student at University 
of Virginia, hopes to be a member of 
this father-sons insurance team when 
he graduates in June, 1952. 

In Baltimore James P. Graham, Jr., 
is a past president of the General Agents 
and Managers Round Table and belongs 
to the Merchants Club. He was awarded 
the Aetna President’s Trophy in 1948— 
his 25th anniversary with the company, 
the honor being based on all around 
performance in 1947. He is active in the 
business and civic affairs of the city; 
has an unusually long list of friendships. 


Some Father-Son 


James P. Graham, 3rd, the oldest son, 
was graduated from Princeton cum laude 
in 1941 at the outbreak of World War 
II and got an ensign’s commission in 
the V-7 unit of the Navy. He rose to 
the rank of lieutenant commander, saw 
action all over the globe, was released 
to inactive duty in December, 1945. He 
joined the Baltimore agency shortly 
thereafter as an agent and in 1946, his 
first year in the life insurance business, 
was an Aetna Life Quick Qualifier. He 
finished up that year on the Aetna 
Life’s list of leaders. 

In 1948, Mr. Graham was called to 
Newark, N. J. to become assistant gen- 
eral agent in the H. Horton Humphrey 
Agency. Humphrey and Jim Graham, 
Jr. were old Aetna Life friends and had 
worked well together. 

Jim Graham, 3rd, made a fine pro- 


Personalities in 


Northwestern Mutual Production 


Probably no company over the years 
has had more father and son combina- 
tions in its production field than has 
Northwestern Mutual Life. Sometimes 
there have been three generations. 

One of the outstanding Northwestern 
Mutual families has been the Poindex- 
ters. A pioneer general agent of the 
company in Kansas a decade after the 
Civil War, Early W. Poindexter built 
an outstanding agency. Two sons, Clar- 
ence and Urban, soon joined him and 
later became partner general agents of 
the Kansas agency. Urban is now as- 


sistant director of agencies and Clarence 
is general agent in St, Louis. And to 
carry into the third generation, Urban’s 
son is a special agent in Milwaukee 
and Clarence’s son is a Million Dollar 
Round Table member of the St. Louis 
agency. 

In 1905 Clyde O. Law of Charleston, 
W. Va., became an agent and eventually 
general agent. A few years after Clyde 
joined the company his brother Russell 
also became an agent of the company. 
He is now general agent in Baltimore 


(Continued on Page 146) 


duction record with the Humphrey 
Agency. Returning to Baltimore in 
March, 1949, he was appointed assistant 
general agent, the position he now holds. 
Married and with two children, he has 
identified himself with the business and 
social life of Baltimore. He is a mem- 
ber of the Baltimore Country Club, the 
Merchants Club and the Junior Associa- 
tion of Commerce; also a director of 
the Baltimore Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation. He likes to play golf, sail, swim, 
sing, and play bridge. 


William S. Graham Annapolis Graduate 


William S. Graham, second oldest son, 
was graduated from the United States 
Naval Academy in 1945. Assigned to the 
Pacific for war service he spent the 
next two years in that area with 
the rank of ensign. Resigning from the 
Navy, he joined his father’s agency the 
latter part of 1947. “Bill” Graham at- 
tended the home office school in Hart- 
ford which prepared him to take charge 
of the survey and program department 
of the Baltimore agency. In July, 1949, 
he was appointed brokerage supervisor 
and today he has charge of brokerage 
production. He was married last April 29. 

Among sports he enjoys is lacrosse. 
He was a member of the Naval Academy 
Lacrosse team and is on the Mount 
Washington Lacrosse team in Baltimore. 
His clubs are the Merchants and the 
Baltimore Country Club. 


John Fox Graham 


The third son, John, also a Princeton 





















































McTigues Are All in Insurance 
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graduate, served in Naval Aviation (V.5 


from October, 1943, to September, ion j 


and was an aviation cadet when ly 
separated from the service. 

Shortly after his graduation from ¢o). 
lege in 1948 he joined the Baltimore 
agency of the Aetna. Deciding to spe. 
cialize in accident and health lines, fe 
spent his first six weeks at the Aetn 
home office school acquiring the neces. 
sary background knowledge about this 
branch of the business, Upon his retury 
to Baltimore he became special agent jy 
charge of accident and health produ. 
tion. The Graham agency finished jp 
11th place in 1949 among Aetna agencies 
writing A. & H. 

Lacrosse is also one of Jack Graham's 
favorite sports as is sailing. He was on 


the Princeton Lacrosse team and is q § 


teammate of his brother, Bill, on the 
Mount Washington Lacrosse team. Dur. 
ing his summer vacations at Martha's 
Vineyard he has been sailing instructor 
of the Edgartown Yacht Club. Like his 
brothers and father, his clubs are the 


Merchants and Baltimore Country Club, 7 


He is single. 


Jim Graham, Jr. is highly regarded F 
in the Aetna Life organization for his © 


organizing and training ability, and the 
consensus of opinion is that he has done 
his best job in training his three sons 
for the business. The Graham Agency's 


paid-for business is 10% ahead of last § 


year. Three first year men in the office 
qualified for the company’s regional 
meeting at Dixville Notch, N. H,, and, 
in all, there were ten qualifiers for 1950, 
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Left to right, seated—Frank and Dennie McTigue. Standing—Jerry, Joe and Bob. 


Associated with Frank B. McTigue 
district agency of Northwestern Mutual 


Life, in Fort Dodge, Iowa, are five 
McTigues. Every one of them is a 


successful life insurance man. The pic- 
ture was taken at a meeting of the 
agency in Frank McTigue’s office re- 
cently. Frank and his brother Dennie 
are seated behind the desk in accom- 
panying picture. Standing, left to right, 
are Jerry of Ocahontas, who is the 
nephew of F. B, and Dennie; Joe Mc- 
Tigue of Fort Dodge, Iowa, and Bob 
McTigue of Webster City, Iowa. They 
are F. B.’s sons. 

In point of service Dennie is the 
oldest, having been a life insurance man 
for 30 years. His original contract was 


with J. G. Garland at Emmetsburg, 
Iowa. Frank is next in service and re 
cently got the company’s 20-year pil. 
Joe McTigue, who will be a company 
gold button winner this year, is com- 
pleting his third year with the com- 
pany. Bob was in the business a year 
prior to the war and returned in April, 
1946. Jerry has had about nine months 
in life insurance. He is working in 4 
strange town, but has consistently made 
the App-a-Week club. Dennie has long 
been an honor agent. 

The F. B. McTigue district agency 
ranked third nation-wide for the first 
10 months of the agents year. Denne 
McTigue was the agency leader for the 
first 11 months of the agents year with 
$379,880 and Joe ranked fourth. 
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“It was a lot different in our day... 


“Remember when our first kids were born? We were proud, 
sure—but worried, too. Doctors’ and hospital bills had me scratch- 
ing for almost a year. That’s something Tom won't have to worry 
about. He can really enjoy being a proud papa without wondering 
where the money’s coming from. Things like the well-rounded 
and generous plan of Group Insurance carried by his Company 


really make a lot of difference.” 
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Lawrence V. Drury, Jr. 


Lawrence Victor Drury, manager of 
the Sun Life of Canada’s outstanding 
Philadelphia branch, has two sons who 
have also made a success in the insur- 
ance field. They are Paul and Lawrence 
Victor, Jr, 

Born in St. Louis, “Vic” Drury became 
a general agent for old Cleveland Life 
at Acton, Ill, in 1924 after having been 
director of high school athletics and 
industrial education. When Cleveland 
Life was reinsured by Sun Life of 
Canada in 1926 Drury was appointed 
manager for that territory, in addition 
serving on the State Board of Control 
of Affiliated Exchange Clubs of Illinois 
and as director of Peoria county schools. 
In December, 1938, the Sun gave Drury 
charge of its Philadelphia branch where 
his leadership won first place among 
the company’s world-wide branches in 
1939, 1940 and 1941, and second place 
each year since 1944. He was the first 
to get the President’s trophy presented 
to company branch managers in the 
United States each year for general 
efficiency and showing the best record. 
One of his favorite sayings is “A man- 
agers greatest asset is men—not 
agents.” 

During the World War he was chair- 
man of the life underwriters division 
of Pennsylvania War Finance Committee 
in War Loan drives. 


Naval Record of Sons 
Sons Paul and L. V., Jr., were in the 


U. S. Navy during the war. Paul, a 
fighter pilot on the light carrier USS 


L. V. Drury 


Paul E. Drury 


Princeton, saw action in the Philippine 
Sea, shot down three enemy planes and 
assisted in downing a fourth. He got 
the Distinguished Flying Cross and the 
Air Medal, Upon leaving Navy in Janu- 
ary, 1946, he became a Group life repre- 
sentative in Detroit, achieving immediate 
success. He transferred to Ordinary life 
branch in 1948 and in September, 1948, 
was appointed service supervisor in 
Boston. Last month he became manager 
of the company in Baltimore. 

The younger son, Larry, served on 
USS Heyliger and was in the finish 
when the Japs surrendered, As a mem- 
ber of the force detailed to occupy Rota 
Island, North of Guam, he was helping 
clean up small resistance groups ashore 
when an explosion occurred blowing him 
about 30 yards and causing severe burns. 
After the war he majored in business 
administration at Temple University, 
Philadelphia, and joined Sun Life in 
July, 1949, as Group life representative 
in Detroit. 


NwM Fathers & Sons 


(Continued from Page 144) 





and his son is a Northwestern Mutual 
agent. Clyde O. Law’s son, John, in 1939 
went with the Northwestern Mutual 
and is now district agent in Bluefield, 
W. Va. 
The Clarks 

The late Dr. Charles E. Albright, 
Milwaukee, who for 30 years led the 
company in production, had no son. A 
few years before his death in 1946 Dr. 
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Robert E. Watson, leading producer 
for Occidental Life of California, and 
who has qualified for Million Dollar 
Round Table seven times, has a_ son, 
Robert E., Jr., who is following in his 
footsteps. 





R. E. Watson 


R. E. Watson, Jr. 


A native of San Francisco, Robert E., 
Sr., entered the banking business upon 
his graduation from St. Mary’s College 
and first entered the life insurance busi- 
ness in 1923. He is regarded as one of 
San Francisco’s best informed insur- 
ance men, 

Robert E., Jr., is a graduate of Uni- 
versity of San Francisco and before he 
was graduated he was in the Army 
teaching cadets how to fly. Soon after 
he became a flight commander. After 
his discharge he started flying for 
United Airlines. He left United with a 
record of 5,500 hours in the air. 

R. E., Jr., started selling for the Occi- 
dental in San Francisco 18 months ago 
and in May, 1950, won a one-month pro- 
duction contest in the San Francisco 
branch, writing $99,000 of insurance. He 
also has qualified for the company’s 
leading agents club. 





Albright took into partnership Warren 
E. Clark who had been a special agent 
of the company in its Milwaukee gen- 
eral agency since 1931. Because of the 
volume of business on the books of the 
Albright-Clark partnership Mr. Clark, 
immediately after the death of Dr. Al- 
bright, felt the need of a partner. His 
choice fell on his son, David, who has 
held a Northwestern Mutual special 
agents contract since leaving the U. S. 
military service in 1945, 

One of the present leaders of the 
company is Aaron Finkbiner, Jr. His 
father, Aaron Finkbiner, Sr., has rep- 
resented the company in Philadelphia 
since 1923. 

Among the third generation of North- 






























A friendly agency minded 
Company whose 50 years 
of progress has been built 


on service. 




















ATLANTIC LIFE 


INSURANCE COM PANY 


Richmond. \ irginia 
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Sign of Security 


For 58 years the Boston Mutual has |} | “ial: 
provided an economical, safe and |) |"* 
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Over 400,000 Policies now in 
force are providing individual security || | 
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LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Jay R. Benton, President 
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western Mutual agents is the Reynolds 
family of Lancaster, Pa. Company's 
general agent there, George Reynolds, 
Jr. is third generation Northwestern 
general agent in Lancaster. His brother 
Bob is a member of the agency. 


What Tom Tuttle Did While at Yale 


Then there is the case of Tom Tuttle. 
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Tom’s father is a special agent of the L 
company in Milwaukee and is a Life Ftp. 
and Qualifying member of the 1% | :4, 
Million Dollar Round Table. When Tom F ing, 
matriculated at Yale a few years ago | jot 
he dropped in for a visit with the com [jeg 
pany’s New Haven district agent, Stan 7 jot 
Trotman. Tom wrote life insurance while [ jj, 
at Yale succeeding in averaging $407,364 i 
in annual paid-for during his college | dep 
years. Incidentally, District Agent Trot- Freq 
man is also a second generation North- [ro 
western Mutual man as his father has oth 
represented the company in Westerly, rec 
R. L, since 1914. : C 

Away back in 1879 the companys JF coy 
superintendent of agencies received 4 wit 
letter from Daniel E. Murphy of Chir F pre 
cago, inquiring about an agency col Fs anc 





tract in Milwaukee. Several days latet 7 anc 
a letter was sent to Murphy offering | 





I per 
him a contract, reasonable commissions rec 
on business written “and to aid you i bos 
starting, we will be willing to pay your Fe 
board bill in this city for a short time : 
at the rate of $5 a week.” Murphy ac- life 
cepted and was so successful that only the 
three years later he was appointed gen- cor 
eral agent for Wisconsin. In 1901 his =i 
son, William K., joined the company. on 
Fifteen years later he became head 0 
the company’s Los Angeles agency am any 
continued as general agent until his © cif 
retirement several years ago. | ow 

To conclude this article, General en 
Agent Dan Murphy had a_ supervisor siz 
named Joseph I. Behling who was later all 


appointed general agent at Columbus, @ Ar 
Ohio. There he induced his son, Donald, § 






to enter the business. A few years latet agi 
Don moved to Los Angeles and _ there ha' 
became the supervisor in the agency 0 spi 





William K. Murphy. 
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: Not too many policyholders are aware 
_and perhaps not too many field men 
who contact these policyholders—of the 
extent to which the management prob- 
lems concerning their policies are con- 
stantly under a double check. Not only 








do the executive officers of each com- 
pany direct the affairs of that company, 
} put back of them 1s the board of di- 
F rectors, a group ol outstanding men 
drawn from a wide range of occupa- 
tions. 


More than 5,000 business and profes- 
sional men from coast to coast now 
make up the directorates of the coun- 
trys more than 600 life companies. 
These men, located in places from one 
end of the country to the other—many 
from small towns—are almost a_ cross 
section of American life. These boards 








lf include doctors, lawyers, professors, 
y college presidents, editors, publishers, 
merchants, manufacturers, public offi- 
val has || | cials—both men and women—represent- 
© ing practically every sphere of activity 

e adi@e .° 


in the community. 


mily ine] Analysis by the Institute of Life In- 
now in surance of the directorates of 70. com- 
curity panies showed that, except for company 
executive personnel who serve on the 

f every boards, manufacturers make up_ the 
ich the © largest number, one seventh. These are 
| the industrial leaders of the nation. 

© They come from giant industries and 


from small Main Street manufacturing 
Included in the list will be 


enterprises. | 
AL found western cannery executives, 
southern textile men, lumber mill op- 


erators, New England paper mill own- 
ers, automotive parts manufacturers— 
taken as a whole a long list that might 


0. 





) fF well appear as the roll call of American 
industry—(or resemble a roll call). 
——al Bankers and Lawyers 
Bankers come next in number—rather 
Reynolds naturally, as the financial affairs of the 
mpany’s life companies are of such front-rank 


sank heads in most of the 
and many from. smaller 


importance. 
large cities 


eynolds, | 
western 


brother cities are on this section of the rosters. 
y. © Certainly it can be said that the best 
— banking and financial brains of the 

at Yale © country are being tapped for the coun- 
Tuttle & sel and advice which these directors so 
of the F freely contribute. F 

A Lawyers come next—a reflection of 
: - the growing importance of law and leg- 
- Tor islation, requiring expert counsel for 
lc meeting the requirements of the day, 
Ars 489 § both as to life insurance and as to busi- 
ae ‘cn ness operations in general. Many of the 
te hile nation’s foremost attorneys serve on 
0407 44 | life insurance directorates. 
pe ' Merchants and retail business men— 
ra f department store owners, theatre men, 
N rot- F realtors, coal men, advertising men, rail- 
North- ® roaders, airline executives—make up an- 
ier has F other large block of life insurance di- 
esterly, BB cectors 

. ; Other relatively large groups in the 
apanys companies surveyed include educators, 


ived a 


yf Chi- 


with many colleges represented by either 













President, dean or professor; editors 
y Ss and publishers in both the newspaper 
S later and magazine fields; medical men inde- 
fering pendent of the company medical di- 
Issions rectors who serve on their own company 
you if hoards; public officials in local, state and 
y your Federal offices. 
t time _A growing number of faces from the 
hy ac- life insurance field forces is seen among 
t only these company directorates. Several 
d gen- * companies have this field representation 
01 his = —n some cases, several field men are 
mere F Ma single board. 
cad of his picture does not, of course, give 
ya any clue as to the make-up of any spe- 
il his cific board, as each company has its 
» OWN pattern and follows its own prefer- 
eneral » ences. The boards vary widely as to 
Tvisol — size—from five to 35 per company. For 
later all companies, the average is about ten. 
mbus, © And the varying composition of the 
onald, & boards is an interesting study in man- 
later agement individuality. Some ‘companies 
there have put the emphasis on occupational 
icy ol spread, having industry, banking, educa- 













WP iken Behind The Men 
Behind The Policies 


tion, government, legal and medical 
areas represented. Others have seemed 
to prefer the geographic spread, calling 
in directors from all parts of the terri- 
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tory they cover. This has been true of 
both large and small companies. Even 
some companies operating in one state 
carry out such a policy to the extent of 
having most leading cities and counties 
in their state represented on the board. 
Emphasis on Problems Areas 

On the other hand, some boards give 
evidence of an emphasis on certain 
problem areas. In one case, for instance, 
there is a duplication of medical men 
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on the board, giving a broader approach 
to the medical problems of today. In 
another case, there is a multiplicity of 


economist-investment counselor repre- 
sentation, showing a greater concern 
over the investment problems and 
trends. 


In all cases, the selection of directors 
shows careful study and results in added 
expert counsel for the company’s top 
management. It is a valuable double 
171) 


(Continued on Page 





FREE ENTERPRISE 






















Insurance is more than a business 


—it is the protector of free enter- 


prise and freedom. 


At Southland Life Insurance 
Company our business is dedicated 
to the protection of individuals— 
dedicated to freedom. For the man 
who owns adequate insurance is 
free... in life he can provide for his 
family and accumulate property, 
and in the event of death his life 


insurance will still protect his loved 


ones. 


The Life Insurance Industry is an 
outstanding example of cooperative 
effort to provide Security for Ameri- 
can families through SERVICE. 





LIFE: ACCIDENT -HEALTH- HOSPITALIZATION 


INSURANCE 


W. C. MeCORD, President 


COMPANY 
Home Office, DALLAS 


Serving Since 1908 
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| Negotiated Pension Plans 


(Continued from Page 26) 


service,” an automatic retirement age of 
68 is frequently found. For the larger 
corporations, total and permanent dis- 
ability pensions are almost universally 
found, and these are payable under con- 
ditions which vary from plan to plan; 
perhaps a norm is a benefit graded to 
length of service with a minimum of $50 
per month (frequently after 15 years 


of service with or without an age re- 
quirement, such as age 50). 

Some plans are administered entirely 
by the company, while in others a 
Board is established composed of equal 
union and company representatives, 
with an impartial chairman appointed 
by these members. 

It is rather interesting to note that 
the above settlements are those made by 
reason of CIO demands and are almost 
universally non-contributory. In the 
case of the A. F. of L., pension issues 
have not been stressed to the same de- 
gree and settlements made between that 
union and employers have tended to fol- 
low the traditional unit benefit pension 
plan formula, including, frequently, the 
principle of employe contributions. 


Some Questions Still Unanswerable 


To destroy any conception that the 
major pension plan problems have been 
settled for some time to come, it is 
only necessary to list several of the 
questions which are still unanswered 
(perhaps some are primarily academic 
and others practical but unanswerable). 

1. Are pension plans in general and 
negotiated plans in particular conducive to 
further inflation? 

Many students of this subject would 
answer unequivocably “Yes.” Neverthe- 
less, that conclusion is open to question. 
A widely used argument in “selling” a 
pension plan in the past has been that 
it results in increased efficiency, some- 
times to such an extent that the cost 
of the plan might be “self-liquidating” 
—perhaps this same conclusion applies 
as well in the case of pension plans for 
hourly workers. In a period of inflation 
(as the term is generally understood) 
resulting from deficit financing, produc- 
tion of war goods, etc., we may be too 
prone to instinctively place employe 
welfare plans in that category. Actu- 
ally, from the standpoint of money in 
the hands of consumers, the deferred 
nature of pensions and the investment 
policies thereunder, they could be 


claimed to be a “deflationary” influence. 
Are the costs of these pension plans 
passed on to the consumers in the form 


? 


of higher prices for the goods produced 
by covered employes? 

This question is closely related to the 
first question, Some companies have 
ascribed cost increases in their products 
to the financial requirements of recently 
established pension plans. 

3. Are small corporations at a distinct 
disadvantage in comparison with large 
corporations when it comes to establish- 
ing and paying for a pension plan? 

This question has received a great 
deal of attention on the part of certain 
parties who fear that the wide accept- 
ance of private pension plans will be 
to the competitive disadvantage of small 
corporations. While it is granted that 
the balance may be weighted in the 
favor of the larger corporations, it is 
believed that any such balance is slight 
and that this point has, as in the case 
of the question regarding inflationary 
tendencies discussed above, been much 
overstressed. 


The Older Workers 


4. Will these negotiated pension plans 
tend to operate to reduce the employment 
opportunities of older workers? 

To answer this question, it is neces- 
sary to have recourse to the terms of 
the particular pension plan under con- 
sideration. Certainly a pension plan 
which requires, say, 15 years of par- 
ticipation before an employe becomes 
eligible for any pension benefit what- 
soever could hardly be held to make 
employment of older workers more 
costly; nor could a plan which pro- 
duces “zero” benefits for all but the 
employes with greatest service. (At the 
recent Conference on Aging held in 
Washington, D. C., several speakers 
observed that in their opinion the ele- 
ment of “pension costs” had a negligible 
influence on hiring practices for older 
persons; other considerations far out- 
weighed.) 

5. What will be the effect of the in- 
crease in pension plans on the availability 
and price of bonds and the rates of return 
on these and other similar evidences of 
indebtedness? 

There is a great diversity of thought 
on this question. Some students hold 
that the increase in funds seeking in- 
vestment by reason of the funding of 
pension plan obligations will exceed the 
amount of available bonds, and other 
comparable type of investments. Others 
hold that the accumulation of pension 
funds will be orderly and gradual and 
will not get too far out of step with 
the potential increase in the future sup- 
ply of bonds, etc. In any event, most 
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students hold that the channeling of 
some part of these pension funds into 
the equity type of investment would 
have merit. 

6. Negotiated pension plans are tied in with 
labor contracts which run for a limited period 
of time, such as five years. To what extent is 
this time limitation compatible with a pension 
plan predicated on the assumption that it will 
continue indefinitely? What problems are to be 
anticipated at the end of the period of the 
labor contract? 

7. What funding arrangements are ap- 
propriate for negotiated pension plans? 

Some industrial concerns, particularly 
in the steel industry, have geared their 
contribution requirements to the pen- 
sion liabilities of retirements occurring 
during the five-year period of their 
labor contracts, thus postponing to the 
future the consideration of the con- 
tributions required in respect of later 
retirements, Other companies have spec- 
ified funding arrangements which imply 
the continuation of the pension plan 
provisions beyond the terms of the 
labor contract. 

8. What is the proper accounting treat- 
ment for contributions made by a com- 
pany under a pension plan? 

It is sometimes held that the present 
value of the unfunded pension benefits 
promised under a pension plan which 
is tied in with a labor contract repre- 
sents a different type of “liability” than 
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would be the case in the event no labor 
contract were involved, This is an ae. | 
counting question which, with other re. © 
lated questions, is now receiving the 
attention of the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue and_ the Securities Exchange 
Commission. Suffice to say that it would 
bankrupt some companies if they were 
required to show on their books as a 
liability the full accrued unfunded cost 
of their prospective pension benefits, 

9. Certain unions have indicated that 
future demands will be made for increases 
in future benefits and for vesting. To 
what degree may these developments be 
ant'cipated ? 

.The current (at this writing) talk of 
the possibility of wage freezes has ten- 
porarily disrupted the unions’ interest 
in pensions and directed their efforts 
towards wage adjustments. Future de- 
mands, particularly if the inflationary 
trend continues, are almost certain to 
affect pension settlements. The vesting 
question, for example, is a difficult one. 
Certain representatives of management 
and government agree with labor that 
pension plans without some degree of 
vesting will tend to result in freezing 
employes with their present employers, 
thus reducing the traditional mobility 
of labor to the possible disadvantage 
of industry. If vesting is good for the 
economy, can it be granted in the future 
without adding undue cost and admin- 
istrative complexities to the pension 
burden? 


Disability Benefits 


10. The majority of negotiated pension § 
plans contain a total and permanent dis- 
ability feature. What deferred problems 
may arise because of this benefit? 

It is widely accepted that the cost of 
total and permanent disability benefits 
is closely related to the care with which 
this benefit is administered and is af- 
fected by economic conditions. If future 
amendments to the Social Security Act 
should extend liberal, total and perma- 
nent disability benefits to a large pr0- 
portion of the working force and if 
the administration of those _ benefits 
should tend to become relatively lax, it 
will be difficult, if not impossible, for 
employers to hold to a reasonable and 
effective administration of the disability 
benefits in their private pension plans 
The administration question may be @ 
“sleeper” and there may result sub 
stantial unanticipated costs in the form 
of higher disability outlays. 

The above list of unanswered ques 
tions could be very easily extend 
many-fold, but these will serve 0 
demonstrate that planning in the nego | 
tiated pension field is far from an exact 
science. The pension pot continues 10 
boil and bubble and bring toil and 
trouble. 
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os in the world can take the 


place of persistence. Talent will not; nothing 1s 
more common than unsuccessful men with talent. 
Genius will not; unrewarded genius is almost a 
proverb. Education will not; the world 1s full of 
educated derelicts. Persistence and determination 
alone are omnipotent. The slogan ‘Press On’ has 


solved and always will solve the problems of the 


human race.’ 





This quotation, by one of Vermont’s most famous native 
sons, hangs in the offices of National Life underwriters 
all over the nation. We feel that the daily application 
by life insurance men of this compelling message has 
been a powerful force in selling the American people 
one of their most cherished possessions — family security 


through life insurance. 
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More Than Million Homes 


Financed By 


Life Insuranee Dollars 


More than a million American homes 
were being financed through the invest- 
ment of life insurance dollars in mort- 
gages in June, 1949. All but 2% of 
these individual home mortgages were 
in amounts of $15,000. The average home 
mortgage outstanding was under $5,000. 
The total financing extended to these 
home owners was nearly $5 billion. 

The financing aid to housing, says the 
Institute of Life Insurance, has been 
even more extensive than is indicated 
by the home mortgage figures. In addi- 
tion, about $2.5 billion of life insurance 
funds were extended under mortgages 
or about 70,000 multiple family dwell- 
ings, from two family homes to large 
apartment houses, and this does not 
include the rental housing actually 
owned and operated by the life insur- 
Altogether, says the 


ance companies, 
Institute, housing accounted for 85% 
of all mortgages owned by life insur- 
ance companies, with a dollar invest- 


ment of nearly $7.5 billion. Some 150,000 
farm mortgages for one billion dollars 
were also owned by the life companies. 

Commercial mortgages in mid-year 
1949 numbered about 45,000. These were 
largely loans to small business, one- 
third of them being under $15,000 and 
well over 80% under $100,000. These 
commercial mortgages covered whole- 
sale and retail stores and warehouses, 
hotels, theatres, garages, general office 
buildings and many other types of local 
enterprises. 


FHA and VA Mortgages 


Life insurance companies have been 
actively engaged in the writing of both 
FHA mortgages and Veterans Admin- 
istration mortgages, the latter being 
those written under the G. I. Bill of 
Rights. At the end of 1949, they had 
nearly $3.5 billion of FHA mortgages 
on their books and over $1.2 billion 
of VA mortgages, Of the VA mortgages, 
written entirely since the end of the 
war, when this special financing for 
veterans was set up, some $28 million 
was on farm properties. The FHA mort- 
gages increased $1.1 billion in the year 
to the largest FHA total on record, 
while VA mortgages went up $118 mil- 
lion during 1949. 

Total farm mortgage financing (in- 
cluding farm VA) extended by the life 
insurance companies at the close of 
1949 was $1.1 billion, topping the billion 
dollar mark for the first time since 
1935. The '49 figure is some 50% greater 
than that for only four years before. 
The farm mortgage total is, however, 
still only about half the volume of farm 
mortgage financing on the life insurance 
books back in the ’20s, The shrinkage 
in mortgage volume on farm properties 
since then has been primarily due to 
the large ratio of farm mortgages paid 
off by farmers during the past decade, 
accompanied by a relatively low volume 
borrowing. 


of new 
Real Estate Mortgages 


Real estate mortgages have regained 
much of the relative position they held 
in pre-depression davs among life in- 
surance investments. They now account 
for nearly 22% of total invested funds, 

hile only three years ago they were 
than 15%. Back in the ’20s they 
represented as high as 43% of assets 
in one vear and were almost consistently 
more than a third. 

In total amounts 
ners, the figure at the 


less 


loaned to 
end of 


property 
1949 


was at an all-time high. The $12.9 bil- 
lion extended as financing under real 
estate mortgages was nearly twice the 
amount only four years before, It was 
three-fourths more than the total mort- 
gage investment in 1929. 

In the early °30’s, the heavy fore- 
closures and the static condition of the 
real estate market combined to reduce 
the total mortgage holdings of the life 
insurance companies. New financing was 
not sufficient to offset the maturities, 
refinancings and foreclosures. Holdings 
dropped from $7.7 billion in 1931 to $5.1 
billion in 1936. Between that time and 
the end of the war, the holdings in- 
creased only slightly, due to the lack of 
building during the war years, There 
was also a large volume of mortgage 
prepayments during the war vears. 


FHA Loans 


Immediately on the close of the war, 
one of the greatest real estate markets 
in the history of the country developed, 
both in new building and in turnover 
of old properties, with consequent huge 
totals of new mortgage financing. New 
mortgages financed by the life com- 
panies in the four years since 1945 
have totaled $11.2 billion. Total holdings, 
in spite of large amounts of refinancing 
and of maturities, increased by $6.3 
billion in those years. 
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(Continued from Page 31) 


viously, a mere book knowledge of 
forms involved is not sufficient for the 
underwriter. He must be up-to-the- 
minute on tax laws and rulings, have 
a working knowledge of accountancy 
and investment principles, and ought to 
be a fair curbstone lawyer.” 

Sheehan quoted Ralph Engelsman as 
once telling a prospect, “at this moment 
you think I’m a pest, but I don't 
care what you think of me at this 
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moment. | care about what you or your 
family will think of me 20 years from 
now.” 

Pictures Printed by Fortune 


The Million Dollar writers whose 
pictures were run in the Sheehan ar- 
ticle in Fortune were Paul W. Cook, 
Mutual Benefit, Chicago; Sis Hoffman, 
Union Central, Cincinnati; the late 
Harry T. Wright, Equitable Society, 
Chicago; A. J. Ostheimer, 3rd, North- 
western Mutual Life, Philadelphia; Sad- 
ler Hayes, Massachusetts Mutual, New 
York; Robert U. Redpath, Jr., Con- 
neeticut Mutual, New York; Robert P. 
Burroughs, National Life of Vermont, 
Manchester, N. H.; Harold S. Parsons, 
Travelers, Los Angeles; Grant Taggart, 
California-Western States Life, Cowley, 
Wyoming, and Jacob W. Shoul, Mutual 
Life, Boston. 





Showed Foresight 

Clinton Montz, one of the New York 
Life managers, tells the story of a Mis- 
sissippi business man who _ in_ 1949 
erected a new building for his business. 
He financed the transaction through his 
bank and purchased New York Life 
policies totaling $100,000 to cover the 
loan if he died before paying it off. He 
died two years after passing a first class 
physical examination. Instead of pos- 
sibly having to dispose of the business 
at a forced sale to satisfy its obligations 
the cash from the life insurance will en- 
able the family to continue the business 
free of debt or dispose of it as is seen 
fit. Here are the details of the settle- 
ment: 


Amount of Policies | Premiums Paid 


$50,000 $2,416.00 

25,000 771.50 

25,000 2,670.75 

Total $100,000 $5,858.25 


“It was fortunate indeed for this man’s 
family that he had the foresight and 
good judgment to insure his life to save 
the business for them,” says Mr. Montz. 
“Practically every business man insures 
his business against loss by fire, but too 
few insure against the most damaging 
loss of all—their own life!” 





Pray to God and ply the hammer. 
Diligence is the mother of good fortune. 
—Cervantes. 





The dog that trots about finds a bone. 
—Gypsy saying. 

Industry is a lodestone to draw all 
good things.—Robert Burton, 
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One of a series of advertisements illustrating how a repre- 
sentative of The Equitable Life Assurance Society serves 
his community by selling life insurance. 


LISTEN TO “THIS IS YOUR FBI”... official crime-prevention broadcasts from the files 
of the Federal Bureau of Investigation...another public-service contribution spon- 
sored in his community by The Equitable Society Representative. 


EVERY FRIDAY NIGHT » ABC NETWORK 





The EVIDENCE in the 


case of Edgar Le Blanc 


The weight of evidence was overwhelming. 


Exhibit A—scores of old folks who have not 
become public charges—who are self-supporting 
and self-respecting on Retirement Incomes. 


Exhibit B — the large number of college boys and 
girls who owe their degrees to Equitable Edu- 
cation Funds. 

Exhibit C — the business men who have profited 
by Equitable Group Life Insurance and Part- 
nership Insurance. 

Exhibits D, E, F, etc.— covered home owners, 
widows, orphans, etc. 

THE VERDICT — Edgar Le Blanc, Representative of 
The Equitable Life Assurance Society is guilty 
as charged, on every count. (1) Guilty of having 
done a vast amount of good for his fellow citizens. 
(2) Guilty of being one of the most valued citi- 
zens of Madison County. 
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at age 68 with s AW. whereas Bigelow- 
Sanford, Alexander Smith and others 
have set age 7, with Textile Workers, 


CIO. 


This is important because it has a 
primary bearing on the effectiveness of 
the plan, Further, the compulsory re- 
tirement age has a major influence on 
costs of the pension plan. In many 
cases, however. where the compulsory 
retirement age is higher than 65, man- 


agement can determine if the employe 

is fit to perform his job competently 

after this age and retire him if he is 

proved to be unfit. 

12. “Average Pay” Versus 
“Final Pay’? Plans 


There is, of course, a significant dif- 
ference between these two types of 
plans. 

In an “average pay” plan the future 
service pension benefits are based on 


the average pay an employe earns dur- 
ing his entire membership under the 
plan. Thus the pension benefits are 
known year by year and the employers’ 
costs are likewise known at the end of 
each year. 

However, in the steel formula, a 
“final pay” type of plan, the pension 
is based on the average of the final 10 
years’ pay before normal retirement. 
The benefits are never definitely known 
until each employe retires, As a resu!'t, 
estimates of costs cannot be made as 
accurately as in an “average pay” plan. 
This is true because in an inflationary 
period, all benefits, past and future, are 
affected by rising wages in a “final pav” 
plan, while in an “average pay” plan 
only the remaining future service bene- 
fits can be affected. 

The important point is that the em- 


ployer must understand clearly which 
type of cost obligation he has_ under- 
taken and who is to bear the cost re- 


sulting from the adverse influences of 
inflation. In a plan based on average 
salary during membership, the employer 
may, and frequently does, voluntarily 
review his plan and increase his bene- 
fits retroactively if he is able to do so. 
In a plan based on average final pay 
the plan must automatically keep pace 
with inflation. 


13. Maximum or Minimum 


“One hundred dollars a month includ- 
ing primary Social Security” has _ be- 
come a by-word in pension bargaining 

but is this $100 a month a maximum 
or minimum benefit ? 

While the “$100 maximum” line has 
been broken, it is still important to 
understand the difference between the 
Ford type of plan providing a maximum 
of $100 a month inclusive of primary 
Social Security (after 30 years of serv- 
ice) and the Bethlehem formula se 
is a pension at age 65 of 1% of th 
average of the final 10 years’ pay Pa 
the years of service, less primary Social 


Security and with a minimum of $100 
a month inclusive of primary Social 
Security (after 25 years of service). 


the Bethlehem formula may yield 
greater pensions than the Ford or 
Chrysler, (General Motors, while pro- 
viding $100 a month inclusive of Social 
Security as a minimum, provides a for- 
mula under which higher benefits may 
be attained.) 
14. Social Security 

Another issue which will probably 
arise in negotiations is whether or not 
the employer can take credit for full 
(Ford and Chrysler) or half (U. S. 
Rubber) of present or future Social 
Security benefits. This must be made 
very clear in the contract. 


15. Vested Rights on Severance 


This may be one of the “demands 
of the future” in pension bargaining. 
Up to now few unions have asked for 
or won gains in vested rights. Pension 
costs are, of course, vitally affected by 
the extent to which an employe who 


Thus, 





Collective Bargaining on Pensions 


(Continued from Page 28) 


severs employment has a vested right 
to employer contributions on his behalf. 

Vested rights included in plans in 
the industry and areas should be con- 
sidered. Costs arising out of various 
vested rights formula should be studied. 
For instance, Chrysler (UAW) has 
none, but Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line 
(Oil Workers, CIO) has vesting after 
15 years’ service or for those over 45 
years of age with five years’ service. 
16. Joint Administration 


Shall the union have a voice in the 
administration of the pension plan? 
There are many possibilities all the way 
from the employer having the full say 
to the extreme of joint administration, 
which is the minimum guarantee to 
the contributing employer under plans 


adopted since the Taft-Hartley Law. 
Such unions as the Automobile Work- 
ers, CIO, have been more determined 
in their stand on this issue. 

Chrysler met the UAW demand for 
joint administration by limiting the 
powers of the joint employer-union 


committee to matters such as filing ap- 
plications for benefits, proofs of age or 
service, rights of retiring employes and 
to receive periodic reports from trustee 
and actuary as to the state of the pen- 
sion fund. 


17. Contract Duration 


Regardless of shorter wage reopen- 
ings, on the pension issue at least, the 
employer should endeavor to get as long 
a breathing spell as possible, such as 
the five-year patterns in Ford, Chrysler 
and General Motors. (General Motors’ 
five-year period also included wages and 
other conditions.) 

In all cases, where so intended, the 
contract should be made clear that any 
Wage-reopening provisions do not cover 
pensions and _ social insurances. This 
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OE NTRS 
lanruage should be explicit. Merely 23(p) of the Code, 


stating that the contract can only be 
reopened for wages is not enough, be- 
cause pension plans have been held to 
be wages by the courts as well as the 
National Labor Relations Board. 


18. Treasury Approval 

As a necessary precaution, employer 
liability should always be conditioned 
upon, and subject to his obtaining and 
retaining Treasury approval, under 
Section 165(a) of the Internal Revenue 
Code. The employer should also en- 
deavor to definitize his right to tax 
deductions within the limits of Section 
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For instance, the Chrysler agreement 
states that “Chrysler shall be required 
to make in any year no contribution in 
an amount which is greater than the 
amount which is deductible for tax pur- 
poses in that year.” 

There are many danger spots. that 
need to be pointed out in the tax ad- 
ministration. Perhaps an amendment to 
the tax law itself may be necessary. An 
employer must remember that he cannot 
take for granted a full tax deduction 
for each year’s pension plan contribu- 
tion. Some of these problems deal with 


sureau of Internal Revenue tests of 
actuarial soundness, permanency, defi- 
nitely determinable benefits, package 


plans, amounts of funding, and_non- 
union plans, as well as the exact status 
of industry-wide plans. 


19. Stockholder Approval 


Another important precaution is that 
the pension plan covered by the collec- 
tive bargaining agreement should gen- 
erally be conditioned upon, and made 
subject to, stockholder approval. 

20. Investments 

The determination as to the type of 
investment in the pension trust fund 
has up to now generally been left up 
to the sole discretion of the employer. 
For example, Chrysler may -authorize 
the trustee “to include among the in- 
vestments of the Pension Fund obliga- 
tions and stock of Chrysler.” 


21. Employes Outside 
Bargaining Unit 

As yet, no clear-cut pattern has de- 
veloped. Certain companies (e.g. Chrys- 
ler) have separate pension plans for 
union and non-union employes. Others 
(e.g. Bethlehem) have all employes in 
one plan. 

Many employers are loath to bargain 
with the union on plans that include 
members over which the union has no 
jurisdiction. In any event, the employer 
should evaluate any differences in ben- 
efits which favor non-union employes 
so as to be prepared for any demands 
for similar benefits from the unions. 
22. A Periodic Review 

Is Necessary 

The employer should constantly keep 
abreast of changing conditions in the 
pension and social insurance field just 
as he does with wages and other issues 
in the labor field. Whatever plans an 
employer may start with in collective 
bargaining it may be only the beginning. 

Benefits, like other employe gains won 
in collective bargaining have a tendency 
to grow with the years, The employer 
has to be prepared constantly with up- 
to-date information in anticipation 0 
any such future demands of his unions, 
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“A Beneficiaries’ Company” 
Offers Group Insurance....... 


With Contractual Settlement Options 


One of the major objectives of Home Life in the Ordinary field has been 


to produce “the best for beneficiaries.” 


When we entered the field of Group insurance the same objective, “the 


best for beneficiaries.’ was an important factor in our planning. 
’ p 


In addition to competitive rates, a Group life policy in Home Life pro- 


vides the following settlement options as a contract provision: 


(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
(5) 


“Fixed amount”—“installment refund annuity” and “life annuity” op- 
tions are also available on a present practice basis but are not contractual. 


One sum 

Interest option 

Fixed period 

10-year Certain life income 


20-year Certain life income 


Competitive Rates — Unusual Benefits 


If you are a general broker or represent a company which does not write 
Group, why not call the Home Life Manager in your city on your next Group 


contact. 


JAMES A. FULTON 
President 


Home Lire INSURANCE Co. 
256 Broadway, New York 8, N. Y. 


WILLIAM P. WORTHINGTON 


















HUGH C. MONTGOMERY 
Vice President Manager, Group Sales 
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Texas As An Insurance State 


| Pas 
Some Facts about Part Played by Life Insurance L -adership in 


Development of Industry And Commerce There; State Has 


$8 Billion in Force; Some Leading Producers 






By Travis T. WALLACE 


President, Great American Reserve, Dallas 





Tremendous progress is being shown acter and action will continue to amaze of them are already wishing they had 


in the mighty state of Texas. And the world for at least another couple of | built them a little bigger. Need more 
this progress is bringing an inevitable, centuries. Industrial Texas is hardly space. That’s the way it is in Texas. 
though somewhat belated, recognition fifty years old. We are belatedly em- Number of Insurance Companies 
from the rest of the country. barking on the exploitation of our count- in State 

| often tell ambitious young men in _ less resources. The last decade has given There are 104 legal reserve life insur- 


other parts of the nation to remove us our first successful steel mills, our ance companies with headquarters in 
themselves from the static conditions first big paper mills, many another first Texas. These are joined by 107 foreign 
in which they find themselves, where in the real building of an empire state. companies, 48 fraternals, and 687 as- 
they have to “run very fast to stand What has this got to do with the sessment, mutual and burial companies 
still,” and come down here with us and life insurance business? That’s a good to boast an eight billion dollar total of 
plant their roots in Texas, where even question. Texas has built a great life insurance in force. Over 50% of the 


by standing still they will be carried insurance business, and a great life in- life insurance carried by Texans is in 
forward by that extraordinary surge that surance business has built Texas. Each Texas home companies. This is prob- 
s Texas industry, Texas commerce, and to the other owes much. ably not true of any other state with the 
Texas living. Life insurance resources have given possible exception of New York. 
Perhaps we don’t worry enough about Texas a skyline, great manufacturing The Texas insurance business has in- 
the New Deal and the Fair Deal and plants, refineries. Life insurance men creased phenomenally with the expand- 
the other kinds of deals being perpe- have furnished the leadership, the know- ing economy of the state. In 1893, life 
trated from time to time. We've got a how to give a big assist in making insurance in force was a little over $107,- 
Big Deal in Texas. We stay pretty busy Texas. 000,000. It has grown eight fold in the 
keeping pace with that. The first skyscraper in Texas, all of | last 30 vears alone, while in the United 
In a state where there is 143 degrees twelve stories high, was the Amicable States as a whole it has increased only 
difference between the hottest and the Life Building of Waco, built many _ five times. My own company, organized 
coldest weather, you would think we years ago as an insurance company in- in 1935, has doubled its premium  in- 
would spend most of the time changing vestment. The latest skyscraper built come every thirty months during its 
our clothes. Actually, though, we have in Texas (and there are so many going fifteen year history. And I wouldn't 
found enough time to start an industrial up nowadays I have no way of know- have to walk but two or three blocks 
empire. And you ain’t seen nothing yet. ing at the moment just which is the to visit other companies whose growth 
We have honestly and actually just be- newest), has undoubtedly depended on is equally outstanding. 
gun. Texas still, in spite of the claims insurance money to pay the cost. A noteworthy provision of the Texas 
of several hundred Chambers of Com- Right here in Dallas, we have seen insurance statutes is the Robertson In- 
merce to the contrary, is not highly three towering insurance home office surance Law, which became effective in 
developed, and remains a_ challenging buildings finished and occupied in the 1908, requiring life insurance companies 
last frontier where men of vision, char- last few months. The owners of each doing business in Texas to invest in the 
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= the helping hand of a parent, life insurance is 
always ready to give a lift. Life Insurance Company of 
Georgia has been helping millions of Southern families 


meet financial emergencies for more than half a century. 


AOSMSCMFOCE Company 


s THE OLD RELIABLE « SINCE 1891 - 


HOME OFFICE = ATLANTA 














District offices conveniently located in ALABAMA, ARKANSAS, FLor1IDA, GEorGiA, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, NortH CARroLina, SoutH CAROLINA, 
TENNESSEE AND VIRGINIA. 





















































Texas Ins. News Photo 
TRAVIS T. WALLACE 


state three-fourths of all reserves helj 
for payment of policies written jy 
Texas. At the time of the passage of 
the law, many out-of-state companies 
withdrew. (Seems Texas investments 
were not so eagerly sought in those 
days.) 


With the general exodus of these | 
companies, there was a natural oppor- | 


tunity for local development. Typical of 
the success of such local entrepreneuring 
is the Southwestern Life Insurance 
Company which has $750,000,000 worth 
of insurance in force, and has never 
written a policy outside of the state of 





Texas. American National Life, writing § 


both Industrial and Ordinary, and a 
relatively young company, has well over 
$2,000,000,000 of life insurance in force 
with close to half of it being on the 
lives of Texans. 

It is interesting to note now that most 


of the companies which left Texas in | 


1907-08 have returned, paying up back 
taxes and penalities, and are currently 
investing much more than the legally re- 
quired 75% in Texas. Equitable Soci- 
ety led the way in March, 1937. In the 
beginning, we were somewhat uncertain 
as to the effect this invasion by the 
foreign giants might have on Texas 
companies. If it has hurt us at all, fig- 
ures do not reveal it. Most Texas 
companies are writing far more business 
and growing more rapidly than_ ever 
hefore. We haven’t gotten around to 
giving them credit for this yet, but at 
least they don’t scare us any more, 


Some Leading Producers in Texas 





Wd» ny ¥ 
“Smokey” Killen Jerry Wertheimer 


None of us, of course, would amount 
to very much in the life insurance bust- 
ness if it weren't for the salesmen and 
saleswomen who build that production. 
Texas life insur< ance salesmen are noted 
for their relatively high average pro- 
duction and the many outstanding prf0o- 
ducers of both Texas and foreign com 
panies. One Texas company, for eX 
ample, operating only in Texas, had 
19 million-dollar producers in the past 
year. In order that you may know @ 
few of our outstanding producers, we 
give you: : 

“Smokey” Killen, San Antonio. Third 
year in the business with New York 
(Continued on Page 158) 
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“Wouldn't you like to be able to take time off 

ecg cartoons. to go fishing some of these days?” 
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“T’ll bet it’s Al Jones, the Bankerslifeman ... he said he was going 
; DES MOINES, IOWA to stay right on my tail until I took out more insurance.” 
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LIGHTER MOMENTS FROM 


Onward... 


A MAGAZINE 
for BANKERSLIFEMEN 















We hope you'll get a chuckle or two from these Onward 
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By helping to keep our career life underwriters well > iC ip 3 















too, as well as motivating ideas and sales suggestions. 
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informed, Onward plays a big part in making Bankerslifemen 
the kind of underwriters you like to know as friends, fellow 


workers or competitors. 
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| “Do you really think we've picked the right day “Your model's refusal to buy insurance is a challenge to me... 


to give Farmer Jones his free Rain Gauge?” I’m going to keep coming back! 
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“Practising Law” Allegation 


Fluegelman 


(Continued from Page 25) 


or not the company suggested by the 
lawyer would serve the interests of the 
client better is beside the point. It is 
my opinion that it is not the function of 
the attorney to determine this matter, 
but merely to decide whether the over- 
all plan is sound from a legal point of 
view. 

The most difficult situations arise in 
those cases in which the insurance agent 
operates in the field of estate planning 
on a fee basis, although he may main- 
tain that this work is ancillary to the 
field of life insurance, and he may be 
right. The fact remains that he col- 
lects his fee regardless of whether or 
not insurance is purchased. Conse- 
quently, the advice for which he collects 
the fee may hardly be considered inci- 
dental to the sale of life insurance. He 
is engaged in a separate business and, 
although my opinion may not be popu- 
lar in some fields, I believe the Life 
Underwriters Association owes no more 
responsibility to this individual than to 
anyone else engaged in a business other 
than life insurance selling. 

This individual must stand on his own 
and, if charged with the practice of 
law, must face the charge and accept 
the consequences. However, if an agent 
is charged with the practice of law in 
connection with his presentation of a 
proposal to sell life insurance, it is 
my opinion that the Life Underwriters 
Association should review the case in 
conference with the agent and a com- 
mittee of attorneys and should protect 
the interests of the insurance salesman 
if it feels that he has not been guilty 
of the charge. 


Clarifies Position About Fees 


In order that I am not misunderstood, 
it should be made clear that there is 
certainly no objection in charging a fee 
for reviewing policies and suggesting 
appropriate endorsements. This type of 
work is frequently arduous and pains- 
taking and will probably be unprofit- 
able if dealing with a client who is 
over age or uninsurable so that this fee 
is being collected merely for compe- 
tence in analyzing an insurance prob- 
lem and has no bearing on the practice 
of law. It is only when a fee is charged 
for estate planning in a situation in 
which there is a vast amount of various 
types of properties including complex 
trusts and little or no life insurance, 
that the problem is raised regarding the 
invasion of the field of law. 

Another question arises regarding es- 
tate planners on a fee basis. Are they 
part time agents? If a man devotes a 
large part of his time to estate plan- 
ning and writes insurance merely as an 
incidence to what may develop as a 
result of his other activities, I believe 
he is a part time agent just as surely 
as if he were engaged in the real estate 
business, or in the securities business 
and wrote life insurance from whatever 
developed in the course of those activi- 
ties. As indicated before, it all depends 
on the point of view and I have been 
very frank in presenting mine. I don’t 
ask all of you to accept this point of 
view, but I do ask you to respect an 
honest approach on a difficult problem 
by an agent who believes that the field 
of life insurance selling is broad enough 
and offers sufficient opportunities to 
the agent without the necessity of ex- 
traneous activities, however beneficial 
they may be to the client. 


Cooperation Will Be in Best Interest 
of Clients 


_ Unfortunately, it appears that there 
is no early solution of the problem as 
the work of the agent becomes more 
and more complex, particularly in the 
fields of taxation and pension planning, 
and it is likely that continually more 


Hallett 


(Continued from Page 24) 


take made by some life underwriters, 
who have encountered the “unauthorized 
practice” problem to their dismay, is 
that they never get the lawyer into the 
picture until the entire client’s estate 
plan has been thought out, argued out, 
and planned out, and is complete in 
every sense except the drafting of the 
instruments and their execution. When 
the client’s lawyer comes into the pic- 
ture, everything is decided. It may be 
the most beautiful plan in the world, 
accurate in figures, law, and what is 
best for the client. It may be far better 
than the average general practitioner 
of law could have developed himself. 
Nevertheless, in such a case a local Bar 
association’s committee on unauthorized 
practice of law nine times out of ten 
will be able to show from memoranda 
or oral discussions that the life under- 
writer has actually given a legal opinion 
regarding the general property and its 
disposition, on which the client has re- 
lied, and which has led the underwriter 
out of his proper sphere. The more ad- 
vanced the life underwriter; the better 
trained and better equipped he is; the 
more accurate and intelligent—the more 
likely this will be the case unless 
through experience the life underwriter 
has followed the technique outlined be- 
low. 

In such a situation it is very simple 
for the committee on unauthorized 
practice of law of the local Bar associa- 
tion to appear before the court and get 
an injunction against the life under- 
writer’s activities and perhaps a citation 
for contempt. As has been so aptly 
stated, when the case gets that far, it 





questions will arise between attorneys 
and agents as to how far the agent 
may go, I believe the solution lies in a 
realistic approach, whereby the attorney 
and the insurance salesman recognize 
they are trying to work in the best 
interests of the client. Rather than 
criticize one another for any activities 
that may overlap, it would be far bet- 
ter if they cooperated in serving the 
best interests of the client for whom 
they are both working. Attorneys and 
the insurance production force should 
frequently engage in round table dis- 
cussions exchanging ideas that may be 
beneficial to both. It is impossible to 
be possessed of too much knowledge, 
and the well-rounded agent who has 
sufficient knowledge of the law to talk 
intelligently to his client, will have the 
respect, admiration and cooperation of 
the client’s attorney. 


The National Conference of Lawyers 
and Life Underwriters consist of rep- 
resentatives of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation and National Association of Life 
Underwriters, and has stated that “its 
purpose shall be to promote cooperation 
and understanding between life under- 
writers and lawyers, and to eliminate, 
as far as possible, misunderstandings 
and causes for complaint by either 
against the other in relation to any 
practices which do not appear to be 
in the public’s interest.” 


This quotation appears in the fore- 
word of the “National Statement of 
Principles of Cooperation Between Life 
Underwriters and Lawyers.” If we ad- 
here to these principles and set our 
sights on a constantly higher plane and 
treat the affairs of our clients and 
prospects in a truly professional man- 
ner, bearing in mind that we are life 
underwriters, there is no reason to con- 
cern ourselves with whether or not our 
discussion of legal problems constitute 
the giving of legal advice. If we seek 
to serve the best interests of our clients 
we will be respected for whatever 
knowledge we are able to offer, 


is very difficult for the life underwriter 
to win out over the Bar association’s 
“alumni on the bench.” 

How Agents Can Avoid Trouble 


How then can the life underwriter 
alert his client and fulfill his needs to 
the best of the underwriter’s training 
and experience without running afoul of 
a pitfall whose outlines are at best 
shadowy? The technique used by ex- 
perienced underwriters consists of tim- 
ing and public relations. The timing is 
nothing more than getting the attorney 
into the case as early as possible; the 
public relations is with the individual 
lawyer and the local Bar association in 
showing that neither poaches on the 
other’s field, but on the contrary, each 
is necessary to the mutual client. 


With respect to timing, as soon as the 
experienced life underwriter assembles 
all the necessary facts on which to go 
to work, he will request his client to 
call his attorney, advise him of the 
analysis being prepared, and ask the 
attorney to work with the underwriter. 
The life underwriter makes his pre- 
liminary study of the estate data, calls 
upon the attorney, informs him of the 
study, and indicates the points he thinks 
need further discussion, exploration or 
research. 

Here, public relations with the local 
attorney are important. The attorney 
must feel confident that nothing has 
been or will be done without his full 
knowledge and cooperation, At this 
point, some underwriters ask the attor- 
ney whether he would like to do the 
research himself and send it over to 
the underwriter for comments; or 
whether the attorney would prefer the 
underwriter to prepare an initial tenta- 
tive report. Naturally, most attorneys 
prefer the underwriter to do the tenta- 
tive analytical work which is then pre- 
sented to the attorney for his examina- 
tion. Points of disagreement are then 
argued out between the attorney and 
the underwriter without the client being 
present. 

Upon final agreement the life under- 
writer can then send his report to his 
client. It will include a reference to the 
cooperation of the attorney and, most 
important, the fact that the attorney 
has not, only passed on all legal ques- 
tions, but has also given his judgment 
on business and practical matters. There- 
after, all three—attorney, underwriter, 
client, and if necessary, accountant, 
trust officer, etc—can hold their con- 
ferences jointly and thrash out the 
details, 

Public Relations an Important Factor 

The public relations with regard to 
the client are here as valuable as those 
with the attorney. The client knows 
that his attorney has approved the rec- 
ommendations. The attorney has been 
in the picture from the beginning, has 
passed on all legal questions, knows the 
details of the plan, and is prepared 
quickly to draft the necessary docu- 
ments when the client’s decisions are 
final. 

Whatever the complications over the 
possibility that the attorney may not 
be well informed on certain aspects of 
the plan such as taxes, close corpora- 
tions, business insurance agreements— 
complications which often result in de- 
lay and need for the life underwriter 
to “educate the attorney”; nevertheless, 
the delay is far better than poor public 
relations with that attorney. It is better 
than the possibility of a complaint to 
the local Bar association if the life 
underwriter attempts to leave to the 
attorney only the drafting. 

If the client does not have an attor- 
ney, which is more often the case, he 
should be persuaded to retain one. Fears 
that dollars will go to lawyers’ fees 
rather than life insurance commissions 
do justice neither to the life under- 
writer, the client, nor the lawyer. The 
life underwriter has raised problems 
requiring competent legal or accounting 
or trust advice. Competent advice in 
estate planning saves the client dollars, 
rather than loses them. 

Good public relations between Bar 
and underwriter associations has long 





Average Policy Is $30,099 





BEN EPSTEIN 


Ben Epstein, Kansas City Life, Hous- 
ton, Tex., paid for his first million dol- 
lars of production in 1947 and has 
done so continuously, including the cur- 
rent year. He has contributed many 
articles in the trade press and _ has 
spoken often before insurance groups, 

Mr. Epstein entered life insurance 
with the Kansas City Life about 20 
years age and took time out from 1942 
to 1945 when he served in the Army 
Air Corps. He went into life insurance 
after making a thorough research of 
some other fields of selling. His work 
consists mostly of business insurance 
and estate planning and his average 
policy is in excess of $30,000. His per- 
sistency record is about 92%. 





been a goal of the National Conference 
of Lawyers and Life Underwriters. This 
group consists of representatives of the 
American Bar Association and the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters. 
The National Statement of Principles 
of Cooperation Between Life Under- 
writers and Lawyers was approved by 
both professional associations, has been 
reprinted in many periodicals, and can 
be obtained from the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters, 11 West 42nd 
Street, New York 18, New York. It 
sets out as a guide general principles 
of conduct as between the two profes- 
sions. It cannot solve, and does not try 
to solve, the detailed fact situations 
which arise from time to time. For the 
solution of these problems, joint con- 
ference groups between local life under- 
writer associations and local Bar asso- 
ciations have been and are in the proc- 
ess of establishment. These groups have 
already successfully smoothed over many 
local misunderstandings between law- 
yers and life underwriters which might 
otherwise have ended in litigation, They 
have promoted great understanding of 
the sphere in which each group oper- 
ates and the need for joint effort—for 
mutual profit. 

The technique of the individual life 
underwriter in relation to the individual 
lawyer representing his client is there- 
fore timing and public relations, The 
technique of the local life underwriter 
association in relation to the local Bar 
association is education and cooperation 
leading to mutual understanding and 
assured friendliness. 


Youth a State of Mind 


Dr. William Lieb in a book printed 
by Prentice-Hall, “Outwitting Your 
Years,” says: 

“Youth is not a time of life—it is 4 
state of mind. You are as young as 
your faith, as old as your doubt; as 
young as your self-confidence, as old as 
your fear; as young as your hope, as 
old as your despair. 
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OUR “LEADERS” 
COME IN THE 
FAMILY SIZE 


We asked the 161 members of our Leaders’ Assoct- 
ation to help us compile some statistics, and from 
these we determined that... 


OUR AVERAGE LEADER 
Y Is married and has two children. 


Y Owns his own home and has a college 
degree. 


Y Owns $60,000 of personal life insurance. 


Y Is 44 years old and has been with New 
England Mutual since 1938. 


Made 71 sales last year, for a total of 
$803,000 of life insurance. 


Y Finds programming, family protection, 
and business insurance his most popular 
sales appeals. 


Makes 17 face-to-face calls a week to get 
seven business interviews. 


Completes his average sale in two calls. 
P g 


Forecasts the life insurance business in 
1950 to be “As good as, or better than, 
last year’’. 


In New England Mutual, a “Leader’’ is a career 
underwriter who sold $500,000 of life insurance, or 
more, during the past year. In the insurance industry 
as a whole, a Leader is a man to be respected for his 
success in the business of selling security to America. 


The NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 


FIRST MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY CHARTERED IN AMERICA— 1835 


Life Insurance Company of Boston 
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Texas As An Insurance State 


(Continued from Page 154) 


Life, wrote over $3,000,000 on individual 
cases—no Group—no pension trusts. He 
tells the prospect he must have money 
in the future and there are only three 


ways to get it—inherit it, steal it, or 
save it. 
Jerry Wertheimer, United Fidelity 


Life, Dallas. Life and qualifying mem- 
ber Million Dollar Round Table. Writes 
some big ones and a lot of little ones. 
For 25 years he has been asking every- 
body he sees about their life insurance. 

J. G. (Jack) Oltorf, Republic National 
Life, San Angelo. Life and qualifying 





J. G. Oltorf Tom Collins 


member Million Dollar Round Table. 
Writes west Texas ranchers almost ex- 
clusively solving Federal estate tax 
problems. Prospects sometimes a hun- 
dred miles apart. Average policy $60,000. 

Tom Collins, Dayton, Texas. With 
Great American Reserve. Mayor of his 
town, population 2,500. Wrote $1,072,000 
first 10% months in the business. Spe- 


cializes on rice farmers and_ business- 
men, 
Col. Gabriel Augustus Bodenheim, 


“Oil-rich” Longview, Texas. With South- 
western Life for 43 
years; Mayor of 
his city 22 years. 
Produced a million 
dollars of life in- 
surance his 72nd 
year, and has pro- 
duced over a mil- 
lion every year 
since. He is now 77 
years young, dap- 
per, dignified and 
beloved by his fel- 
low citizens. He is 
well on his way 
for another million 
this year. 
Texas has one of 
G.A.Bodenheim the nation’s fore- 
most university in- 
surance training centers, the Institute 
of Insurance Marketing at Southern 
Methodist University. Headed by Bert 
R. Jaqua, one of the country’s outstand- 
ing insurance educators, this school 





during its four years’ existence has 
made a fine contribution to the insur- 
ance field in Texas and other states. 


Its graduates show an average produc- 
tion of $300,000 per year in spite of the 
fact that the average graduate is in his 
early 20’s and has had, on the average, 
only a few months insurance experience. 

It might have been the extravagant 
centennial celebration in 1936, or it 
might have been a lot of other things 


which focused the attention and inter- 
est of the nation on Texas. Whatever 
the reason, it has all been good for 
Texas. 


Texas population as of now totals up 
to the right sizable figure of 7,677,060, 
an increase of 20% in ten years. And 
yet we are still able to provide a square 
mile for every 27 people. 

We have 14 billion barrels of known 
oil reserves, 56.8% of the U. S. total. 
Resources of our banks add up to $6 
billion plus. We are the greatest cotton 
producer of them all. We give the 
world most of its sulphur. We have 
forests. We raise a lot of wheat. Our 


citrus output is enormous. We have a 
billion dollars worth of livestock on the 
hoof and a great packing industry to 
process it. 

Perhaps we do stretch a point if we 
give the insurance business credit for 
all that is good in Texas. But not too 
much 


Insurance people are great civic 
builders. It’s their nature. While ex- 
ecutives and underwriters have con- 


tinued to contribute much to their in- 
dividual communities and sections, they 
have been called on also by all of our 
important national life insurance asso- 
ciations. I can think of none of them 
but what has benefited from the coun- 
sel of Texas men as their officers and 
on their boards of directors. S. J. Hay, 
a Texas life leader, heads the American 
Life Convention. 

Yes, sir! Texas is a great life insur- 
ance state! But in spite of our very 
large amount of insurance in force, we 
rank well down the line in payment 
of death benefits. 

Maybe people don’t die very much in 
Texas! Have too much to live for! 


Honors For Texas Insurance Man 








S. J. Hay Headed American Life Convention Past Yeg,. 


Director, Institute of Life Insurance and Southern 
Methodist University Life Marketing Institute 


Another compliment was given to 
Texas when the American Life Con- 
vention, an organization of 230 life in- 
surance companies, elected as its presi- 
dent last year Stephen J. Hay of Dailas, 
who is president of Great National Life 
of that city. For some time Mr. Hay 
had been an influential committeeman 
of American Life Convention as he was 
a member of the executive committee 
since 1945 and for the 1948 annual meet- 
ing he was chairman of its program 
committee. 

Mr. Hay is a director of Institute of 
Life Insurance and is a past president 
and director and member of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the Institute of 
Life Insurance Marketing at Southern 
Methodist University. He has been a 
member of the research committee of 











Ye Olde Maine Almanac For 1950 





He left his home town 


Q. What are the 3 comforts of life? 








There was an agent named MacLaine 
Who hung by his knees in the rain. 
When the law sawed him down, 


And remarked, ‘They're more friendly in Maine.” 
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SLIPPERY - Good time to sell 


Income Tax Time - review of 


business reveals need for 
<a 


Business Insurance 


SPRING - renewed ritality for 
selling Union Mutual Preferred 
Risk 
Union Mutual Double 
Protection Plan sells easily 


WEDDINGS - Need for 
Family Income =, 1’ 


VACATIONS - Retirement 
Plans provide future vacations 





on 


Back to work - ideal Program- 
ming time 


Mutual Juvenile Insurance 
New Homes ready - Mortgage 
Retirement protects family 
Group and Wholesale make fine 
Xmas gifts for employees 


XMAS - Let the season 
be Merrie 
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PROGNOSTIX EMBERS from the HEARTH 
RESOLVE - Sell Union Mutual| y, , 
ions talegs Slee ‘ou don’t have to hang by your knees to 


find out how friendly Maine folks are! 

Union Mutual Non-Can § & A\¥°F over one hundred years now, our 

agents all over the United States and 2 
Canada have known the Union Mutual * 

as friendly, capable and progressive people ... 
providing outstanding protection at com- 
petitive rates. We feel friendly, too, because 
we enjoy the 
of furnishing a 
is unequaled .. 
Risk, Double = 
Endowments, Annuities and Term, Sub- “ J. . 
Standard, Juvenile, Family Incoime and 
Mortgage Retirement . . plus Noncancellable 
and Commercial Sickness and Accident, Group 


SCHOOL AGAIN - sell Union|and Wholesale. 
We pride ourselves on the fact that since 


Satisfying business 
kit of sales tools that 
and includes Preferred 
f . > x AS 
Protection, »*> 


1848 we have been known as a Com- 
pany large enough to provide the best 
in protection and sales tools, yet 
small enough to give personal, 
interested service to our agents. 





UNION 


Founded in the 
Year 1848 











Life Insurance Company 
ROLLAND E. IRISH, President 


MUTUAL 
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STEPHEN J. HAY 


Life Insurance Agency 


Management F 
Association. E 
Born in Dallas 
Born in Dallas, Mr. Hay’s father was 
a former mayor of Dallas and also. 
former bank president. His mother was 
one of the first successful women life 
ihsurance agents and later was Dea? 
of Women at Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity. He entered Southern Methodist 
University in 1915, the year it opened, 
and was graduated in 1919. He joined 
American Life Reinsurance Co. andy 
later, in 1921, became associated with 
United Fidelity Life of Dallas, eventu- 
ally becoming secretary and a director 
of that company. On September 1, 192), 
he resigned from United Fidelity and 
proceeded with the organization of 
Great National Life of which he became 
president. a 
Among Mr. Hay’s activities outside 0! 
insurance are these: he is a director oi 
Dallas National Bank, Dallas Light & 
Power Co., Dallas Chamber of Com- 
merce and Dallas Citizens Committee 
He has been president of Kiwanis Club 
of Dallas. He is on executive committee 
of Southern Methodist University and 
a trustee of Dallas Public Library ané 
of Dallas Historical Society. In_ the 
Highland Park Methodist Church he is 
a steward and a member of the finance 
committee. 
Mr. and Mrs. Hay have two sons: 
Stephen J., Jr., and William Winn Hay. 











Employment Outside U. S. A | 
American citizens who would be cov 
ered by SS if they were in this country 
are covered under the new Social Se 
curity Act if they are working for at 
American - employer. Formerly, _ they 
were exempt. An exception is made 6! 
maritime workers. -— 
Service performed in the employ 0 § 
a foreign government is exempt. Als%, 
service performed in the employ of at 
instrumentality wholly owned by a for 
eign government is exempt. Services 
performed for an international orgatl- 
zation, such as United: Nations, is 10 & 
considered covered employment. Em § 
ployes in this country of the Federal 
Reserve Banks, Federal Credit Unio, 
national farm loan associations or pt 
duction credit associations are covered. 












Every man is the architect of his ow! 
fortune. —Appius Claudius. 
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WITH PARDONABLE PRIDE WE PRESENT THE RECORD 
OF OUR FIRST YEAR IN _ BUSINESS 


$10.065.696 


(Life Insurance in Force) 
SuCcH PRESTIGE MusT BE DESERVED 


GAT 


BROKERS AND EXCESS WRITERS are invited to enjoy the facilities that are proving to 


be so effective to those who now enjoy contracts with 


COMPANION LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: 345 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


MU 4-2985 
DIRECTORS 

WILLIAM F. BLEAKLEY, Member, ROB ROY MACLEOD, Vice-President, 

Bleakley, Platt, Gilchrist & Walker, N. Y. C. Mohawk Power Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 
JAMES F. CORROON, President, CRANDALL MELVIN, President, 

R. A. Corroon & Co., Inc., N. Y. C. Merchants National Bank & Trust Company, 
HOWARD S. CULLMAN, Chairman, Syracuse, N.Y. 

New York Port Authority, N. Y. C. WALTER F. MARTINEAU, Exec. Vice-President, 
MOSES G. HUBBARD, Member, Companion Life Insurance Company, N. Y. C. 

Brown, Hubbard, Felt & Fuller, Utica, N. Y. E. CLARK MAUCHLY, 
WILLIAM H. KEARNS, Member, F. W. Woolworth & Company, N. Y. C. 

Ted Bates & Company, N. Y. C. V. J. SKUTT, President, 
ORIE R. KELLY, President, Mutual Benefit Health & Accident Association, 

Lawyers Trust Company, N. Y. C. Omaha, Neb. 
DR. BASIL MacLEAN, Superintendent, OSCAR M. TAYLOR, Vice-President, 

Strong Memorial Hospital, Rochester, N. Y. New York Telephone Company, N. Y. C. 

OFFICERS 


V. J. Skutt, President 
Walter F. Martineau, Executive Vice President 
John S. Cook, Secretary 


Wholly Owned Subsidiary of Mutual Benefit Health & Accident Association of Omaha 
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Selling A Philosophy Of Thrift 


To America 


By Gate F. JoHNsTON 
President, Mercantile-Commerce Bank and Trust Co., St. Louis 
Former Second Vice President, Metropolitan Life 


The history of America is studded 
with the stories of successful enter- 
prises—stories of men who began from 
scratch and built prosperous businesses. 
Stories of emigrants who landed here 
penniless and founded fortunes. In 
nearly every case, the early beginnings 
meant great frugality and severe self 
denial. Thrift was an essential requisite 
for success. 

Our ancestors, for the most part, were 
a hardy and thrifty lot. By hewing 
their living from the land, by producing 
to the limit and by saving, they built up 
resources, developed the country, and 
accumulated wealth. 

With the crash of 1929 and the de- 
pression which followed, a change came 
over America. There began a period of 
large-scale deficit financing. A_ shift 
from self reliance to leaning on the 
Government, from a philosophy of thrift 
to one of extravagance took place. The 
personal resources of many individuals 
became depleted or exhausted. This 
state of affairs existed when Hitler 
began his march on Poland in Septem- 
ber, 1939. It continued during the initial 
stages of our rearmament program. 

Fascinated by Selling 

Since 1926, I had been promoting and 
selling thrift in the form of Group in- 
surance for the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Co. Selling fascinated me. In 
those 15 years, I had also directed or 
actively participated in the fund-raising 
campaigns and other activities of vari- 
ous civic enterprises like the Community 
Chest, the Big Brother Organization 
and the Boy Scouts. 

It was probably this experience which, 
in February, 1941, prompted Secretary 
Morgenthau of the U. S. Treasury De- 
partment to ask me to come to Wash- 
ington and help the Treasury prepare 
plans for the mass selling of Govern- 
ment securities to the public in the 
event war should break out. My visions 
were of a great American campaign to 
create a national philosophy of thrift 
to replace the philosophy of extrava- 
gance then prevailing. (Although refus- 
ing a full-time civil service appointment, 
I volunteered on a dollar-a-year basis, 
provided my company consented. This 
consent was given and the official as- 
signment began on February 25, 1941.) 

As a first step in preparing a sound 
workable plan for selling defense se- 
curities to the public, it seemed best 
to examine the public financing of 
World War I and the methods being 
used by the governments then at war. 
Through our archives, local embassies, 
and a trip to Canada, much helpful 
material was assembled. This was sup- 
plemented by a stream of visitors and 
mail offering suggestions and help. All 
of these were considered in drafting 
the plan. 

Fundamental Principles of 
Savings Bonds Program 

We started out by formulating a set 
of fundamental principles to guide the 
thinking of the proposed organization. 
In March, 1941, these principles were 
incorporated in a_ specially prepared 
working manual for the national, state 
and local organizations. Since the idea 
of promoting thrift runs through these 
principles, they are set forth here: 

The public presentation of Defense 
Savings Securities should be made 
according to general principles of 
business, rather than by the “hysteria” 
and “pressure” methods used during 
the Liberty Loan and War Savings 








Gale Johnston (left) and R. L. Douglass, State Administrator, Nevada, during a 
Defense Bond Sales Campaign. 


campaigns of World War I. 

The American public is entitled to 
have a part in the national defense 
program. This program will offer 
millions of citizens a definite oppor- 
tunity to work and invest, thus aiding 
their Government to finance the pro- 
gram. 

The individuals comprising the cam- 
paign organization will be largely a 
volunteer group. Their services will be 
voluntary and for patriotic reasons. 

Purchasers will buy securities on a 
voluntary basis. Their thinking, nat- 
urally, will be guided by the campaign 
organization and its methods of pres- 
entation, sales promotion and_ pub- 
licity. 

The voluntary approach, in no way, 
should be interpreted as a weak meth- 
od. It means, simply, that wartime 
methods are unnecessary and unwise. 
It provides a method of gradual de- 
velopment and will not have the effect 
of the usual “let-down” in many 
canipaigns. 

This effort will emphasize long term 
and systematic investing in the lead- 
ing securities on the American mar- 
ket, while at the same time giving 
our citizens an opportunity to be of 
service to their Government when 
such assistance is needed. 

The habit of thrift will be taught. 
The philosophy of the immediate cam- 
paign will be that of building a re- 
serve for future use. 

The very nature of our securities 
lends itself to such plans for indi- 
viduals as systematic old age income, 
future education of children, cash in- 
come in 10 or 12 years for the pur- 
poses that will be important to the 
individual at that time. 

Every possible avenue of calling 
the continuous attention of the indi- 
vidual to the program will be used. 

Every practical method to make 
buying easy and convenient for the 
individual will be employed. 

The enthusiasm of a nation now 
arousing itself will be an important 
factor and will be capitalized for both 
volunteer workers and purchasers. 

The tonic of the task will be a 
satisfaction from the knowledge that 
the worker and purchaser are playing 
a role in the preservation of the in- 


stitution of democracy, cherished by 
all Americans. 


The Three Aims 


The promotion of thrift was one of 
the three primary aims established for 
the Savings Bonds program, and incor- 
porated in the 1941 working manual: 

1. Sales. To market to the public 
the largest possible volume of 
Savings Bonds. It is realized that 
this is not an inexpensive method 
of financing the national debt. 
More inexpensive methods of rais- 
ing the necessary funds are avail- 
able. 

2. Morale. To develop and maintain 
public morale by permitting citi- 
zens to “buy a Share in America.” 
The Savings Bonds program pre- 
sents an excellent opportunity for 
bringing home to every man, 
woman and child in this country 
the meaning of democracy and the 
responsibilities of the individual in 
maintaining the democratic way of 
living. It aims to bring home to 
the individual what democracy 
means for him personally and what 
he must do to preserve and 
strengthen it. It is an accepted 
fact that an individual takes greater 
interest in a project or program 
when he makes an investment of 
his money and time in it. As indi- 
vidual citizens invest in this Sav- 
ings Bonds program, they will be- 
come more deeply concerned with 
national welfare. 

3. Thrift. To inculcate and encourage 
the habit of thrift by getting indi- 
viduals to build up their personal 
financial reserves. One of the 
greatest fears of the people in this 
nation today is the fear of inse- 
curity. We must look ahead to the 
day when these fears may be mag- 
nified by the dislocations in our 
economy. It is important to get the 
nation to thinking in terms of 
building up the necessary reserves 
for this and other occasions and 
to do it at a time when earnings 
permit. 

The general policy is to encourage 
continuous purchasing in order to 
build up habits of thrift. 

In brief, the intention was to transfer 


more of the public debt from banks t 

individuals, to give each citizen a sense 

of participating in the Government, and 

to promote the habit of thrift. 
Thrift Securities 

The Savings Bonds and stamps were 
especially adapted for the promotion of 
a national philosophy of thrift. The 
Series “E” bonds carried the highes 
rate of interest of any Federal security 
and were available only to individuals 
The denominations were low enough to 
enable citizens of all walks of life to 
invest. 

The bonds were designed to encour- 
age long-term investment. The Series 
“FE” matured in ten years. Though they 
could be redeemed for cash 60 days 
after purchase, the interest rate was 
scaled in six-month intervals to en- 
courage retention to maturity. As a 
further inducement, the bonds were 
made non-transferrable and could not 
be used as collateral for loans. 

On the whole, the Series “E” bonds 
proved to be an excellent medium for 
teaching thrift to the public. 

Marketing Methods 

A complete study was made of the 
various techniques of modern marketing 
methods used by American business con- 


cerns for selling their products, by 
Community Chests, Boy Scouts, and 
other social agencies in fund-raising 


and general public education. The War 
30nd sales plans of Canada and Eng- 
land were also examined. 

Reaching Every Segment of Population 

As the over-all plan was designed to 
reach every segment of the population 
in every section of the nation, it was 
decided that the general type of plan 
used by fund-raising agencies, such as 
Community Chest, would be the most 
effective in a combined educational, 
morale building and continuous selling 
effort, with volunteers doing the great 
bulk of the work. 

Guided by the three aims in_ the 
manual, the marketing methods were 
concentrated on sales to individuals and 
the establishment of convenient meth- 
ods of purchasing. A complete market- 
ing program was developed and tested 
prior to Pearl Harbor. It included 14 
different plans designed to promote 
systematic and continuous purchasing 
of bonds and stamps, such as pay-roll 
savings, bank draft plans, bond-a-month 
clubs, personal pledges and plans for 
school children, labor unions, farmers 
and other special groups. 

The Organization ; 

The plan provided for an organization 
at three levels—national, state and local. 
On all three levels it was based on the 
active cooperation and support of or- 
ganized groups—banking and _ financial, 
women’s clubs, educational groups, farm 
organizations, labor unions, nationalities 
groups, business and commercial ass0- 
ciations, civic, fraternal and social or- 
ganizations, and the like. The national 
and each state, county and city orgaml- 
zation was set up to include leaders of 
every important element of the popu- 
lation. Our statistics indicated that 
there were some 20,000 nationally of 
ganized groups in America. . 

Chief among the national organiza- 
tions were the American Bankers As- 
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sociation, which sponsored the local 
sales of bonds and endorsed the pro- 
gram at its Louisville regional convet- 
tion on March 21, 1941, and the National 
Association of Life Underwriters which 
(Continued on Page 175) 
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Springfield, Massachusetts 


One of the country's 


oldest and strongest 


life insurance companies. 
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Significance Of The 1950 Social 
Changes To Life Agents 


The Social Security Act has just un- 
dergone a maior overhauling—the first 


since 1939. Many important changes 
have been made—changes which will 


affect practically everyone who works, 
either for himself or another. Benefits 
have been increased, eligibility require- 
ments have been eased, coverage has 
been extended, and the wage and tax 
base has been broadened. 

These changes, of course, are impor- 
tant to all werkers, but particularly to 
the following, now brought under Social 
Security for the first time: the self- 
employed, emploves of certain non- 
profit institutions, domestic workers and 
farm laborers. The principal groups re- 
maining outside the scope of the pro- 
gram are most professional persons 
(unless they are covered as employes), 
the farmer (as distinguished from his 
help), those governmental employes who 
are covered by other retirement sys- 
tems, clergymen and railroad workers. 

The new provisions have been re- 
ported at length in these regular Pren- 
tice-Hall publications — the Insurance 
Service, Social Security Tax Service 
and Insurance and Tax News. In addi- 
tion, realizing the significance of these 
changes to the life agent, Prentice-Hall 
has issued a 40-page “Explanation of 
the 1950 Social Security Act,” designed 
for use by the life agent himself, a 32- 
page “How the New Social Security 
Law Affects Your Insurance Program,” 
and a 10-page “Planning Retirement 
Income,” both slanted to the prospect. 
It is not possible here to cover these 
changes exhaustively; I will point out 
briefly those which are of prime im- 
portance to insurance men. 


The Newly-Covered Groups 


First, let’s take a look at those who 
comprise the newly-covered groups. 
Broadly, these consist of (1) employes 
who work in employment not considered 
covered under the old law, and (2) the 
self-employed. 

Agricultural Workers: Agricultural 
workers (including domestic workers on 
farms) will be in covered employment— 
but only in calendar quarters in which 
the worker receives $50 or more in 
wages and is “regularly employed,” as 
the law defines that term. Agricultural 
labor is broadly defined in the law and 
includes the processing and some forms 
of transportation of agricultural prod- 
ucts. 

Non-farm Domestics: 
work in or about the home (other than 
on farms) will also be in covered em- 
ployment. The emplover and the domes- 
tic will be taxed (and the domestic will 
get wage credits for benefit purposes) if 
the cash wages received from that em- 
ployer in a calendar quarter (three 
months) totals only $50 or more, and 
the domestic works at least 24 days in 
that quarter for that employer. The 
tax will also apply to wages of $50 or 
more received in the next quarter, re- 
gardless of the number of days worked 
in that quarter. Domestics include: 
cooks, maids, butlers, footmen, valets, 
laundresses, furnacemen, gardeners, 
grooms, chauffeurs, waiters and house- 
mothers in fraternities or sororities. 

Non-profit Organizations: Under the 
old law, religious, charitable, educa- 
tional and other organizations exempt 
under Sec. 


Domestics who 


from income tax 101(6) of 
the Internal Revenue Code were also 
exempt for Social Security purposes. 


Under the new provisions, these organi- 
zations will continue exempt unless the 





By RicHarp P. ETTINcER 
President, Prentice-Hall, Inc. 


organization and at least two-thirds of 
its employes elect coverage. The elec- 
tion covers only employes who consent 
or are hired after the election becomes 
effective. Once in effect, the organiza- 
tion will be covered for at least 10 years. 

Note this, however: despite the elec- 
tion, an employe will not be covered in 
any quarter in which his remuneration 
is less than $50; and ministers and 
members of religious orders may not 
be brought under Social Security at all. 

Government Employes: For the first 
time, some employes of the Federal 
Government are brought under the So- 
cial Security program. In general, they 
are those employes who are not covered 
by another retirement system. But, em- 
ploves of a Federal Reserve Bank, a 
national farm loan association, a Federal 
Credit Union, or a_ production credit 
association are covered. 

As to services in the employ of a 
state, its political subdivisions or instru- 
mentalities, the act permits voluntary 
coverage by Federal-state agreements. 
Such agreement cannot include employes 
who come under a retirement system 
established by the state. 


Independent Contractors and 


Self-Employed 


Independent Contractors: Formerly, it 
was important to distinguish between 
an “employe” and an “independent con- 
tractor.” If a worker was considered an 
independent contractor, his earnings 
were not taxed and he could not get 
wage credits. Beginning next year, the 
distinction will lose much of its im- 
portance for Social Security purposes. 
In the first place, full-time life insur- 
ance salesmen, and certain traveling and 
city salesmen, agent drivers and home- 
workers — formerly considered border- 
line cases—will be specifically covered 
under the new law as employes. Second, 
many independent contractors will be 
covered as self-employed persons. 

“he Self-Employed: One of the most 
important changes brought about by the 
1950 Act is the extension of coverage 
to those whose sole income is from 
self-employment. For the first time, 
this group will be covered and the per- 
sons in it can get the same benefits 
as those available to employes. Even 
here, however, coverage has been lim- 
ited to a certain extent by specific ex- 
clusions and by the definition of self- 
employment income. 

Generally, only a person who carries 
on a business as a sole proprietor or as 
a partner, or who renders services as 
an independent contractor, will have 
self-employment income. “Self-employ- 
ment income” is the net earnings the 
individual derives from self-employment, 
provided he has at least $400 of such 
income in his taxable year. Because of 
the definition of that term, an individual 
whose income is solely from salary or 
wages, or from interest or investments, 
or from capital gains, or from annuities 
or retirement income, or from any 
combination of the foregoing, will have 
no “self-employment income.” Hence, 
for Social Security purposes, he will 
have no self-employment tax to pay and 
will receive no credits based on such 
income. 

Also excluded from coverage as self- 
employed persons are: physicians, law- 
vers, dentists, osteopaths, veterinarians, 
chiropractors, naturopaths, optometrists, 
Christian Science practitioners, archi- 
tects, certified public accountants (or 
other accountants “registered or li- 





censed as accountants under state or 
municipal law,” or full-time practicing 


public accountants), farmers, funeral 
directors, professional engineers, hold- 
ers of public office. However, these 


persons are covered for any services 


they perfor mas “employes.” 
Are Social Security Benefits Adequate? 


It is not my intention to describe 
here the highly technical requirements 
for qualification for old-age and. sur- 
vivors’ benefits. Nor will I go into the 
equally complicated provisions for com- 
puting the amount of benefits that may 
be paid. This information is available 
in the Prentice-Hall publications men- 
tioned above. 

Much has been said and written about 
the increased benefits available under 
the new law. True, benefits have been 
substantially increased. Also, benefits 
now will be provided for some indi- 
viduals who never could get them be- 
fore, for example, certain wives under 
65, husbands 65 or over, divorced wives, 
widowers. 

But the Social Security program still 
falls far short of providing adequate 
protection for the individual on retire- 
ment and for his family when he dies. 
In fact, it does little more than meet, 
percentagewise, the cost-of-living in- 
crease since the inception of the pro- 
gram. For example, the maximum 
monthly benefits payable will be $80 
to the retired individual, $60 to his 
widow, $150 to the family group—hardly 
sufficient when the individual may have 
been earning $3,600 or more a year. And 
it must be remembered that even these 
benefits may be lost if the recipients 
want to supplement them with earnings 
in covered work, or for other reasons. 

The fact is that Social Security 
merely provides a base upon which the 
individual can build, through privaie 
industry and personal initiative, com- 
plete old-age protection for himself and 
his family—and the individual should 
be educated to think along these lines. 


Shortcomings of Social Security 


The situation of the individual under 
the new law is summarized, I think, 
in the following excerpt from our book- 
let “How the New Social Security Law 
Affects Your Insurance Program”: 

The new law has given us a greatly 
expanded and greatly improved Social 
Security program. Ten million addi- 
tional persons can now look forward 
to some form of old-age income for 
themselves and their families, and to 
death benefits for their survivors, 
bringing the total number of persons 
now covered by the program to 45 
millions. Also as a result of the new 
law, all these people will enjoy bene- 
fits that are substantially greater 
than the benefits provided by the old 
law. 

Despite these improvements, the 
Social Security program still suffers 
from many shortcomings, other than 
the fact that many persons are still 


not covered by the program. For 
example: 

1. Even if you are covered by the 
program, you can lose the benefits 


you have earned and paid for. 

2. Even if you are covered by the 
program and you receive benefits, the 
moneys you will receive will be inade- 
quate to give you old-age security, 
or give your family financial inde- 
pendence at your death. This is the 








ecurity : 


RICHARD P. ETTINGER 


fact even though you may be entitled 
to the maximum benefits provided, 


Benefits You Do Not Get 


‘Do you know that even though you 
may be paying for Social Security 
coverage, there are certain important 
benefits that you do not have? For 
example: 

1. If your children are over 18 at 
your death, they will not receive any 
monthly benefits. 

2. If your widow is under 65 at 
your death, she will not receive any 
monthly benefits, unless there are 
children under 18. If there are, she 
will receive benefits only until the 
children reach 18, and then she will 
receive no benefits until she reaches 65. 

3. If, in any month, you earn more 
than $50 in work covered by Social 
Security, the benefits payable to you 
and your family will be withheld for 
that month. If your wife or child 
earns more than $50 a month (even 
though you don’t), his or her benefit 
will be withheld. 

. If your widow or children at- 
tempt to add to their Social Security 
benefits, they will lose their benefits 
for every month in which they earn 
more than $50 in work covered by 
Social Security. 

Note: Generally speaking, the per- 
sons mentioned in (3) and (4) will 
lose their benefits whether earnings 
are from wages or their own busi- 
ness, with certain exceptions: for 
example, income earned by profes- 
sionals and farmers. The limitations 
mentioned in (3) and (4) do not ap- 
ply if the recipient is over 75. 


Inadequacy of Benefits 


Tables IIT and TV (omitted here 
because of space considerations) show 
exact monthly benefit amonnts for at 
individual and certain members of his 
family, under the circumstances as- 
sumed. The tables assume that the 
living expenses of the family after 
your death are two-thirds of your 
average monthly wage. In most cases 
they will be higher. Reason: Your 
earnings in the later years are usually 
at their highest level and hence you 

(Continued on Page 171) 
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Replica of ‘‘Billboard’ showing In 
69 cities in 1950 in support of the 
Great-West field force. 
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The Great-West Life representative is always busy, help- 
ing families provide future income out of today’s income. 
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No Saturation Point Conceivable 


In Life Coverage or Sale 


By Asa V. CALL 
President, Pacific Mutual Life 


cause every day tens of thousands of 
babies are born in this country and 
every day tens of thousands of young 
men begin their voyage on income- 
making careers, thus becoming pros- 
pects for life insurance. 

It will not be many decades before 
200 million people will be living in the 
United States. Eventually, nearly all of 
them will be life insurance prospects. 
So from the standpoint of the insurance 
agent there is always a market which 
is available. He has only conscientiously 
to keep track of and to seek new pros- 
pects, while at the same time not neg- 
lecting to cultivate his own clientele 
and follow up leads which he largely 
gets because of those policyholders. If 
he does this, there will certainly be no 
such thing as a saturated market as 
far as he is concerned. 

Protection Supply Always Available 

And, just as this is the situation with 


There will always be markets which 
have not yet been tapped, or which 
would not and could not be adequately 
reached even if every salesman in 
America sold nothing but life insurance. 
There are millions of people uninsured; 
additional millions who have never met 
a life insurance salesman. I know one 
man in this country with an acquaint- 
ance of 50,000 persons, but no life in- 
surance agent has called at his office 
or home in life insurance solicitation for 
a period of more than 20 years. That 
fact saddens him as his family has not 
the protection he knows it should have. 





ASA V. CALL 


It is not reasonable for any one to 


Tremendous Future Possibilities 


But even if it were conceivable that 
every man or woman in a position to 
buy a $1,000 policy were reached today, 
there would still be a tremendous future 
demand for life insurance. 

The principal reason for this is be- 


assume that the saturation point in 
coverage or sale of life insurance can 
be reached. 

In life insurance, as far as the gen- 
eral population is concerned, there is 
no such thing as market saturation. 
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on the sales punch of 














GENERAL AMERICAN LIFE’S 
VISUAL SELLING AIDS 











{f you can sell with words alone, you'll sell better and more quickly 





with words p/us pictures. Visual material in any form is a plus factor 





in your verbal sales presentations. Visual selling is to verbal selling 





what television is to radio. 








Messrs. Lowry, Barmettler, and Springer make full use of the company’s 





visual selling aids—especially the complete visual presentation booklets. 
It’s one reason they repeat, “You're always in business with... 
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i | 
the market, the same is true of the 
available coverage protection. The jij 
insurance business has met the increas 
ing demand for ownership of its poj. 
cies in the past and at present, and, 
despite the phenomenal growth of the 
country in population and economic fe. 
sources, it will measure up to the de. 
mands of the future. 

So, a salesman is fortunate indeed i 
he has chosen for his lifelong activi, 
a field where all progress of the pt. 
try, as well as most emergencies ¢op. 
fronting family, home and business, ar 
working in his favor. ‘ 


Weekly Premium 
Man Explains His 
Approach Method 


No agents in life insurance call op 
so many people they have never met 
before than do weekly premium agents 
The successful ones have their own 
methods of winning quick confidence 
and thereby being invited into the house 
so that the mission can be explained, 

Don J. Rosato, assistant district man. 
ager, John Hancock, Portland, Me, 
says he hated cold canvass during his 
early weeks in the business, but finally 
got to enjoy it. His views, recently 
printed in the John Hancock’s publica. 
tion, The Patriot, were made the lead- 
off article. 

The Tendency to Give a Brush-off 

When the housewife comes to the 
door, often irritated because she has 
been interrupted in her work, the 
agent’s personality must start going on 


all cylinders. Rosato soon understood 
that instinctive resistance encountered 
by cold canvass salesmen might be 


partly based on the fact that a dozen 
other salesmen stand on the same door- 
step during the course of a week offer- 
ing to sell a large variety of things 
from magazine subscriptions to chances 
to own an automobile for a quarter in 
a lottery. So, he began to figure out 
that there must be ways to smooth out 
the frown which so often greets the 
uninvited visitor. If every stranger were 


repelled, no life insurance, for instance, © 


would be sold by strangers. 

Mr. Rosato says he became careful 
not to wear an “all business look.” He 
had noted that if he looked too intense, 
too eager to explain why he was there, 
too serious, the housewife would be- 
come nervous and worried and_ began 
to wonder how she could return to 
the kitchen without consuming any 


more time. So, he greets her with a & 


smile as one does in meeting an attrac- 
tive person for the first time. 
“When I give that initial ‘hello’ ot 
‘sood morning’ greeting it has an aif 
of sincerity about it because I know] 


have something of value to tell her. | ’ 
make her feel that she has made af 


good impression, too,” he said. “I am 


in good humor and that is contagious 


so the interview becomes a natural one, 
In every first encounter with another 
person some sort of an impression is 
made. Affability, cheerfulness and amia- 
bility will get you by faster than wil 


a Hollywood haircut, a fashionable sat- F 


torial outfit and just seeing that your 


shoes are newly shined when you leave 
the house in the morning. If there are © 


any children in sight, that’s a good 
opportunity right there to swing the 
conversation so that it will not be i 
terrupted by instinctive erection of itt 
barriers which can be thrown up in’ 
moment if that housewife’s interest i! 
you and why you have called is negli 
gible. Of course, if you know the next 
door neighbor that’s a connecting link 
too.” 





Enthusiasm is that secret and hat 
monious spirit which hovers over the 
production of genius’ throwing tht 
reader of a book or the spectator of 


statue into the very ideal presente 
whence these works have really off 
inated. —D Israeli. 


When a man is no longer anxious ® 


do better than well, he is done for. 
—B. R. Haydon. 
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JACK A. STEWART 
President, 1950-51 
Cleveland Life Underwriters Assn. 


FRANCIS P. MULKY, C.L.U. MITCHELL M. ROSSER, C.L.U. 
President, 1950-51 President, 1950-51 


y o 
Oklahoma City Life Underwriters Assn. wality Boston Life Underwriters Assn. 


BRINGS 


e 
C. KENNETH CATLIN PAUL S. MECHLING 
President, 1949-50 President, 1949-50 


Connecticut State Life Underwriters Assn. Pittsburgh Life Underwriters Assn 


Phoenix Mutual bases its selection of manpower upon the premise that 
quality service requires quality representation. 

It is not surprising, then, that each year a considerable number of 
Phoenix Mutual fieldmen are chosen for positions of leadership in their 
communities and in their life underwriter associations. 


In 1950 alone, underwriter associations in four major cities were headed 


by Phoenix Mutual representatives. Another served as president of his state 


association. In addition, within the past year the following nine men have 


served as president or immediate past president of local underwriter groups. 


CALVIN L. RASEY J. HENRY SNYDER OLIVER M. WILHELM 
President, 1950-51 President, 1949-50 President, 1950-51 
New Castle Assn. Rutland Assn. Finger Lakes Assn. 


PHILIP V. BIRMINGHAM J. ROBERT DEAN JOHN A. DONAGHY ROBERT A. JUDD 
President, 1948-49 President, 1948-49 President, 1948-49 President, 1948-49 
St. Paul Life Underwriters Assn. Northern New Jersey Assn. Eastern Maine Assn. Madison Assn. 


NORMAN C. LYMAN LOWELL A. WEAVER 
President, 1948-49 President, 1948-49 
Eugene Assn. s\ Akron Assn. 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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LACK OF CLARITY 
BREEDS FRUSTRATIONS 


Most people who frustrated or 
maladjusted are apt to be so because 
they do not see situations clearly. To 
recognize a fact when they see it and 
make the most of it they must be clear 
about four things. These four things are 
explained by Wendell Johnson in his 
“People in Quandaries—The Semantics 
of Personal Adjustment” as _ follows: 
The fact is necessarily incomplete, it 
changes, it is a personal affair, and its 
usefulness depends on the degree to 
which others agree with you concerning 
it. In a basic sense a fact is an observa- 
tion. So it is that a fact is a personal 
affair. After all, that is why a fact 
(considered a personal observation) is 
incomplete. The individual 
is limited in observa- 


are 


necessarily 
who observes it 
tional capacity. 

Mr. Johnson in “People in Quan- 
daries,” which is published by Harper & 
Brothers, says that the world has been 
influenced since 2,300 ago by 
Aristotle, the Greek philosopher, What 
Aristotle did observe the be- 
havior and especially the language of 
the people of his day and of his world 
and he was a remarkably astute ob- 
server. In referring to the behavior of 
people and their language, he said: 
“They act as if, they talk as if, all that 
they feel and believe might be reduced 
to three fundamental premises or rules. 
First, they seem always to talk and to 
act as if a thing is what it is. That is 
to say, man is man, truth is truth, etc. 
(This may be called a law of identity.) 
In the second place they speak and they 
behave as if they assumed that anything 
must be a particular thing or must not 
be a particular thing. (That may be 
called the law of the excluded middle.) 
Thirdly, they talk and they conduct 
themselves generally as if they took it 
for granted that something cannot be 
a particular thing and also not be that 
particular thing.” (That may be re- 
ferred to, says Mr. Johnson, as the law 
of non-contradiction.) 


Statements Must Have Both Speaker 
and Listener in Mind 


years 


was to 


What Aristotle did was to give men 
words with which to make acquaintance 
with themselves. That is, to make them 
more precisely conscious of the rules of 
their own behavior. Being more con- 
scious of the basic pattern of their 
conduct they could behave more delib- 
erately. 

“There is a cardinal principle in terms 
of which language is used scientifically,” 
writes Mr. Johnson. “It must be used 
meaningfully. The statements made 
must refer directly or indirectly (by 
means of interrelated definitions) to 
something in the realm of experience. 
It is not enough that they refer to 
something for the speaker and that they 
also refer to something for the listener. 
What is required is that they refer to 
approximately the same thing for both 
the speaker and the listener. In speak- 
ing meaningfully one does not just 
communicate; one communicates some- 
thing to someone. And the something 
communicated is not the words that are 
used, but whatever those words repre- 
sent. The degree to which communica- 
tion occurs depends precisely upon the 
degree to which the words represent the 
same thing for the listener that they do 
for the speaker. And the degree to which 
they do is an index of the clarity of 
the language employed—the clarity that 
is such a basic feature of scientific 





clarity, He says it is so important in 
the language of science—which is to 
say, in the language of sanity—because 
clarity is a prerequisite to validity. 
It is to be considered that statements 
that “flow beautifully’ and are gram- 
matically superb may be also devoid of 
factual meaning, or meaningful but 
vague, or precise but invalid. 

“Now, scientific statements—that is to 
say, statements that serve to make ade- 





must then, first of all, be clear or { 
tually meaningful; they must he th 
before the question of their Validity ¢ 
even be raised. We ask, ‘What do = 
mean?’ before we ask, ‘How do ™ 
know?’ Until we reach agreement al 
precisely what a person is talking abor 
we cannot possibly reach agreement , 
to whether or in what degree his state 
ments are true. 

“The verbal ineptitude of people » 








language. (It is to be understood, of quate adjustment probable—must be quandaries is to be observed, then ;, 
7 ie . . ° . ¢ pes . it 
course, that what is here being said both clear and valid,” says Johnson. extremes of verbal output; in conten; 
holds for both spoken and written “They can be clear without having formal and _ evaluational rigidity. ; 
language.’”’) validity, but if they are unclear their dead-level abstracting; and in the ele. 
Continuing, Mr. Johnson explains validity cannot well be determined. They mentalism, the absolutism, and 4, 
= 
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As a result of a quality field organization and 


quality clientele, Continental American’s Field 


Men made this outstanding accomplishment for 


the past vear: 


Average new policy 


Average policy in force. 


$8,845 


. $5,421 


89% of all new insurance issued 


was in policies of $5,000 or more. 


Average new Preferred Class Policy $15,719 


Average Preferred Class Policy in force $9,701 


Continental American’s Field Men are to be con- 


gratulated for maintaining for many years, one of 


the very highest averages in the business for size 


of new policies each 


in force. 


year and for size of policies 


High quality field representatives produce a high 


quality body of satisfied policyowners, resulting in 


higher average sales . . . an important factor in 


enabling field representatives to become increas- 


ingly successful. 


Wilmington, Delaware 


Continental American Life Insurance Company 
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a 
either-or-ishness of the structure of the 
language they employ. It is to be ob- 
served, too, in the meaningless and so 
misdirective character of many of the 
questions which they persistently ask— 
or which they unreflectively attempt to 
With a fair amount of practice one 
can become reasonably skilled in ob- 
serving these characteristics of language 
hehavior in oneself and in others. The 
ability to recognize them gives one a 
measure Of control over them, and a 
degree of insight into the basic me- 
chanisms ot adequate evaluation. It en- 
ables one to recognize a fool—and to 
avoid being one—a bit more readily 
than would otherwise be possible. It 
renders one more fully aware of what 
is involved in knowing how to read or 
listen, to speak or write. What is in- 
yolved in these activities determines 
nothing less than the extent and the 
limitations of personal development and 
of social change.” 


Miura Taught Japanese To 
G.I.’s During W orld War II 


George G. Miura, with Prudential in 
Chicago, and who in 1949 completed his 
frst full year with the company, his net 
paid for that year 
being $692,753, is a 
graduate of To- 
kyo’s University of 
Waseda, class of 
14. Coming to this 
country he took 
post graduate work 
at University of 
Chicago and North- 
western University, 


also attending the 
Rockwell School of 
Insurance. 

For a time he 


tried to sell coffee; 
then in 1924 joined 
Franklin Life. After 





G. G. Miura being with that 
company 10 years 
he went with American National and 


then joined Prudential, working first in 
the Detroit agency; then in Newark; 
and then transferred to Chicago. 

During World War, he taught G. I.’s 
the Japanese language at University of 
Michigan; worked on a prospectus used 
ior courses in Japanese, and lectured on 
East Asia affairs and Far East eco- 
nomics, a subject in which he _ had 
majored at University of Waseda. He 
says his best record in insurance was 
when he made 36 interviews and wrote 
36 applications. 


Preoccupation With Future 


Whether we like it or not, human life 
is a constant preoccupation with the 
luture, said Jose Ortega y Gasset in 
“The Revolt of the Masses.” In this ac- 
tual moment we are concerned with the 
one that follows. Hence, living is al- 
Ways, ceaselessly, restlessly, a doing. 
Why is it not realized that all doing 
implies bringing something future into 
elect? Including the case when we give 
ourselves up to remembering. We re- 
call a memory at this moment in order 
to effect something in the moment fol- 
lowing, be it only the pleasure of reliv- 
ing the past. This modest, secret pleas- 
ure presented itself to us a moment ago 
as a desirable future thing; therefore, 
we make “remembrance of things past.” 
Let it be clear, then, that nothing has 
a sense for man except in as far as it is 
directed toward the future. 


Work Is Human 


The human world as we know it is 
the product of work—work with hands 
or work with the brain. Its progress is 
made possible only by work. It is work 
that has lifted us out of brute life. It 
may be work which is tiresome, it may 
be work which is nerve-racking, or it 
may be work that brings with it satis- 
faction and delight. In any case it must 
be work.—Nicholas Murray Butler. 





Big Progress 


(Continued from Page 140) 


very reasons which are noted above. 
There are many areas in our commerce 
in which large companies are not 
adapted to operate; similarly there are 
those industries where there are big 
jobs to be done—big jobs which re- 
quire big tools. 

What I am suggesting is the need for 
recognition, on the part of lawmakers 


and economists as well, of the necessity 
for continued partnership or coopera- 
tion between units of all sorts and all 
sizes in our economy. Certainly our 
economic picture today comprises a con- 
glomerate assortment of business units. 
Surprisingly, the largest number con- 
sists of units of only one person. From 
these, our businesses range up through 
small, medium and large institutions. 
Every one of these units has found its 
function to fulfill under the free play 
of our competitive economic system. 


And in an atmosphere of free competi- 
tion our native genius for accomplish- 
ment can be relied on to preserve a 
sound balance between the various units. 

It would be a most serious, catas- 
trophic error for the Government to 
embark on any program of defining 
areas or limits within which those units 
must exist, other than to the extent the 
areas are already delineated by the in- 
sistence upon the preservation of com- 
petition and the eradication of illegal 
and unfair competitive practices, 





CM AGENTS CAN TAKE 





DEEP SATISFACTION... 


Thé Connecticut Mutual receives 


many letters from people thanking 


the Company or one of its agents 


for services well-performed. Here 


are a few excerpts from some re- 


cent letters: 














OSERVICES performed in a fast, accurate 

and courteous manner can generate a 

tremendous amount of good will and 

prestige for agents and the Company. 
Connecticut Mutual agents can take deep satisfaction 
from the many unsolicited letters that come day by 
day, month by month and year by year from appreciative 
policyowners and beneficiaries. 
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Figures That Grow 
More Beautiful with Age 


In the year 1926, United Benefit Life Insurance 
Company was established at Omaha, Nebraska. Four 
years later, in 1930, assets totalled $1,006,650. Today 
United Benefit Life is one of America’s leading life 
insurance companies. Figures given below show its 
forward strides in the ten years just past. 





— 1939 — 
INSURANCE IN FORCE 


— 19149 — 


$149,884,274.00 $734,861,192.00 


ASSETS 
$14,827,301.19 $119,435,819.71 





POLICY RESERVES, CAPITAL 
AND SURPLUS TO POLICYOWNERS 


| $14,175,463.40 $112,033,071.11 











| ONE OF AMERICA’S FOREMOST LIFE COMPANIES 



































MUTUAL TRUST FIELDMEN 
GET RESULTS 


with ideas like this 


An effective method of selling Mutual Trust’s low net cost juvenile 
policies is to compare the premium cost with the guaranteed cash value 
and the liberal accumulated dividends at 65 on the following basis: 

1. If the father helps pay the son’s premium until the son is 25. 

2. If the son starts out alone at 25. 


Here is how such a comparison works with Mutual Trust’s Ordinary 
Life Preferred Risk contract: 


Assume the son is 13. He purchases a $10,000 Mutual Trust policy 
which costs $135.40 a year. At 65, the guaranteed cash value and the 
accumulated dividends (current scale) will total $12,208.20—a PROFIT 
of $5,167.40 after deducting $7,040.80 paid in premiums. 


If the son buys the same contract at 25, the annual premium is $185.30. 
The guaranteed cash value and accumulated dividends total $10,217.70. 
Deducting the $7,412.00 in premiums paid leaves the son a PROFIT of 
$2,805.70. Thus you get: 


Profit under father and son plan...... $5,167.40 
Profit under son alone plan........... $2,805.70 
Extra Profit...... $2,361.70 
OR ALMOST DOUBLE THE PROFIT UNDER THE SON 
ALONE PLAN. 


MUTUAL TRUST 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 











HOME OFFICE E es FIELD BUILDING 
CHICAGO ‘ ILLINOIS 


‘ss Faithful as Old Faithful’? 















FIFTY-SEVENTH YEAR 
of Dependable _ 


Ww 
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* The State Life Insurance Company of In- 
dianapolis is a mutual, legal-reserve company 
founded September 5, 1894... Has paid 
$170,000,000 to Policyowners and Benefici- 
aries .. . Holds over $75,000,000 in Assets for 
their benefit .. . Has over $209,000,000 Insur- 
ance in Force ... Writes male and female 
lives ages one day to sixty-five years on a wide 
range of up-to-date plans .. . Offers State Life 
Dependable Service through trained Repre- 
sentatives in twenty-one states ... The State 
Life advances steadily in 1950 for another 
year of progress. 


Ww 


THE STATE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


MUTUAL LEGAL RESERVE FOUNDED 1894 









Life Insurance In Force 


Has Doubled in the / 
Last 10 Years! 
Ee 








These Records 
can be music 
in your ears, too! 


Accident & Health 
Premium Income up 500% 
in Past 10 Years 


The records we speak of haven't been set to music . .. we're refer- 
ring to the record growth which the 42-year-old Wisconsin National 
Life has experienced. For example: A 500% gain in Accident and 
Health premium income, and over 100% gain in Life Insurance in 
force over the past 10 years. At the same time, assets have more 


than doubled! 


If you are looking for a "live" and growing company to team up 
with—let us explain the attractive reasons why the Wisconsin 
National Life is one of the fastest growing companies in the middle 
west. Write or phone our agency director, Wm. J. W. Merritt. 


WISCONSIN NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Office: Oshkosh, Wisconsin 
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Life Insurance Link 


To Citizenship 


By R. RapciirFE Massgy 
Second Vice President, John Hancock 


To be a good American or Canadian 
citizen can only be attested through 
hour by hour, day by day, week by 
week methods of living and perform- 


ance. Principles of living become effec- 
tive only as they are reflected in human 
action and behavior. 





R. RADCLIFFE MASSEY 


To achieve respect of those in the 
community, harmony and_ evaluation 
must be reached not only through 
achievement of aims and objectives, but 
with consideration of how entente cor- 
diale is reached. In the case of the in- 
surance salesman mere aptitude is not 
enough. Coupled with it must be high 
idealism, imagination, clear concept of 
what is trying to be accomplished and 
the possession of a four-way steadfast 
faith. 

The Meaning of Faith 


That faith is in our country, our busi- 
ness, our company, ourselves. The faith 
in our country is that which every good 
citizen possesses. The faith in our busi- 
ness grows out of experience which 
makes us know that life insurance con- 
tributes sincerely and directly to an 
honest belief that men and women 
are intrinsically worthy of respect. It 
couldn’t be otherwise when everywhere 
we see temporary unselfish sacrifices 
made so that others can be protected 
in later years. The faith in our com- 
pany is because of its performance and 
reliability. The faith in ourselves is the 
outgrowth of observation of what life 
insurance accomplishes, together with 
our share in that accomplishment. 

Sometimes there is confusion due to 
the fact that in trying to analyze sell- 
ing there is too much tendency to con- 
found action with principles. This is 
sometimes illustrated in the process of 
prospecting. Asking for prospects is ac- 
tion, but, when you ask for them intel- 
ligently, ‘principles are involved. Several 
factors should be constantly kept in 
mind and followed in our daily work. 
We must make ourselves better insur- 
ance salesmen which means striving 
everlastingly for self-improvement. We 
must have a clear comprehension of life 
insurance; we must keep in close touch 
with its expanding and wonderful meet- 
ing of needs, and we must protect as 
many individuals, families and_ busi- 
nesses aS we can. 

The Salesman’s Responsibility 
the 


Because of the importance of 


institution the life insurance agent rep- 
resents, his responsibility is one of the 
greatest that any salesman carries. It 
embraces continuous adherence to its 
highest standards, practices by which 
he measures up to what is expécted of 
him if he is to be regarded as a valu- 
able member of the community and the 
friend in need of those who come to 
him in their pursuit of security. 

It is only by proving his own depend- 
ability and meriting this confidence by 
making sure that the adequate and 
proper security becomes a fact that his 
full and real value as a salesman of life 
insurance is demonstrated. 

We must not only work with our 
heads and with motivations springing 
from our heart, but that work must be 
hard and consistent. We must be able 
to visualize what our business and our- 


selves can do, always enlightened by 
imagination as well as being strength- 
ened by faith. The more deeply, con- 
scientiously and intelligently we feel for 
others, the greater our conviction that 
we know how to help others and do 
not rest until we do so, the closer we 
come to living up to the true formula 
of success. 





Women’s Repeat Business 


(Continued from Page 65) 


learn if there are any changes in his 
family life or business life, and sends 
congratulatory messages where appro- 
priate. 

“If any of my policyholders is in 
trouble or in need of help in any way,” 
says Miss Cox, “I see them promptly 
and give them personal help or advice, 
even to the extent of helping them 
financially if necessary. One example 
of this service is a young doctor who 
bought his first policy from me for 
$1,000 and now has nearly $100,000 in- 
surance estate which I have built up 
over the years. 

“Another example is a_ substantial 
business insurance case which I com- 
pleted on two partners because I had 
for many years serviced a personal life 


insurance estate of one of my policy- 
holders. 

“A professional attitude of service is 
the answer.” 

Confidence in Agent Is Important 

Ruth Rosenberg, Mutual Life of New 
York, Cincinnati, concentrates on estab- 
lishing confidence, knowing the needs 
of the individual, planning a program 
and following through, for her repeat 
business. “Confidence is the impoi:tant 
item,” she observes, “but there are 
other requisites. 

“My client may have confidence in 
me. But unless he sees me regularly 
and unless he knows that I have a con- 
tinuing interest in his welfare and his 
insurance needs, my chances for addi- 


tional life insurance business can be 
lost easily.” 
Miss Rosenberg makes a_ regular 


practice of going around to her clients’ 
offices, if only to give them a friendly 
“hello,” and she watches the financial 
progress of the firm or the individual. 
She never carries a rate book or an 
application blank. “I quote no rates,” 
she explains, “except I do tell them 
the approximate amount of outlay. My 
reason for not carrying an application 
blank is a simple one. It is far more 
important to get the client into the 
doctor’s office than to have the applica- 
tion signed in advance. From there on 
it is an easy process.” 
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THE FRANKLIN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


t is my firm conviction that ownership | 
of a Franklin General Agency franchise offers 
the most exceptional opportunity in the entire 
Life Insurance industry today. It is practically | 
equivalent to a guarantee of future happiness, | 
prosperity, and financial independence as our | 


| field associates will eagerly testify. 











PRESIDENT 


Lhe Friendly 


TRIRANTKILIDN ILIUFTE 


SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
DISTINGUISHED SERVICE SINCE 1884 
One of the 15 Oldest Stock Legal Reserve Life Companies in America 


CHAS. E. BECKER, PRESIDENT 


Over $850,000,000 insurance in force 






INSURANCE 
COMPANY 
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_ ROUTINE U 





pernicious anemia, diabetics. 


Continental 
Assurance Company 


Ordinary © Group ® Group Permanent 






iran 
Associates: #) 
Continental Casualty Company, Transportation Insurance CompanyN& 


¢ : 
¢ 
by $10 per $1,000 income to 
’ DISABILITY INCOME: °9° 65, or maturing date if earlier, 
: when policy regardless of form 
' matures for full face amount. 
\ 
\ 
“w Sub-standard to 600% of mortality; 
SUB-STANDARD: _ special consideration duodenal ulcers, 


Continental Companies Building 
ON Chicago 4, Illinois 


“NOT BY IDLE CHANCE...” 


|—*Earned highest rate of interest in 1949 


on mean invested assets among United 








States life insurance Companies with as 


much as 100 million in force. 


2—*Paying highest rate of interest — 
on funds held in trust for policyholders 
and beneficiaries. We have not paid 


less than 4% since organization in 1907. 


This is the same advertisement which appeared in 
1936, 1937, 1938, 1939, 1940, 1941, 1942, 1943, 
1944, 1945, 1946, 1947, 1948, and 1949 Gold Book. 
Of course, we had to change the dates each year. 
But, the statement of facts needs no change!! 


JEFFERSON STANDARD 
Life Insurance Company 


Howard Holderness, President 
Greensboro, N. C. 


*From published statistical reports 
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THE LONDON LIFE 












Head Office . 


The largest volume of 
new life insurance ever 
bought by Canadians in 
any one year, from any 
company, was purchased 
from the London Life, 


in 1949, 


Architect’s Drawing of London Life Head Office Addition 
(in course of construction) 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


London, Canada 
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Some Needless Experiences 
Josephine Lawrence, famous Newark 
author, who once wrote a book on the 
wight "of old couples forced to be 
es because of financial difficulties 
arising late in life and which book was 
regarded as one of the best novels boost- 
ing life insurance ever written, has done 
qa review ol Betty Macdonald’s new 
hook, “Anybody Can Do Anything. 
Miss Lawrence s comments appeared 
in September 16 issue of “Saturday 
Review.” Betty is the author who wrote 
“The Egg and I,” which struck a pretty 
high mark in humor and was a sixth 
best seller.” It is about her previous life 
on an egg farm. When Betty quit the 
farm she went to work in a number of 
offices in Seattle and her new book re- 
cites her experiences in them. Her 
opinion of employers is not high. Some 
of them, she alleges, made personal 
advances; others fired her for incom- 
petence. She confesses that she could 
never master shorthand, nor could she 
sell in any capacity. Later, she worked 
in Government agencies in Washington. 
Miss Lawrence thinks that some of 
Betty’s misadventures were brought on 
by herself and she winds up her review 
by saying in part: “There are offices 
where more than one girl is employed, 
but apparently, except for the Govern- 
ment jobs, they (Betty and her sister 
Mary,) avoided these concerns as they 
would the plague. With perseverance 
substituted for pyrotechnics, honesty for 
histrionics, endurance for escapism, 
Betty might have put herself on her feet 
and earned a living as quietly and ef- 
ficiently as other women have done 
before her. Anybody can do anything, 


? 


but is everyone willing to? 


Men Behind the Men 


(Continued from Page 147) 


It is more of a double check than 
many persons may believe, for these life 
insurance directors perform a miayjor 
role. They give much time and atten- 
tion to their duties as director. In most 
companies the directorates are highly 
organized on the committee basis, with 
finance, underwriting, agency, and many 
other special committees set up for 
specific effort, in addition to the over- 
all board work. These special commit- 
tees function effectively and stand ready 
to meet any emergency. 

By way of illustration, the log-book of 

almost any company would have shown 
many, many hours spent by these com- 
pany finance committees during the dark 
days of the ’30’s. In addition to carry- 
ing the added burdens of their own busi- 
nesses or offices, they gave freely of 
their time to the special problems fac- 
ing the life companies they served as di- 
rectors. When any major change de- 
velops on the underwriting side of the 
business, or when any health crisis de- 
velops, as in the 1918 epidemic, the same 
share of extra service is drawn from 
the special committees covering those 
phases of the business. 
Oiten these directors have to make 
long cross-country journeys for the 
meetings of their directorates. In cases 
ot nationally operating companies, 
where the directors are drawn from all 
corners of the country, this means ex- 
lensive traveling for the board mem- 
bers. 

Probably no business in the country 
can lay claim to harder working di- 
rectors than life insurance—and none 
can lay claim to either a more represen- 
lative cross section of the country’s 
community life, or a better qualified list 
ol experts from practically every sphere 
of business, social or civic life. 

Because the directorates of any busi- 
ness become an important element in 
the public relations of the business, it 
8 a demonstration that life insurance 
Management has been making progress 
im the field of public relations. An out- 
Standing job has been done in develop- 
ng these boards and utilizing their ex- 
Pert counsel to the best interests of 
policyholders. 


Significance Of 


What This Means to You 


Examine these facts and figures on 


the Social Security benefits you and 


(Continued from Page 162) 

and your family’s current living ex- 
penses probably are above your life- 
time average expenditure. Further- 
more, if you earned more than $300 
a month (which means that esti- 
mated living expenses will be higher), 
your earnings over $300 are disre- 
garded in figuring benefits and the program. 
disparity between expenses and bene- you will 
fits will be even greater than shown 1. An 
in the appropriate tables. 


tirement or 
death ? 


Security 


only way you ¢ 


your family will have to live on. Do 
they provide an adequate standard of 
living for you and your family at re 


the event of your 


The answer, of course, is NO. The 
‘an provide the retire 
ment income and family benefits you 
will need is by augmenting your Social 
with an adequate insurance 
With an insurance program, 
create: 

adequate standard of living 
for yourself and your family at re- 


tirement. You will enjoy old-age se- 
curity instead of old-age penury. 

2. Insurance benefits for your wife 
and your children that will yield fam- 
ily income needed at your death. Note 
that the insurance proceeds will not 
deprive you or your family of Social 
Security benefits, even if they exceed 
$50 a month. 

3. Funds for 
reaches 65 and 
Social Security. 


she 
for 


your wife until 
becomes eligible 


4. PEACE OF MIND DURING 
WORKING YEARS, INDIVIDUAL 
SECURITY AT RETIREMENT, 
FAMILY INDEPENDENCE IN 


CASE OF DEATH. 

























































































SAYS ma. Tetat. “I guess we're in what they call the 
middle-income bracket; folks who have to plan 
carefully. Well, Frank Crowell our Mutual Benefit 
Life Man certainly helped us! The Analagraph 
Chart showed exactly what we have, what we 
need, and what to do. By adding only $30.21 a 
month we made sure all our biggest wishes will 
come true. 
Insurance is only part of the plan 

You can profit from facts proved in actual experi- 
ence, by other families like your own. The Mutual 
Benefit Life Man is a trained specialist in family 
money-management. Let him help you arrange 

















MEET THE STURT TREATS 


One of 380,000 policy-holders building 
family security through Mutual Benefit Life 


Stuart and Marion Treat of Norwichtown, Conn., with Bobby 
(7) and Marilyn (2). Baby Donna, and Skipper the pup, didn’t 
get in the picture. Squart manages a busy dairy bar, and they 
own their home (with a small mortgage). The Treats have “big 
plans for the future —and know exactly how to realize them 
Because Stuart Treat has a practical financial plau 








“THANKS TO THE ANALAGRAPH MAN, WE'RE SURE OF 


Security for only #307! a month” 


your finances into a plan which will fulfill your 
wishes for future security 
First he helps you construct your Analagraph 
Chart. This clear accurate device, created by Mutual 
Benefit Life, records the facts. It shows your present 
assets—Savings Bonds. home, pension, Social Secur- 
ity, insurance, exc. It shows obbgations—mortgage, 
support of dependents, education of children, reure- 
ds. Forthe irs: ume, 
all che facts can be analyzed 
im relation to cach other 
Your financial pscture be- 
comes 2 whole, mstead of 

















THE MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


ORGANIZED tm tees & NEWARK. MEW JERSEY 


just scattered parts. Then the 
Analagraph clearly shows you 
what 1s needed to complete 
a pracucal plan, within your 
means, for a secure future. 
So many families have found a new kind of 
happiness through Analagraph planning’ You owe 
it to your family to mform yourself. And a costs 
nothing to do so. Write for 
bookie: “The Analagraph— 
What It Can Do For You.” 
Do « sow... Time may be 
your most valuable asset. 
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Growing List of Insurance Cities 


When one speaks of “life insurance 
cities,” there is an inclination to think 
of Hartford, Philadelphia, New York 
and perhaps a few other cities where a 
number of companies have been in 
business for a long time. 

Nothing, however, could be further re- 
moved from the realities of a rapidly 
growing business, reaching into every 
corner of the country with home office 
operations, as well as field representa- 
tion. 

There are today more than 600 life in- 
surance companies doing business in the 
United States—609 to be exact, as re- 
ported the first of this year. And those 
609 companies are located in every state 
in the country with a single exception 
—Wyoming. Home offices are to be 
found in 47 states and the District of 
Columbia. 

There are now more than seven times 
as many life companies in business as 
in 1900—nearly one-third more than 
only four years ago. For some time, 
the new, young companies have been 


making an outstanding showing, actu- 
ally reporting a greater rate of growth 
than the older, larger companies. 

This has naturally meant a spread of 
home office respresentation. Today, for 
instance, Texas has 108 companies, 
Louisiana 82, and Illinois 30. Twenty- 
four states have ten or more companies 
each. 

Accompanying this spread has been a 
great increase in the number of home 
office cities, now numbering 185. In fact, 
there are 36 cities with five or more life 
insurance home offices. New Orleans has 
39 home offices, Dallas 32, Chicago 22, 
Houston 20, Philadelphia 18, New York 
18, Fort Worth 15, Washington, D. C. 
12. Des Moines 12, Lincoln, Neb., 12. 

The number of companies is meas- 
ured, of course, by the local state de- 
partment’s definition of “legal reserve” 
company, and some companies may be 
included in one state that might not 
conform to the definition in another 
state. But these are all legal reserve 
life insurance companies, as_ locally 
measured, and therefore represent the 


(Continued on Page 174) 





Broader Aspects of Persuasion 


By Owen W. Eames 
Northwestern Mutual Life, Boston 


There is nothing unique in life insur- 
ance men having persuasion as our busi- 
ness. Persuasion is a lot of people’s 
business. It is the business of anyone 
who has something to sell. 

Persuasion is the business of quite a 
few exponents of what is whimsically 
called “The Welfare State.” They are 
engaged in selling the American people 
a specious security based on the theory 
that none of us need worry about any 
misfortunes in life, but may count on 
the Government to take care of us in 
every possible contingency from_ twi- 
light sleep birth to narcoticized death. 

It is not the first time that people 
have been tempted to sell their birth- 
right for a mess of pottage, or had to 
learn by painful experience that when 
you purchase security at the cost of 
liberty, you end up by having neither. 

Many people in the business of per- 
suasion are actuated by no higher mo- 
tive than making a profit, or building 
up their power, or garnering a few 





WASHINGTON 





NATIONAL 


H. R. KENDALL, Chairman 





G. 


Price and Value 


When a commodity or service is priced right, price and value mean the 
same thing. When the quality is less than it should be, in relation to the price, then 
the price is too high. When too much is given, the price is too low. 


An ideal sale is one which is a good deal for both buyer and seller. 


That is one reason why Washington National Fieldmen are so happy. The 
protection they have to sell is packed with value and priced right. An explanation 
of policy coverage and our service enables our men to meet competition. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES — EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


R. KENDALL, President 


J. F. RAMEY, Exec. Vice Pres. and Secy. 








more votes, or some other form of self. 
interest. 
The Persuasion Motive 
in Life Insurance 


So when we insurance agents talk 
about persuasion. being our business, we 
have to qualify it in terms of the par. 
ticular thing we attempt to persuade 
people to do, and the personal and go. 
cial consequences of our efforts, 

We try to persuade men to do some. 
thing which can be done only through 
life insurance—to create immediately an 
estate that is not dependent upon years 
of good health and business success, but 
is called into being in a moment of 
time by the stroke of a pen and the 
payment of a modest annual deposit, 

Translated into simple human terms 
this means that our business is to per- 
suade men to do what, in his heart 
every decent man knows he should do 
—to provide that if he dies there will 
be money enough to hold his family 
together, let the mother continue her 
duties full-time, and give the children 


a proper start in life. Or, if he lives, 7 
to have enough to assure his being able | 


to spend his declining years in comfort 
and self-respect, instead of becoming a 
public charge or an object of charity, 


Failure to Persuade May Result 
in Tragedy 


This is the persuasion that is our 
business. It carries a responsibility s0 
great as to be almost frightening. If | 
fail to sell a prospect, the result of my 
failure is not immediately apparent. But 
there will be a result—an_ inevitable, 
inescapable, tragic consequence of my 
failure—written out there years ahead, 
such as in the heartache of a boy denied 
college because I did not persuade his 
dad to do the thing he should have 
done. 

Let us think of this business of per- 
suasion in even broader aspects. For 
the effects of our failures or successes 
are written large, not only in the lives 
of individuals but in the larger life of 
the nation itself. We are standing now 
at what may well be a crossroads in 
our national destiny. Whether we con- 
tinue along the road of free enterprise 
and individual opportunity, or turn off 
in the direction of socialism, presently 
masked as planned economy, is going to 
be determined in your time and mine. 
We ought to be concerned about cer- 
tain trends which jeopardize our tradi- 
tional way of life. All over America, 
every day, men and women are being 
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persuaded that they should look to the } 


Government for security. If_ history 
proves anything, it is that a hand-out 
state discourages thrift and destroys 
incentive. 


Best Instincts Grow Out of Initiative 


Whenever a people has looked to 
Government to cushion them against 
the ordinary risks of life, their liberties 
have been endangered and usually lost. 
Only as people have learned to depend 
primarily on their own initiative, and 
been willing to take some chance, have 
they ever really achieved freedom—0 
deserved it. 

Every time we persuade a man to buy 
life insurance, or set up a program 0 
family protection, including a plan for 
his own old age—in a word; to provide 
for his own security—we are doing 
something not only for him and his 
family; we are also doing more that 
we may realize to preserve and mait- 
tain the American system of life, and 
to pass it on as a heritage to future 
generations. 


Don’t Be Afraid of Emotion 


We are out on the firing line, in close 
contact with the people. We are im 4 


(Continued on Page 174) 
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Where Editors Check 


On Insurance Data 


Anyone who has the opportunity of 
seeing newspaper columns on a national 
scale and in broad perspective is well 
aware today that life insurance facts 
and figures appear much more fre- 
quently in our papers than they did 
a decade ago. 

Some share of the credit for this goes 
to the “Life Insurance Fact Book” pre- 
pared and distributed by the Institute 
of Life Insurance. The fifth annual edi- 
tion of that book came off the press 
recently and went into the hands of 
well over 100,000 persons. And for the 
past few weeks, in consequence, many 
papers have carried many stories stem- 
ming from the pages of the Fact Book. 

Compiled Annually 

This annual compilation is intended 
for use “by those who are interested 
in securing factual information about 
life insurance — editors, writers, public 
speakers, libraries, research groups and 
students.” And it is to the leaders in 
these ranks, who serve various publics 
among the great American audience, 
that the Fact Book goes. From them 
there flow many messages concerning 
life insurance facts, carried to the pub- 
lic with the individual interpretation of 
the writers or speakers, but always 
based on authenticated statistics. 

The factualness of this material has 
been the basis of the step-up in use by 
editors, writers, researchers and speak- 
ers. Previous to publication of the first 
Fact Book there was no central source 
for such facts and figures available to 
the general public. There was a wealth 
of statistical material, prepared for the 
business by the publishers serving it, but 
in large part beyond comprehension of 
the layman. They were technical com- 
pilations for the trade. The Institute’s 
Fact Book was intended to be a quick- 
reading, quick checking reference book 
in “lay language,” rather than a tech- 
nical publication for the trade. The per- 
son outside the ranks of life insurance 
who was seeking facts and figures about 
life insurance could delve into this book 
and in short order get what was wanted, 
understand it and apply it. And this 
many people have been doing from the 
day the publication started—to a grow- 
ing extent each year. The book has 
been a help in spreading the references 
to life insurance in the press, in article 
writing and from the platform. 

Much Data Had Not Been Available 

When the book was undertaken, it 
was found that there was not only a 
need for life insurance reference ma- 
terial in simple man-in-the © street 
language, but also there were certain 
large and important gaps in_ the 
statistical information avatlable—gaps 
which began to be filled by the Institute. 








Insurance Cities 
(Continued from Page 172) 


impact on the public of home office op- 
erations of legal reserve companies. 
The net result is a broadened public 
relations job in a widening list of home 
office cities. If 185 cities house life com- 
pany home offices, there are that many 
where the full range of home 
office public relations is operating. The 
management and entire personnel of the 
local companies are responsible for a 
large part of the public relations of life 
insurance in those cities, with their nu- 
merous and continuing contacts with all 
the publics they reach year after year. 
The spread of companies out through 
the country has added materially to the 
public relations opportunities of the 
business and makes more important 
than ever the need for cooperation all 
through the home office, from top execu- 
tive to newest office boy, in building 


spots 


top quality performance in the interests 
of good public relations. 


For example, there were no figures 
available covering benefits paid to 
American families, the only tallies cover- 
ing aggregates for all U. S. companies. 
Benefit payments being one of the most 
important elements in the life insurance 
story and one of the most positive, tell- 
ing of the “pay-off” rather than the 
“pay-in,” it was important from a public 
relations standpoint that the factual 
foundation for this story be made avail- 
able. 

A Popular Type of Story 

From the time that benefit figures 
on the U. S. family basis started to 
be assembled, this “paid to American 
families” message has been the most 
widely used life insurance story in the 
nation’s newspapers. Year in and year 
out, papers from coast to coast carry this 
story as reported monthly through the 
year and summarized in the Fact Book. 
Its audience is in the many millions 
and is continued at record pace month 
after month. Wth several years of re- 
peated telling, the benefit side of life 


insurance is now registered with a large 
segment of the American public. 

Another story widely used from the 
Fact Book—and from the monthly in- 
terim reports published during the year— 
is the matter of how the life insurance 
dollars are invested. Not the total in- 
vestments held—for those figures were 
always available. But the matter of how 
the funds accumulated by the companies 
are put to work for policyholders while 
awaiting call for specific benefit pay- 
ment. 

The resulting stories have been of 
wide interest and of material value in 
giving the public an understanding of 
how life insurance operates. They have 
shown the sweep of dollars at work in 
every section of the country. And as 
a by-product, they have been helpful in 
showing the close relationship of the 
savings dollars of the public and the 
financial structure of the country. 

Women and Juveniles 

The buying of life insurance by women 
—juvenile insurance purchases — extra 
risk (or substandard) life insurance— 
the number of life insurance companies 
in the U. S. and the number of states 
in which housed—analysis of annuity 
plans and payments—detailed analysis 
of the mortgage financing done by life 
companies—those are a few of the other 
subjects covered in the Fact Book which 
were either not covered at all in past 
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What is the Meaning of “My Dad”? 
As Answered by a Little Boy 


@ He’s the man I run to greet on the way home from work 
... tired ...an unread newspaper under his arm. Oh, but 


@ He’s the man at the table who talks of work and bosses. 
He’s served with the blessings of home. Sometimes he may 
seem stern outside. But always he is warm inside. 


@ He’s the answer to my every question. He’s tomorrow 
before it comes .. . the hero of my little life. 


@ He’s the guide to the ball park . .. the loudest cheer, the 
biggest jeer . . . the protector against the rampant mob. 


@ He’s the hand on my shoulder, the arm of my future. 
He’s safety, tenderness and everything that’s right. 


@ He’s the ticket to a movie . . . the laugh that sits along- 


@ He’s the fixer in the house . . . the awe that spells my 
gaze. And his knowledge seems like God’s. 


@ He is lifter to my soul ... the heart of all I do. And his 
finger points so straight—to what is right and what is wrong. 


@ He is my God dressed in street clothes. 


@ He gave me further proof yesterday. He saw Mr. Brown 
and bought that insurance policy which guarantees my college 


@ Yes, my Dad is quite a person. I guess he’d die to make 
me happy. And I am just a little boy. 


THE UNION LABOR 


Insurance Company 


570 Lexington Avenue 
New York 22, N. Y. 
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years or were inadequately reported for 
any general use by editors and writers 

Judging by the abundance of voluntary 
correspondence which the Institute has 
had concerning the Fact Book—with 
editors, writers, economists, librarians 
business men in other areas, teachers 
students and many others—the publica. 
tion has filled a long standing need and 
is now being widely used. These letters 
have in many cases effused as to the 
value and quality of the book, citing jt 
is one of the outstanding Fact Books 
published in the country. And they s0 
often make constructive suggestions for 
further expansion or ask for supple- 
mentary information that no further 
evidence is needed as to usage. 

A Business “Out in the Open” 

Publication of the Fact Book has 
been a demonstration of the “fish-bow]” 
existence of the institution of life in- 
surance. This business has always had 
to live openly by its very nature—and 
development of state regulatory opera- 
tions over the years has made this 
“open book” character of the business 
a matter of public record. Every con- 
ceivable fact and figure about the busi- 
ness is there in the official reports for 
those who cared to read them—and who 
could understand them as reported. The 
lack of understanding on the part of 
many, however, was tending to develop 
misinterpretation. The net result was 
evidence that facts must be understood 
when made available. 

The Fact Book takes the most out- 
standing available facts from the records 
and makes them readily understandable 
by anyone who would have reason to 
refer to them. This has made life in- 
surance an “open book” in a very real 
sense. And that is, public relations-wise, 
a big stride forward for the business. 


Persuasion 


(Continued from Page 172) 


position where we can help shape pub- 
lic @pinion. 

As persuasion is our business all of 
us should be mightily concerned with 
becoming as proficient in it as we pos- 
sibly can. Out of my continuous study 
of life insurance certain principles have 
emerged as fundamental in this business 
of persuasion; our story must be told 
directly, without ostentation, in moving 
words, constantly striving for simplicity 
in speech. Enthusiasm must be genuine 
and its motivation should spring from 
the heart. The more of these factors 
recognized by others the greater will 
be our persuasive power. Above all, let's 
not be afraid of emotion. Sometimes in 
our efforts to be modern and efficient 
in this business of life insurance selling 
we deliberately steer clear of the emo- 
tional appeal. That’s a mistake. It is 
part of our job of persuasion not to 
hide our feelings and enthusiasm. We 
can’t have that imagination which per- 
mits us to visualize our prospect’s prob- 
lems without becoming aroused if we 
find that despite our presenting the 
medium which solves such problems the 
prospect is indifferent. We are emo- 
tionally stirred in his interest and in 
those he loves. 

Imagination 

It is because life insurance is so hu- 
man that we must not when engaged in 
the mission of selling policies regard 
them as something which are merely 
tangible, just bits of folded paper cov- 
ered with legal fine print, incompre- 
hensive for the other man clearly and 
intelligently to understand. It is that 
folded paper and what is behind tt 
which arouses our imagination, setting 
fire to our desire to persuade. That 
piece of paper makes us realize ouf 
real function: to sell securicy for the 
wife he adores, comfort and happiness 
for the little children who -may lose the 
parent through death, protection for the 
home he owns with such pride, peace 
of mind for the years when his step 
will be slow—the sale of all those deep, 
human benefits that a life insurance 
contract really represents in terms of 
the lives whom men love more than 
they do their own. 
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Selling America A Philosophy of Thrift 


(Continued from Page 160) 


endorsed the program at the Wichita, 
Kan., convention on March 29, 1941, and 
sponsored the payroll savings portion 
of the program. 

Volunteer Salesmen 


Another provision in the plan was for 
a volunteer force of salesmen. There 
was much debate over whether sales- 
men were necessary. One school of 
thought held that the patriotic motive, 
plus extensive advertising, plus the 
finest security in the world, would cause 
a vast proportion of the population to 
purchase the securities. The other school 
of thought held that to gain a real goal 
the American custom of “being sold” 
would have to be observed. 

An elaborate poll by a national or- 
ganization was conducted in the early 
days of the War Bond selling. The re- 
sults of the poll were amazing to the 
first school. It was found that 98% of 
all the people had full knowledge of the 
securities. However, only 17% of those 
that bought bonds were motivated by 
the great appeal of advertising and 
patriotic instinct. The balance of 83% 
said they bought bonds when someone 
asked them to buy. There was little or 
no sales resistance. There was no lack 
of patriotism. They just waited to be 
asked. After this evidence, the United 
States Treasury began broadening its 
sales force until there were over 6,000,- 
000 war bond salesmen in action. 

Subsequent surveys confirmed the 
wartime findings that far more people 
were motivated to buy by _ personal 
solicitation than by advertising. The 
survey by the Survey Research Center 
for the Treasury Department showed 
that one out of six persons bought 
Savings Bonds during the Security Loan 
Drive in 1948. Among those who re- 
called seeing or hearing the promotion 
during the drive, one out of four bought. 
But of those personally asked to buy, 
one out of two bought. 


Building the Organization 


On March 19, Secretary Morgenthau 
authorized the creation of a Defense 
Savings Staff with a Field Division and 
a Division of Information. Two days 
later the national organization was 
started. On March 21, I presented the 
plan to the American Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation at a regional meeting in Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

Here are some of the key points cov- 
ering thrift taken from that speech: 

The entire question of thrift is im- 
portant. All agree that the thrifty 
citizen is the best citizen. 

At a time when payrolls are ex- 
panding, when many individual earn- 
ings are rising, attention should be 
given to building personal financial 
reserves. 

The present and approaching state 
.of our national economy will lend 
itself to individual thrift when all 
realize that a financial reserve may 
be necessary to cushion any eventual 
shock of changing over from a de- 
fense economy to a peace-time econ- 
omy. 

Thrift is never easy. There is more 
pleasure in satisfying desires by 
spending than by saving. One saves 
when a national philosophy is to save. 
Likewise, one spends extravagantly 
when an extravagant philosophy pre- 
vails. 

A main 
Savings 
thrift 


purpose of the Defense 
Program will be to teach 
throughout the land—to en- 
courage savings by investment in 
United States Government securities. 
The securities to be offered will be 
unusually adapted to a program of 
continuous thrift. Emphasis will be 
placed upon holding these securities 
as well as purchasing them. The pro- 
gram takes a long range point of 


view. For the small investor the 

period is 10 years, if full benefit is 

to be received. This is sane and sen- 
sible and will fit perfectly into a pro- 

gram to encourage thrift and build a 

reserve for the future. 

These thrift ideas were to be repeated 
many times and before thousands of 
groups during the months and years 
that followed. 


Plan Endorsed by NALU 


The plan was received enthusiastically 
by the bankers at the Louisville meeting 
and endorsed the same day. The whole- 
hearted cooperation of the banking and 
financial profession during the defense 
and war periods was a big contribution 
to the success of this tremendous na- 
tional undertaking. 

In rapid succession, the plan was 
presented to numerous other national 
groups—life insurance, retailers, theatre 
owners, labor unions, and so on. 

On March 29, 1941, the National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters endorsed 
the Savings Bonds plan and undertook 
to sponsor the Payroll Allotment fea- 
ture. It was believed that this feature, 
if accepted wholeheartedly by American 
employers and workers. would be the 
most effective method for the continu- 
ous purchasing of Savings Bonds. 

At the same time, work was started 
on the organization of a state commit- 
tee in each state. Most of my time 
during the balance of 1941 was spent 
traveling from one state to another, 
setting up these committees and helping 
them get started. The state committees 
enlisted the aid of state groups and 
sponsored the formation and operation 
of local committees. 

The Defense Savings Bonds and 
Stamps went on sale on May 1, 1941. 


Leadership 


With an organization on such a vast 
scale, it was necessary to provide the 
leadership for good teamwork and en- 
thusiastic effort. To fill at least part of 
this need, we established a weekly news 
letter. The first issue was published on 
Mav 23, 1941. These letters were jam- 
packed with Savings Bond news—testi- 
monials from leaders in all walks of life, 
comments of Bond buyers, effective and 
unusual methods, promotional devices, 
news of the organization itself, inspir- 
ing messages from national figures, and 
so on. They were illustrated profusely. 
They were full of the atmosphere of 
success and contained many useful ideas. 
They went a long way to stimulate the 
extensive organization and bring about 
unity within it. 

Ready for War 
Unlike the World War I situation, 


an important step in war financing had 
been taken, ground work had_ been 
prepared, mass marketing plans had 
been tested thoroughly, state and local 
committees of thousands of volunteers 
were hard at work before the first shots 
of the war were fired. The nation was 
not unprepared for war financing when 
the holocaust broke over us. 

Prior to December 7, 1941, Defense 
Savings Bonds and Stamps had been on 
sale for more than seven months. De- 
spite limitations in size of purchase, 
over two billion dollars, cost price, of 
Series E, F and G Bonds had been 
bought. More than 40,000,000 individual 
bonds were involved in these sales. 
Many millions of stamps had been pur- 
chased—how many, we were unable to 
estimate. We did know that the Treas- 
ury’s supply of 30,000,000 stamp albums 
was exhausted in the first month, May, 
1941. 

Millions of lines of publicity had been 
printed by the press. A monthly aver- 
age of 95,000 radio programs and an- 
nouncements had been given. The motion 
picture houses had presented dramatiza- 
tions to millions of individuals. Over 
500,000 volunteers were members of 





working committees. Some 25,000 firms 
had announced Payroll Allotment plans 
to some 10 million employes; 14,000 
banks were acting as issuing agents 
along with 40,000 post offices. 

This vast program -was carried on 
largely by volunteers, and at their own 
expense. Each state, with only five ex- 
ceptions, was given a $10,000 budget 
allowance by the U. S. Treasury for 
an entire year’s operation. The Federal 
appropriation for establishing and con- 
ducting for 12 months this nation-wide 
Defense Savings Program was $3,000,- 
000. This included such costs as print- 
ing and maintaining national, state and 
local organizations of vast proportions. 
Nothing like it had ever before been 
attempted in this land of ours. 


The War Record 


With the outbreak of the war, the 
Defense Savings Staff increased its 
tempo. Additional volunteers were re- 
cruited, millions of calls were made, 
rallies were held, radio broadcasts and 
many other means were used to bring 
the thrift messages to the population. 

You know the magnificent result of 
the eight War Loan campaigns whereby 
$156 billions of bonds of all kinds were 
sold to all classes of investors. 

From May 1, 1941 to December 31, 
1945, American individuals, or trustees 
for individuals, purchased $55. billion, 
cost price, of Savings Bonds alone: 


Year Sales of E F, G Bonds 
GE eos ae $ 3,036,000,000 
I he a Bag 9,157,000,000 
[| a ea 13,729,000,000 
| | GRP ieee 16,044,000,000 
i. | epee ee 12,937,000,000 
$54,903,000,000 

In the first World War, by wav of 

contrast, oniy 18,000,000 persons (less 


than 20% of the population) had pur- 
chased bonds and the amount raised by 
the various Liberty and Victory Loan 
drives totaled only $24 billion. More 
than 65% of the population became di- 
rect owners of Federal securities during 
World War II. At the peak it was as- 
sured that 90 million different individ- 
uals owned Savings Bonds. 


Thrift in the Post-War Years 


The real test of the effectiveness of 
the program came after the war. The 
motive for buying the bonds returned to 
a peacetime basis. The patriotic motive 
was gone. The sale of the securities, as 
was the case in 1941, returned to a 
straight, out-and-out business proposi- 
tion. 

The method was so sound and the re- 
sults achieved so magnificent that the 
Savings Bond program, deeply imbedded 
in the minds and hearts of the people, 
has continued successfully. Sales of the 
bonds amounted to more than $30 bil- 


lion in the four and one-half years 
since the war ended. 
Year Sales of E. F,G Bonds 
NOS ofa. 5:5 cissxers $ 7,427,000,000 
We 29 cveey 6,694,000,000 
LS eee eres 7,295,000,000 
i. - J Sapee 5,833,000,000 
Lc) enema 3,048,000,000(a) 
$30,297,000,000 





(a) First six months only. 


Sample polls of public opinion taken 
by the Treasury indicated that 70% of 
Savings Bond purchasers bought them 
for investment purposes. This probably 
accounts for the fact that on June 30, 
1950, more than 55% of all Series “E” 
Bonds sold since May 1, 1941, remained 
in the hands of the original purchasers. 
Substantial redemptions were to be ex- 


pected since many purchasers during 
the war had deferred buying much 


needed but scarce or unobtainable ar- 
ticles. 

It is a fair statement to say that the 
Savings Bond program returned the 
philosophy of the American people to 
that of the pioneers who made Amer- 
ica. The philosophy of these pioneers 
was that the individual should himself 
build a reserve for the future; should 
prepare himself in times of plenty for 






the days of scarcity which might fol- 
low. On June 30, 1950, some 80 mil- 
lion individuals held $57.5 billions of 
U. S. Savings Bonds. 

It is a fair question to ask how we 
can have a depression or a severe re- 
cession in our economy as long as such 
a great reservoir of savings exists. To 
this can be added the individual savings 
accounts, other bank accounts, cash 
value of the $200 billion life insurance 
estate, and other forms of liquid sav- 
ings, which add up to a vast total of 
some $300 billion. Indeed, when indi- 
viduals can count on available cash to 
this extent, the morale will continue at 
a high level. There is far less danger 
of a panicky state of mind. There is 
the secure feeling that the downward 
trend of a recession whirlpool will find 
a normal check should the economy 
start downward. 

The Savings Bond program has had, 
and will have, a very marked effect 
upon the economic future of this na- 
tion. It will affect the happiness of the 
millions of individuals who have partici- 
pated, and who continue to participate 
in the program. This will be particu- 
larly true in the next few years as the 
bonds begin to mature in large quanti- 
ties. The volume of maturities for the 
next few years are estimated to run as 
follows: 


Billion Billion 
1950..... $1.0 LS oS ee $7.6 
Se 1.6 1956..... 5.6 
|. Re 4.0 | 7 ene 5.4 
i Se 6.8 Sere 5.7 
194. .... 8.8 |. See 5.6 


These maturities will play an in- 
creasingly important part in sustaining 


and stabilizing consumer purchasing 
power. 

The Savings Bond program has im- 
pressed other countries. In 1947, the 


Secretary of the Treasury of Mexico in- 
vited me to visit Mexico City and give 
him the benefit of my experience and 
make suggestions applicable to Mexico. 
That country is this year inaugurating a 
National Savings Bond program pat- 
terned after ours. 


Tribute to Life Insurance 


Outstanding contributions to the suc- 
cess of the Savings Bonds program were 
made by companies and individuals in 
the life insurance field. This was par- 
ticularly true of the Payroll Allotment 
plan, in universal use for the selling of 
Group insurance. As related earlier, this 
plan was sponsored by the NALU 
from the beginning and proved to be 
highly successful from the start. Thou- 
sands of American businesses installed, 
motivated, and paid the expenses for 
these plans. The success of this type of 
plan is attested to by the fact that over 
27,000,000 American working men and 
women enrolled in the pians which were 
adopted by nearly every sizable em- 
ployer of labor in the nation. 

The type of security offered is a com- 
plement to the life insurance type of se- 
curity, which had the approval of 70 
million American policyholders. Both 
have similar features—the ready cash 
value and the principle of appreciation. 

The teaching for so many years by 
life insurance men of a_ fundamental 
philosophy of thrift made possible the 
sale of War Bonds to 90 million per- 
sons. 

The life insurance method of mass 
marketing was responsible to a large 
degree for the “extra” millions of War 
Bond buyers. 

At the same time the Savings Bond 
program has helped the sales of life in- 
surance. 

Conclusion 

It is now more than nine years since 
this great campaign to teach thrift on a 
national basis started. The facts cited 
show that it was successful and has 
taken hold. It will be even more suc- 
cessful in the future for one good rea- 
son—the American people like it. 

It is the greatest, most enduring cash 
savings plan that has ever been de- 
vised. My prediction is that it will con- 
tinue as a major thrift program for 
many years to come. 
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